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PREFACKH. 


Tus Text of this edition of the Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar has been constituted according to my best 
judgment, and that best judgment has excluded all emenda- 
tions of my own. The Notes owe much to preceding edit- 
ors; it would be affectation to say that they owe everything. 
The Introductory Essay is intended, as the whole book is in- 
tended, for beginners in Pindar, and much of the earlier part 
has been transferred frotn a series of semi-popular lectures, the 
sources of which I could not always indicate with exactness, 
even if it were worth while. The Metrical Schemes are due 
to the generosity of Dr. J. H. Hernricu Scamipr, who kindly 
placed at my disposal the MS. of his unpublished Pindar. In 
these schemes the comma indicates regular caesura or diaere- 
sis, the dot, shifting caesura or diaeresis. The other points 
are sufficiently explained in the Introductory Essay. In or- 
der to facilitate the rhythmical recitation of the text, I have 
indicated the stressed syllables by an inferior dot wherever it 
seemed advisable, the simple indication of the céda not being 
sufficient, according to my experience with classes in Pindar. 
This has added much to the trouble of proof-reading, and I 
owe especial thanks to Mr. C. W. E. Miiier, Fellow of the 
Johns Hopkins University, for his careful revision of text 
ard schemes in this regard. My friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor C. D. Morris, has done me the inestimable favor of ex- 
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amining the Notes and the Introductory Essay, and the treat- 
ment of every ode is much indebted to his candid criticism, 
his sound scholarship, and his refined taste. Mr. GonzaLez 
Lopes, Scholar of the Johns Hopkins University, has light- 
ened, in thankworthy measure, the task of preparing the In- 
dexes; and Dr. ALFrep Emerson, Lecturer on Classical Archae- 
ology, has aided me in the selection of the illustrations, most 
of which are reproduced from the admirable work of PErcy 
GarpyeEr, “Types of Greek Coins.” Every effort has been 
made to secure typographical accuracy, and in the last stage 
of the revision Professor Dristrr’s practised eye and wide 
knowledge have been of great service in bringing about such 
degree of correctness as this edition presents. 


Basit L. GinDERSLEEVE. 
Jouns Hopkins Unrversity, BALTIMORE, 
January 1, 1885. 





A new edition of this work having been called for, I have 
gladly availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded of correct- 
ing a number of slips and oversights. In the search for minor 
errors, which are not less vexatious to the scholar because they 
are minute, I owe much to the keen vision of my friend, Pro- 
fessor Mitton W. Humpureys, late of the University of 
Texas, now of the University of Virginia, and I desire to ex- 
press my warmest thanks to proof-readers and compositors for 
their patience and courtesy under a long and heavy strain. 


° B. L. G. 


Jouns Hopkins University, BaLrimorg, 
April 1, 1890. 
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I. 


Tue names of Pindar’s parents are variously given. If we 
follow the prevalent statement, he was the son of Daiphantos; 
and his son, in turn, after established Greek usage, 
bore the name Daiphantos. His brother, of uncer- 
tain name, was a mighty hunter, and much given to athletic 
sports, and this has suggested the unfailing parallel of Amphion 
and Zethos. The names of his mother, Kleodike (or Kleidike), 
of his wife, whether Timoxene or Megakleia, his daughters, 
Protomache and Eumetis, have an aristocratic ring, for there 
' were aristocratic names in antiquity as in modern times. 

There is no reason for mythologizing Kleodike, Timoxene, 
' Megakleia. As well allegorize Aristeides, Perikles, Demos- 
thenes, because their names happen to fit their fortunes. But 
Pindar’s aristocratic origin rests on surer foundations, and we 
have good reason for calling him an Aigeid (P. 5, 69-71). 
Pindaran What the relations were between the Theban and 

Aigeld. the Spartan Aigeidai is a matter of lively discussion. 
It is enough for understanding Pindar that it was an ancient 
and an honored house, and that Pindar was in every fibre an 
aristocrat. This explains his intimacy with men of rank, and 
his evident connection with the priesthood—the stronghold 
of the aristocracy. To his aristocratic birth, no less than to 
his lofty character, was due his participation in the Oeoééa, 
or banquet of the gods at Delphi—an honor which was per- 
petuated in his family; and the story that he was a priest of 
Magna Mater is confirmed by his own words (P. 3, 77-79), if 
not suggested by them. 
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Pindar was born at Thebes, the head of Boeotia—Boeotia, 
a canton hopelessly behind the times, a slow canton, as the 
nimble Attics would say, a glorious climate for eels, 
but a bad air for brains. Large historical views are 
not always entertained by the cleverest minds, ancient and 
modern, transatlantic and cisatlantic; and the annals of poll- 
tics, of literature, of thought, have shown that out of the 
depths of crass conservatism and proverbial sluggishness 
come, not by any miracle, but by the process of accumulated 
force, some of the finest intelligences, some of the greatest 
powers, of political, literary, and especially religious life. 
Modern illustrations might be invidious, but modern illustra- 
tions certainly lie very near. Carriére compares Boeotia with 
Austria and the Catholic South of Germany at the close of 
the eighteenth century, with their large contributions to the 
general rise of culture in song and music. If such parallels 
are not safe, it may be safe to adduce one that has itself been 
paralleled with the story of the Island of the Saints, and to call 
attention to the part that the despised province of Cappadocia 
played in the history of the Christian Church. A Cappado- 
cian king was a butt in the time of Cicero; the Cappadocians 
were the laughing-stock of the Greek anthology, and yet there 
are no prouder names in the literary history of the Church than 
the names of the Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the Gregories. 
But, apart from this, Boeotia has been sadly misjudged. 
Pindar, Pelopidas, and Epameinondas were not all, nor yet 
the mpéoBepa Kwrgdwy xopay of the Acharnians. There is no 
greater recommendation of the study of Greek lyric poetry 
than this—that it enfranchises the reader from Athenian 
prejudice and Athenian malice, while Athens herself is not 
less dear than before. Pindar, then, was an aristocrat in a 
canton’ that a modern census-taker might have shaded with 
select and special blackness. Himself born at Thebes, his 


Boeotia. 





? Of course it may be said that Pindar was a Boeotian only in name, 
not in blood—belonging, as he did, to the old pre-Boeotian stock; but 
as he himself accepts the name with the responsibility (BowTia dc), we 
need go no further. 
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_ parents are said to have come to the city from an outlying 
northwestern deme, Kynoskephalai, a high hill overlooking the 
swamp Hylike. -Of his infancy we know nothing. 

of Kynos- The tale that bees distilled honey on his lips is told 
over and over of the childhood of poets and philoso- 

phers. Von sine dis animosus infans, we are as ready to be- 
lieve to be true of him as of any other great man. Of course 
he enjoyed the advantage of an elaborate training. Perhaps 
Boeotians trained even more than did the Athenians. The flute 
he learned at home, and it is supposed that at a later period 
he enjoyed the instructions of Lasos of Hermione, 

* the regenerator of the dithyramb; although it must 

be noted that the Greeks have an innocent weakness for con- 
necting as many famous names as possible in the relation of 
teacher and pupil. The statement imposes on nobody. One 
goes to school to every great influence. It is only honest to 
say, however, that if Pindar studied under Lasos he was either 
an ungrateful scholar or underrated his indebtedness to his 
“master. Unfortunately the jibbing pupils are sometimes the 
best, and the teacher’s fairest results are sometimes gained by 
the resistance of an active young mind. At all events, Pindar 
has very little to say about training in his poems, much about 
native endowment, which was to him, as an aristocrat, largely 
hereditary. We may therefore dismiss Pindar’s teachers— 
Skopelinos, Apollodoros, Agathokles. It is enough for us to 
_ know or to divine that he was carefully trained, and had to 
submit to the rude apprenticeship of genius. First a drill- 
master for others, then a composer on his own account, he 
had to work and wait. His great commissions did not come 
until he had won a national name. Goethe has commended, 
as others had done before and others have done since, the 
counsel of noble women to all who seek the consummation of 
art, the caput artis, decere. Korinna—the story is at least well 
invented—Pindar’s fellow-student, not his teacher, 
gave him a great lesson. In his first poem, he had 
neglected to insert myths. Admonished of this omission by 


Korinna, and remembering that his monitress was herself fe 
1* 


Korinna. 
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mous for her handling of the myth, he crowded his next hymn 
with mythological figures—the fragment is still preserved 
(II. 1, 2)—whereupon she said, with a smile: “One ought to 
sow with the hand, not with the whole sack” (rm yempt dety 
omeipery GAA po} OAw TH OvAdKw). It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the feminine tact of the advice. On another occasion 
Korinna is said to have blamed Pindar for having used an 
Attic word. This, also, is not a bad invention. It accords 
with the conservative character of woman; it accords with 
the story that Korinna won a victory over Pindar by the 
familiar charm of her Boeotian dialect as well as by the beauty 
of her person, a beauty not lost in the picture at Tanagra, 
which represented her in the act of encircling her head with 
a fillet of victory. Aelian, an utterly untrustworthy scribbler, 
adds that Pindar, in the bitterness of his heart, called his sue- 
cessful rival aswine. If Pindar used the phrase at all, it must 
be remembered that Bowria vc (O. 6, 90) was a common ex- 
pression—half spiteful, half sportive—and that the moral 
character of the swine stood higher with the Greeks than it 
stands with us. The swine-woman of Phokylides, who was 
neither good nor bad, was not the sow of the Old Testament 
or the New. The Greeks were brotherly to the lower animals. 
Bull, cow, heifer, cock, ass, dog, were at all events not beneath 
the level of the highest poetry. 

Encouraged, perhaps, by Korinna’s success, a younger poet- 
ess, Myrtis, attempted to cope with Pindar. She was inglori- 

ously defeated, and sharply chidden by Korinna, 

Myrtis. 3 : 3 
with the sweet inconsistency of her sex. 

Pindar was twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
Pythian in honor of Hippokleas of Thessaly. This poem, as 
Pindar’s ear- the firstling of Pindar’s genius, has a special inter- 
liest poem. oct; but it requires determined criticism to find in 
it abundant evidence of the crudeness of youth. If Pindar 
was twenty years old at the time when he composed the tenth 

Dateof Pythian, and the tenth Pythian was written in hon- 
‘Ais birth. or of a victory gained Pyth. 22 (Ol. 69, 3= 502 B.c.), 
Pindar must have been born in 522 B.c. A close contempo 
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tary of Aischylos (born 525 8.c.), Pindar suggests a compari- 
son with the great Athenian; but no matter how many ex- 
_ ternal resemblances may be found, nay, no matter how many 
fine sentiments and exemplary reflections they may have in 
~ eommon, the inner dissidence remains." One question always 
arises when the MapaOwvopayne and Pindar are compared, 
and that is the attitude of the Theban poet during the Persian 
| ana W2t. Was Pindar in thorough sympathy with the 
the Persian party of the Theban nobility to which he belonged 

= by birth, by training, by temperament, or was he a 
friend of the national cause—as it is safe to call a cause after 
it has been successful? Within the state there seems to be no 
question that Pindar was a thoroughpaced aristocrat, and those 
who think they have noticed greater liberality in the middle of 
his life have to acknowledge that he became more rigid towards 
the close. Without the state his imagination must have been 
fired by the splendid achievements of the Hellenes, and his re- 
ligious sense must have been stirred by the visible working of 
the divine power in setting up and putting down. He could 
not but be proud of the very victories that told against his 
own country, and yet there is no note in all his poems that 
shows the kinship that reveals itself in Simonides. The story 
that the famous fragment in praise of Athens brought upon 
him the displeasure of his countrymen, which they manifested 
by the imposition of a heavy fine, reimbursed twofold by the 
Athenians—this story, with all its variations, the statue, the 
mpotevia, has not escaped the cavils of the critics, and does 
not, in any case, prove anything more than a generous recog- 
nition of the prowess of an alien state, if, after all, anything 
Greek could be alien to a man so fully in sympathy with all 





=< 


*“ Both Aeschylus and Pindar speak of Etna in volcanic eruption. But 
Aeschylus—thoroughly Greek in this—fixes our thought on the scathe 
done to man’s labor. Pindar gives a picture of natural grandeur and 
terror (P. 1, 20). The lines on the eclipse of the sun [fr. VII. 4] are 
sublime. But it is not the moral sublimity of Aeschylus. Pindar never 
rises into the sphere of titanic battle between destiny and will. He is | 
always of the earth, even when he is among the gods.”—Jxsp. 
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that made Greece what it was. For in the sense that he loved 
all Greece, that he felt the ties of blood, of speech, above all, 
the ties of religion, Pindar was Panhellenic. The pressure of 
the barbarian that drew those ties tighter for Greece general- 
ly, drew them tighter for him also; but how? We are in dan- 
ger of losing our historical perspective by making Pindar feel 
the same stir in the same way as Aischylos. If he had, he 
would not have been a true Theban; and if he had not been 
a true Theban, he would not have been a true Greek. ‘he 
man whose love for his country knows no local root, is a map 
whose love for his country is a poor abstraction; and it is no 
discredit to Pindar that he went honestly with his state in the 
_struggle. It was no treason to Medize before there was a 
| Greece, and the Greece that came out of the Persian war was a 
\ very different thing from the cantons that ranged themselves 
on this side and on that of a quarrel which, we may be sure, 
bore another aspect to those who stood aloof from it than it 
wears in the eyes of moderns, who have all learned to be Hel- 
lenic patriots. A little experience of a losing side might aid 
historical vision. That Pindar should have had an intense ad- 
miration of the New Greece, should have felt the impulse of the 
grand period that followed Salamis and Plataia, should have 
appreciated the woe that would have come on Greece had the 
Persians been successful, and should have seen the finger of 
God in the new evolution of Hellas—all this is not incompat- 
ible with an attitude during the Persian war that those who 
see the end and do not understand the beginning may not 
consider respectable. 

The life of a lyric poet was usually a life of travel. Arion 
is the type of a wanderer, Ibykos and Simonides journeyed 
far and wide, and although we must not suppose 
that Pindar went whithersoever his song went, he 
was not a home-keeping man. His long sojourn in Sicily is 
beyond a doubt. Aigina must have been to him a second 
home. Journeys to Olympia, to Delphi, to Nemea, are cer- 
tain. If he studied under Lasos, he must have studied at 
Athens, and it is likely that he was familiar with many parts 


Travels. - 
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of Greece, that he went as far north as Macedon, as far south 


as Kyrene. Everywhere he was received with respect, with 


veneration. Myths were woven about him as about 

few poets, even in myth-loving Greece. Not only 
did the princes of earth treat him as their peer, but the 
gods showed him distinguished honor. The Delphic priests, 
_as we have seen, invited him to the Seogéa as a guest of the 
divinities, and, more than this, Pan himself sang a poem of 
Pindar’s, and Pindar returned thanks for the honor in the 
parthenion beginning *Q Mav. Of a piece with this story is 
the other that Pindar had a vision of a walking statue of 
Magna Mater, and it is needless to say that Magna Mater, 
Pan, and the rest are all combinations from various allusions 
in his poems. Unworthy of critical examination as they are, 
such stories are not to be passed by in silence, because they 
reflect the esteem in which the poet was held. 

The death of Pindar, as well as his life, was a fruitful theme. 
The poet prayed for that which was best for man. The god,— 
Ammon, or Apollo,—sent him death on the lap of his favorite 
Theoxenos,—according to one legend, in the theatre at Argos, 
according to another, in the gymnasium. His bones, how- 
ever, rested in Thebes. Persephone—or was it Demeter ?— 

Death of 2ppeared to him in vision, and reproached him with 
not having celebrated her in song, her alone of all 

the deities, and she prophesied at the same time that he would 
soon make up for his shortcomings when he should be with 
her. In less than ten days Pindar had gone to “the black- 
walled house of Phersephona” (0. 14, 20), daughter of Demeter. 
After his death he appeared in vision to an aged kinswoman, 
and repeated a poem on Persephone, which she wrote down after 
she awoke, as Coleridge did Kubla Khan, and thus preserved 
it for after-times. The time of Pindar’s death is very uncer- 

Time of ‘210. It is commonly supposed that he lived to an 

Pindar’s advanced age. Some make him die at eighty; oth- 

ers see no proof of his having gone beyond sixty- 
six. One prudent soul, with wise reserve, says he did not live 
to see the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. The latest poem» 
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that we can date certainly is O. 4 (Ol. 82, 452 B.c.), but P. 8 
is often assigned to 450 B.c. 

Sundry apophthegms are attributed to Pindar. Most of 
them show the aloofness, so to speak, of his character. 

Apoph- “ What is sharper than a saw? Calumny.” “ What 

thegms. wilt thou sacrifice to the Delphic god? A paean.” 
“Why dost thou, who canst not sing, write songs? The 
shipbuilders make rudders but know not how to steer.” 
“‘Simonides has gone to the courts of the Sicilian tyrants. 
Why hast thou no desire to do the same? I wish to live for 
myself, not for others.” These expressions at least repro- 
duce the temper of the man as conceived by antiquity. Such 
a self-contained personage could never have made himself 
loved by a wide circle. Admired he was without stint, often 
without true insight. The reverence paid his genius was 
manifested in many ways. Familiar to all is the story that 
when Thebes was pillaged and destroyed by the Macedonian 
soldiery, the house of Pindar was spared’ by the express or- 
der of Alexander the Great, whose ancestor he had celebrated 
in song (fr. VIII. 3). » 

II. 

The poems on which Pindar’s fame chiefly rests are the 
ércvixca, or Songs of Victory, composed in celebration of sue- 
works. cesses gained at the great national games. It is 
true that these poems constituted only one phase 
of his work, but they are the most important, the 
most characteristic, of all. Else they had not alone survived 
entire. They were more popular than the others, says Eusta- 
thios, because they addressed themselves more to human in- 
terests, the myths were fewer, and the obscurity was less, 
But these reasons, which are strange to us now, do not account 
for the survival. That which embodies the truest, inliest life 
of a people comes down, the rest perishes and passes over into 
new forms. Antique epos, antique tragedy, the Old Attic 


émwwixkwa. 





1“The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tow’r 
Went to the ground.”—Mutron. 
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comedy, the émvixea of Pindar—for these there is no Avatar, 
and they live on; and yet it would not be doing justice to 
the rare genius of Pindar to judge him by the émvixa alone, 
and fortunately the fragments of the other poems that remain 
are long enough to justify a characteristic, or at all events 
long enough to vindicate his versatility. The Pindar of 
Opivoc, bropxnpa, oxohy, is the Pindar of the érwvixa, but 
now his mood is sweeter, tenderer, now brighter and more 
sportive, than in the émevixa. 
But a rapid enumeration must suffice here. The Pindaric 
fragments are arranged under the following heads: 1. “Yuvor, 
Fragments. the fundamental notion of which is praise («Aéoc). 
Lipvo. The fragment of the dpvoc that called forth the 
counsel of Korinna suggests a «héog in every line. 2.-Iaavec. 
The Doric name (IIacav=Mawy) shows a Doric origin, and 
ee the rhythms were Dorian (reraypévy cal codpwr 
Movea, says Plutarch). The theme is either 
petition or thanksgiving. Pindar’s paeans are mainly on 
Apollo, to whom, with his sister Artemis, the paean originally 
was exclusively addressed. The paean seldom had orchestic 
accompaniment, and so forms a contrast to 3. ‘Yropyjpara, 
a in which the dancing is prominent, and in 
which there is a close correlation between the 
theme and the orchestic movement. The greatest master of 
this mimetic composition was Simonides.of Keos, atrdg atrot 
Kpartoroc. The hyporchemata were more secular than the 
paean, and represented the exuberant joy of the festival. 
Pindar composed a hyporchema in honor of Hieron, of which 
we have fragments; and famous is the passage also from the 
hyporchemata touching the eclipse of the sun, 4. Of rpoodd:a, 
or processional songs with flute accompaniment, 
——— Pindar composed two books, the most consid- 
erable fragment of which was prepared for a rourh to Delos, 
the others for a wourf to Delphi. 5. Map0éva, with flute 
accompaniment in the Dorian mood for chorus: 
ce ex of virgins in honor of gods, as Apollo or Pan, 
in the fragments of Pindar; or of men, as Hieron (P. 2, 19). 
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6. "Eyxwmua are laudatory poems in the widest sense. Ina 
pda. Sere they are songs sung at the Dorian 
xopoc in honor of distinguished men, and evi- 
dently it would often be difficult to tell an émvixwoy from an 
éyxomuorv. 7. Tapoivea, or “ drinking- songs,” of which the 
7. mapoivia, 7KO\a, or rather oxohid,' were sung by individ- 
gxohd. als at banquets. The name is puzzling, and 
has been variously explained in ancient and in modern times; 
the “obliquity” of the cxoddy being referred now to the 
zigzag way in which the song was passed on from singer to 
singer, now to the character of the rhythm. Engelbrecht, the 
most recent investigator, maintains that it was a generic name 
for the lighter Aiolian (Terpandrian) composition in contra- 
distinction to the gravity of the epic. As developed in litera- 
ture the skolia were brief, pithy songs, almost epigrammatic. 
The themes were love, wine, the philosophy of life, the stirring 
scenes of history. Clement of Alexandreia compares them 
oddly, but not ineffectively, with the psalms. The most fa- 
mous of all the Greek oxoAcd is that of Kallistratos in honor 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the slayers of Hipparchos 
(év puprov Kadi 70 Eipocg gophow). Béckh thinks that Pindar 
developed the oxodAwy and put it into a choral form, the chorus 
dancing while the singer was singing. All which is much 
disputed.” The fragments that we have are dactylo-epitrite. 
One of them is referred to in the introduction to O. 13. 
8. The dithyramb (d:0tpapyBoc)—a half-dozen etymologies 
P might be given, each absurder than the other— 
sts oe cane is a hymn to Iakchos (Bakchos), the mystic god, 
whose more mundane side is expressed by the name Dionysos. 
It is a fragment of one of Pindar’s dithyrambs that preserves 
to us the memorable encomium of Athens: 


® rai Aurapai kai lorrépavor Kai doidipor, 
“EdAdbos eperopa, krewvat "A@avat, Sarydsviov mrodieOpov. 





2 See A. G. Enceisrecnt, De Scoliorum Poesi, Vienna, 1882, p. 20 
* EnGeLprecnt, |. c. p. 95. 
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9. Yet one more department must be mentioned—one in which 
_ Pindar attained the highest excellence. Simonides, his rival, 
touched tenderer chords in the Opqvoc, or “lament,” and the 
9. Opavos. fragment that tells of Danaé’s lullaby to~ Perseus, 

the noble tribute to those who died at Thermopylai, 
are among the most precious remains of Greek poetry. But 
Pindar’s O@pyvcc struck a higher key, and at the sound of his 
music the gates of the world beyond roll back. The poet 
becomes a hierophant. 


II. 


A song of victory is as old as victory itself, and only younger 
than strife, ‘the father of all things.” The unrenowned ép- 
THEME, opcxac adéxrwp, spoken of by Pindar, chanted his 

The Own epinikion before the flood. Old songs of vic- 
Epinikion. tory are familiar to us from the Bible—Miriam’s 
song, Deborah’s song, the chorals of virgins that sang “ Saul 
hath slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands.” Pin- 
dar himself mentions the old pédo¢ of Archilochos, a hymn 
on the heroes of the games, Herakles and Iolaos, the rfjvedXa 
KaAXivecoc, the “See the conquering hero comes,” which was 
zhanted by the victor’s friends in default of any special epini- 
kion. No one who has read the close of the Acharnians of 
Aristophanes is likely to forget it. 

There were singers of epinikia before Simonides and Pindar, 
but we shall pass over the obscure predecessors of these two 
princes of Hellenic song, to whom the full artistic develop- 
ment of the lyric chorus was peculiarly due, pausing only to 
point out to the beginner in Pindar, who is ordinarily more 
familiar with the tragic chorus than with any other, the funda- 
mental difference between tragic and lyric. The tragic chorus 
has been called the ideal spectator, the spectator who repre- — 
sents the people. It is the conscience, the heart of the people. 
In the best days of the drama the chorus follows every turn 

Lyric Of the action, heightens every effect of joy or sorrow 

by its sympathy, rebukes every violation of the sa- 
ered law by indignant protest or earnest appeal to the powers | 


a 
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above. If the coryphaeus or head man speaks, he speaks as 
the representative of the whole. 

But in Pindar the chorus is the mouthpiece of the poet, 
and does not represent the people except so far as Pindar, 
Mouthpiece through the chorus, expresses the thought of the 
of the poet. Greeks and reflects their nationality. In the tragic 
chorus old men and young maidens, hardy mariners and cap- 
tive women are introduced; but under all the dramatic pro- 
prieties of expression, we see the beating of the Greek heart, 
we hear the sound of the Greek voice. In Pindar’s epinikion 
we never forget Pindar. 

The victories in honor of which these epinikia were com- 
posed gave rise to general rejoicing in the cantons of the vic- 
tors, and a numerous chorus was trained to celebrate duly 
the solemn festivity. This public character brought with it 
Scope ofthe 2 grander scale, a more ample sweep, and the epinz- 
Epinikion. ion took a wider scope. It is not limited to one 
narrow line of thought, one narrow channel of feeling. There 
is festal joy in the epinikion, wise and thoughtful counsel, the 


uplifting of the heart in prayer, the inspiration of a fervent 
patriotism ; all these, but_none of them constitutes its charac- 
ter. That_character is to be sought in the name itself. The 
epinikion lifts the temporary victory to the high level of the 
eternal_prevalence of the beautiful and the good over the foul 


and the base, the victor is transfigured into a glorious person- 
ification of his race, and the present is reflected, magnified, 
illuminated_in the mirror of the mythic past. Pindar rises 
to the height of his great argument. A Theban of the The- 
bans, an Aigeid, a Kadmeian he is, and continues to be, but 
the games were a pledge and_a prophecy of unity, and in the 
epinikia Pindar is national, is Panhellenic. From the summit 
of Parnassos he sweeps with impartial eye the horizon that 
bounds Greek habitation. Far in the west lies Sicily, “the 
rich,” with Syracuse, “the renowned, the mighty 
” “ sacred pale of warrior Ares,” “ of heroes and 
of horses clad in iron, foster-mother divine,” and “‘ the 
fair-built citadel of Akragas, abode of splendor, most beauti- 
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ful among the cities of men, abiding-place of Persephone,” 
and Kamarina, watered by the Hipparis, with its “ storied 
forest of stedfast dwellings,” and Himera with its hot springs, 
haunted by the nymphs, and Aitna, “all the year long the 
nurse of biting snow.” He looks across the firth to Italy, to 
the land of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, and from his height 
“bedews the city of brave men with honey.” Then, turning 
southward, he descries Libya, “the lovely third stock of the 
mainland,” where “Queen Kyrene” “unfolds her bloom.” 
Eastward then to Rhodes, “child of Aphrodite and bride of 
the sun,” to Tenedos, “resonant with lute and song.” Now 
home to Greece and Argos, “city of Danaos and the fifty 
maidens with resplendent thrones,” “the dwelling of Hera,” 
“meet residence for gods, all lighted up with valorous deeds.” 
Long does his gaze linger on Aigina, no eyesore to him, how- 
eyer it may be to the Peiraieus. One fourth of the epinikia 
have for their heroes residents of that famous island which 
Pindar loved with all the love of kindred. ‘“ Nor far from 
the Charites fell her lot,” “this city of justice,” “this island 
that had reached unto the valorous deeds of the Aiakidai,” 
“her fame perfect from the beginning,” “the hospitable 
Dorie island of Aigina.” Yet he is not blind to the merits 
of Aigina’s foe. Every one knows by heart the words that 
earned him the great reward. In the dithyramb Athens 
is “E\Addoc Epetopa, kecvai “APdvac: in the epinikia she is 
“the fairest prelude for founding songs.” His glance takes 
im with rapid sweep Lakedaimon and Thessaly. “ If Lakedai- 
mon is prosperous, Thessaly is happy; the race of one, even 
Herakles, ruleth both.” Nearer he comes, now to “famed” 
Opus, now to Orchomenos by the waters of Kephissos, land 
of steeds, dwelling-place of the Charites, and then his eye 
rests in brooding love on Thebes, the theme of his earliest . 
song, “ Thebes of the seven gates, mother mine, ‘Thebes of the 
golden shield.” 

It is evident, then, that the theme was no narrow one, that. 


all that_was best, highest, most_consecrated, all the essential 


Hellenism in Pindar had ample scope. And now, even to 
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those who know nothing of Pindar, except by the hearing of 
the ear, the great games of Greece“have been brought nearer 
by the recent excavations at Olympia, and the brilliant scene’ 
of the Olympian festival is more vivid than ever to 
the imagination. We see the troops of pilgrims 
and the hosts of traffickers wending their way to the banks 
of the Alpheios, the rhetorician conning his speech, the poet 
hugging his roll of verse, the painter nursing his picture, all 
seeking gold or glory at the festival. Few landscapes so fa- 
miliar now as the plain of Pisa, with its sacred river and his 
mischievous brother, Kladeos. The fancy can clothe the Altis 
again with the olive, and raise sunny Kronion to its pristine 
height, and crown it with the shrine to which it owes its 
name. We see again temples and treasure-houses, the flashing 
feet of the runners, the whirlwind rush of the chariots, the 
darting of the race-horses, the resolute faces of the men who 
ran in armor, the gleaming flight of the javelins, the tough per- 
sistence of the wrestlers, each striving to put off on his antago- 
nist the foulness of defeat. The scene is lighted up by the mid- 
month moon, and the revolving Horai seem to have brought 
back the music of the past to which they danced more than 
two thousand years ago. Everything that has been brought to 
light in Olympia has brought with it new light for the scene, 
for the games. The Hermes of Praxiteles is henceforth for 
us the impersonation of the youthful athlete, whose 
physical prowess has not made him forget tender- 
ness and reverence. The Nike of Paionios revives for us the 
resistless rush of victory; the breeze that fills her robe quick- 
ens the blood in our veins. Stadion, the oldest of all the 
games, most characteristic of all, as it symbolized Greek nim- 
bleness of wit, Greek simplicity of taste, pentathlon, pancra- 
tion, the chariot race, the race with horses, all these become 
more real to us for statue and vase, disk and tablet. We 
mingle in the eager crowds, we feel the tremulous excitement, 
we too become passionate partisans, and swell the volume of 
cheers. Many masters of style have pictured to us the Olym- 
pic games, but these things belong to masters of style, and ne 
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~ futile rivalry will be attempted here with what has helped so 
_ many to aclearer image of the great scene. Yet, after all that 
has been said by word-painter and by archaeologist, the poet 
must give the poet’s meaning to the whole. Reconstruct 
_ Greek life and we shall better understand Pindar. With all 
my heart; but after the reconstruction we shall need the poet’s 

- light as much as ever, if not more. 
It is only in accordance with the principle of the organic 
unity of Hellenism that the acme of Greek lyric art should 
have embodied the acme of Greek festal life. The great 
es of Greece are as thoroughly characteristic of her na- 
tionality as the choral poetry which was the expression of 
_ them and the crown of them. Choruses we find everywhere, 
games we find everywhere, but despite all recent advance in 
athleticism, the Greek games were superior in plastic beauty 
to their modern analogues, as superior as were the Greek 
choruses to the rude dance and the ruder song of May-pole 
and vintage. The point of departure may have been the 

same, but the Greeks alone arrived. 
The origin of the great games of Greece is to be sought in 
the religion of Greece,’ and the influence of Delphi,— 
games. centre of the religious life of the people,—was felt in 
Delphic every regulation that controlled these famous con- 
nee* tests. The times of the performance were in the 
hands of the priests, the cycle was a religious as well as an 
astronomical cycle. Eight years, the great year of expiation, 
the great AveaGac, the hecatomb of months, the period of the 
great roury from Tempe to Delphi, was subdivided into shorter 

periods for the performance of the games. 

The contests themselves may have come over from Asia, 
as Thukydides says, but a marked point of difference was the 
absence of intrinsically valuable prizes, which so as- 
tonished the attendants of Xerxes. At other games 
prizes of value were bestowed, and lists are given in Pindar, 
but at the great games the prize was a simple wreath. It is 
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true that abundant honor awaited the victor at home, special 
seats at festivals, free table in the prytaneion, and other im- 


munities and privileges, but the honor was the main thing, ~ 


and though it was not dearly bought,—for the two great 
historians, Herodotos and Thukydides, unlike in so many 
things, never forget to mention the agonistic achievements 
of the characters that cross their pages,—though the honor 
was not dearly bought, it was bought not only with toil, 
but with money, whether in training for the contest, or in 
outlay for horse and chariot, or in the celebration of the 
victory. . é 
Early noted, early emphasized, was another difference be- 
tween Greek games and Oriental. The human form, as some- 
Aas g thing sacred in its perfection, was displayed in all 
games and its beauty and strength to the eye of day, as to the 
* eye of the god. The Oriental games bore the mark 
of their bloody origin in self-mutilation. Under Dorian in- 
fluence, even the Ionian dropped his trailing robes and brought 
a living sacrifice to his deity, the fresh bloom of young man- 
hood, the rich efflorescence of the gifts of fortune. 
Of these festivals the greatest was the Olympian, “the sun 
in the void ether,” that makes the lesser lights pale into noth- 
Olympian ingness, the fire that shines in the blackness of 
games. night, and makes night look blacker by its brill- 
iancy. The establishment of it, or the re-establishment of it, 
marks the union of the Doric island of Pelops, and it speed- 
ily rose to national importance. The first recorded victory is 
that of Koroibos (cradiy vuchoac), 776 B.c. The Olympian 
games were celebrated at the end of every four years, begin- 
ning, according to the older view, with the first- full moon fol- 
lowing the first new moon after the summer solstice, according 
to the recent investigations of Unger, with the second full moon 
Pythian, after the same. The Pythian festival, celebrated in 
iNemean; the third year of each Olympiad, was revived and put 
* on a firmer footing in 586 B.c., and the establishment 
or revival of the Nemean is assigned to 573 B.c., of the Isthmian 
to 582 B.c., and it is no mere coincidence that the rise of this 
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“new life belongs to the same century that witnessed the down- 


- fall of the ambitious houses that had acquired despotic power 
in Corinth and Sikyon. 


There were games all over Greece—one sometimes wearies 
of such lists as are unrolled in O. 13—but these four were of 


National national significance, all of them Amphiktyonic, all 


sr these more or less under Delphic, under Apollinic influ- 
games. ence. A sacred truce was proclaimed to guarantee 
the safety of pilgrims to the games, and a heavy fine was im- 


_ posed on any armed body that should cross the border of Elis 


in the sacred month. In this peace of God the opposing ele- 
ments of Greek nationality met and were reconciled. The 
impulsive Ionian was attuned to the steadier rhythm of the 
Dorian, and as Greek birth was required of all competitors, 
the games prepared the way for a Panhellenism which was no 
sooner found than lost. And yet, despite this Panhellenic 
character, the games did not entirely lose the local stamp. 
The Pythian games, for instance, were especially famous for 


their musical contests, the Isthmian gave the most ample op- 


portunity for commercial exchange. 
Two moral elements, already indicated, enter into the games. 
mévog hey are called by homely names, toil and ex- 
Samrdva pense, mévoc darava re.’ They are moral ele- 
7 ments because they involve self-sacrifice, submis- 
sion to authority, devotion to the public weal. ‘So run that 
ye may obtain” is not merely an illustration, it is a lesson. 
Whether it be fleetness of foot or swiftness of horse, it de- 
mands the renunciation of self-will, and the glory is, after all, 
not the winner’s, but the god’s, for the beauty that shone forth 
on the stadion, the wealth that glittered in the festal display, 
Honor paid came alike from God. The games themselves are 
= held in honor of the gods, the Olympian and Ne- 
mean of Zeus, the Pythian of Apollo, the Isthmian of Posei- 
don. Their praise is often the burden of the song, and the 





70. 5,15. If, however, that is not accepted as Pindaric, we have I. 1, 
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poems in which they are not magnified may be counted on 
one hand. 

The great national heroes of Greece share in the honor. 
Herakles is hardly less vividly present to our mind 
at the Olympian games than Zeus himself. Indeed 
the Herakles of Pindar might well claim a separate chapter.’ 
And as the games are a part of the worship of the gods, so 
victory is a token of their favor, and the epenikion becomes a 
hymn of thanksgiving to the god, an exaltation of the deity 
or of some favorite hero. The god, the hero, is often the 
centre of some myth that occupies the bulk of the poem, and 
it may seem at the first glance, perhaps after repeated read- 
ing, that mere caprice had dictated the choice of this or that 
myth rather than another, but closer study seldom fails to re- 
veal a deeper meaning in the selection. The myth is often 
a parallel, often a prototype. Then the scene of the victory 
is sacred. Its beauties and its fortunes are unfailing sources 

Scene of Of song. We learn how Pelops of yore won the 
the victory. chariot-race against Oinomaos, we learn how Hera- 
kles planted the Altis with trees, and brought the olive from 


Herakles. 


the distant land that lies behind the blast of shrill Boreas. ~ 


Not less favored is the land of the victor. Country and city 
are often blended with goddess or heroine whose history of 
City ofthe ‘tial and triumph prefigures the trial and triumph 
ctor. of the victor. Then the history of the house often 
History of carried the poet up to the higher levels of poetry, 
* for the house was not unfrequently an old heroic 

line going back into the mythic past. The epinikion is thus 
lifted up above the mere occasional poem, and we can well 
understand how such a crown of glory as a Pindarie ode 
would be carefully preserved and brought forth on each re- 
currence of the festal day. Such a poem has often for its 
theme a grand tradition, traditional hospitality, traditional 
freedom from vPpc, that arch-crime against the life of a 
Greek state, traditional victories. Even when the fortunes of 





2'V. Mencuint, Ercole nei canti di Pindaro. Milano, 1879. 
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a house have been chequered, what is lost in brilliancy is 
gained in human interest. The line disowned of Fortune 
comes to its rights again. The glory of the grandsire is re- 
vived in the third generation. Then there is the victory it- 
self with all the splendor that attends it—the sacrifices, the 
processions, the banquets, the songs; and, not least, the songs, 
for Pindar magnifies his calling, and large space is given to 
the praise of poetry. 

From this rapid enumeration of the elements of the epini- 
kion, it will appear that the range is not narrow. There is 
scope enough for the highest work, as high as the brazen 
heaven not to be climbed of men, deep as the hell in which 
“yon people” bear toil and anguish not to be looked at with 
mortal eye, broad as the family, the house, the race, mankind. 
And yet the poetry of Pindar does not lose itself in generali- 
ties. He compares his song to a bee that hastes from flower 
to flower, but the bee has a hive. He compares his song to a 
ship, but the ship has a freight and a port. His song does 
not fly on and on like a bird of passage. Its flight is the 
flight of an eagle, to which it has so often been likened, cir- 
cling the heavens, it is true, stirring the ether, but there is a 
point on which the eye is bent, a mark, as he says, at which 
the arrow is aimed. The victory is not forgotten. The epi- 
nikion is what its name implies. Not a set piece of poetic 
fire-works, nor yet, as many would make it out to be, a sermon 
in rhythm. It is a song of. praise. But all extravagance of 
eulogy is repressed by the dread of Nemesis, by that law of 
The Epini- DAlance which kept the Greek in awe of presump- 
kionasong tion. The victor may see his image transfigured 

into the form of hero, or even god; only he is re- 
minded that he is of the earth. M) pareve Zeve 
yeveoOax. Sometimes the praise is veiled with the myth, but 


when it is direct, it is delicate. The victor’s garland, he says, | 


demands the song, but the song is not such a trumpet-blast as 


would blow the garland off the victor’s head, if not the vic- | 

tor’s head as well. That is modern eulogy. Of course it will 

be said that Pindar’s eulogy was eulogy to order, but it was 
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not falsehood with a cunning makeweight of good advice. 
The eulogy spends itself where eulogy is earned. To whiten 
Hieron is easier than to blacken Pindar. The excellence of 
the victors in the athletic contest, of men like Diagoras, of 
boys like Agesidamos, the liberality of Theron, of Hieron, of 
Arkesilas in the chariot-race, are assuredly fit themes for praise. 
The prosperity of the victor and his house, as a sign of God’s 
favor, might well deserve the commendation of the poet. 
But Pindar was too high a character to make deliberate mer- 
chandise of falsehood, and while it runs counter to common- 
sense to suppose that he availed himself of his commission to 
read the high and mighty tyrants of Greece lectures on their 
moral defects, he is too much a reflection of the Apollo, who 
is his master, to meddle with lies. With all his faults, Hieron 
was a Doric prince of whom Dorians needed not to be ashamed, 
but there is reserve enough in Pindar’s praise of a man like 
Hieron to make us feel the contrast when he comes to Theron. 
Unfortunately, Pindar is not expected to have humor, and the 
jest of “the hireling Muse” and “the silvered countenance” — 
be it “of Terpsichore” or “ of songs” (I. 2, 7)—has done him 
harm with critics of narrow vision. 
In all estimates of Pindar’s poetry, it is important to re- 
Pindars Member that he belonged: to the aristocracy of 
relations to Greece, that his poems were composed for the aris- 
" toeracy, and that he spoke of them and to them 
as their peer. No man of the people is praised in his poems. 
It is the purest fancy that Thrasydaios (P. 11) was other than 
a man of the highest birth, Now men of aristocratic habits 
are scrupulously polite to persons of inferior position with 
whom they may be brought into social contact. Among their 
own set their manners are less reserved. And Pindar was in 
his own set when he was among these Olympian and Pythian 
victors, and there was a strain of familiar banter in his poems 
that would not have been tolerated or tolerable in any or- 
dinary man. It is not likely that he made an allusion to 
Psaumis’s gray hair (O. 4). If he did, it would pass. It is 
undeniable that he made a harmless jest at the insignificant 
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Bertie of his townsman Melissos (I. 3). When he hints 
at envy and feud, he has the tone of one who knows all the 
secrets of a coterie, and when he sorrows, he sorrows as one 
_who has carried the body of a friend to the tomb. If we 
had mémoires pour servir, Pindar’s reserves, his enigmas, his 
_ aristocratic intimacies might be forgiven. As it is, those who 
cannot amuse themselves by reconstructing the scandalous 
chronicle of the fifth century, often end by hating a poet 
~ whose personality for love or hate is stamped deep on all his 
~ works, 
IV. 

Men who themselves owed everything to form have been 
found to maintain that translation conveys the essential, and 
that the highest survives the process of transmis- 
sion without any considerable loss. Far less dan- 
gerous is the paradox of Moriz Haupt, “Do not translate : 
_ translation is the death of understanding. The first stage is 
to learn to translate; the second to see that translation is im- 
oo ”* Tn the transfer to a foreign language the word 
_ loses its atmosphere, its associations, its vitality. The angle 
at which it meets the mental vision is often changed, the 
rhythm of the sentence is lost. -The further one penetrates 
into the life of a language, the harder does translation be- 
_ come; and so we often have the result that the version of the 
_ young student is better than that of the-experienced scholar, 

because the latter tries to express too much, and hence falls 
into paraphrase and sheer cumbrousness. The true vision of 
a work of literary art is to be gained by the study of the 

original, and by that alone. And this holds even as to the ethic 

_ yalue of poetry. To put Pindar’s thoughts, his views of life, 
into other words, is often to sacrifice the delicate point on 
which the whole moral turns. If this is true of the single 
word, the single sentence, it holds with still more force of the 

_ attempt to form an image of the poet’s world of thought and 
feeling by the simple process of cataloguing translations of 
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his most striking thoughts under certain rubrics. This has 
been done by various scholars, notably by Bippart and by 
Buchholz." With their help one can give ode and verse for 
Pindar’s attitude towards the beliefs of his time, for his views 
of the gods and heroes, of human destiny, of politics, prac- 
tical and speculative, of Pindar’s relations to persons.” One 
can give ode and verse for Pindar’s belief in blood, in genius, 
for his contempt of the groundlings, for his tenets of art, of 
life, of government, if, indeed, we dare break up the antique 
unity in which all three are merged. But the methodical 
channels in which Pindar’s poetical vein is thus made to run 
give no notion of the play of the poet’s genius. The stream 
that escapes from the waste-pipe of a fountain gives no no- 
tion of the rise and fall and swirl and spray and rainbow 
glitter of the volume of water that rejoices to return the 
sportive touch of the sunlight. The catechism has its uses, 
but it is not the Bible, and as there is no space in this essay 
for a Pindaric catechism, it must suffice to show how much 
the study of a few odes will teach us of what Pindar believed 
concerning God, and what duty he thought God required of 
man. ‘True, to the great question, “ What is God?’ Pindar 
has no answer in any of his odes; he is as silent as Simonides. 
But when we ask, “ Are there more gods than one?” the 
answer comes speedily from the first Olympian, “There be 
gods many and lords many.” Zeus dominates officially (v. 10), 
and some see in this, as in the use of @ede and 
daiuwv elsewhere, a tendency to the monotheistic 
idea, but Poseidon (vv. 40, 73, 75), who held the Peloponne- 
sos in his embrace, rules the myth. We are reminded of 
Kronos (v. 10); Aphrodite is not forgotten (v. 75), nor one of 
the great powers behind the throne, Klotho (v. 26),—to say 
nothing of the unfailing Muses (v. 112). We are in the fa- 


God. 





1 Brppart, Pindar’s Leben, Weltanschauung, und Kunst, Jena, 1848. 
Bucunuoiz, Die sittliche Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos, 
Leipzig, 1869. 

2 A. Croiser, Pindare, pp. 162-291, has treated these matters in the 
right spirit, because he has kept the setting for the most part. 
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miliar world of Greek divinities. The poet’s attitude towards 
the gods is that of his people, and a study of all the odes 
would only confirm the impression of the first. Nearly every 
ode is full of gods. Not one of the shining forms of the 
great divinities is lacking, not even Hestia, who has a large 
space in N.11. Pindar’s world of the gods is an organized 
state, won by the victory of Zeus over the Titanic brood. 
In the first Olympian, as in all the Olympians, Zeus rules se- 
renely. It is true that his throne, Aitna, rests on the violent 
hundred-headed Typhoeus (O. 4, 6), but we do not feel the 
stirrings of the revolted spirit as in P. 1, 15, or in P. 8, 16, for 
the Pythians magnify the office of Apollo, who is the Word of 
Zeus, the god that bids harmony and measure reign in state 
and man. ‘The being of Apollo is much more deeply in- 
wrought with the Pythian odes than that of Zeus with the 
Olympian. | 
This belief in the gods, or acceptance of the gods, did not 
‘involve belief in this or that special myth. The historical 
| books of the unwritten Bible, so to speak, were open 
Mythology. iy. 
to all manner of scepticism, as we know from the 
annals of the time, as well as from Pindar. Every one re- 
members Xenophanes’ revolt against the fables of Greek my- 
thology. So, Pindar, in the famous passage, beginning (v. 28) 
}} Oavpara TONG, kai ov Te Kai Bpordy, kré., speaks of legends 
cunningly set off with glittering falsehoods. He distrusts the 
myth, he resolutely refuses’to believe it when it jeopards the 
honor of God. He who himself invokes Charis for the praise 
of man, dreads her persuasive power in things divine. “TI can- 
not call one of the blessed cannibal.” ‘There is a conflict in Pin- 
dar’s poems on this subject as on others. We of this time know 
well what this means, for doubt runs through all our literature. 
Only the antique poet is not tortured by his doubts; the 
priestly temper conquers. He keeps his tongue from aught 
that would offend the god, and leaves the god himself to rec- 
oncile the partial views of his worshippers. The cultivation 
of a religious temper is his resource against scepticism, and 
this age has seen many shining examples of critical knowledge 
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held in harmless solution by reverence for the divine. Pin- . 
dar’s criticism, it must be confessed, is of the crudest. His 
interpretation of the story of the cannibalic meal of the gods 
is very much in the vein of the most prosaic school of Greek 
mythologists, and not unlike what we find in early rationalistic 
criticism of the Biblical narrative. In similar straits he sim- 
ply cries out, 0.9, 38: amd poe Adyor | rovrov, ordéua, prov" | 
évet TO ye NovdopHaoa Oeove | ExOpa cogia. © 

Still limiting our vision to the first Olympian, we ask, “ What 

is Pindar’s view of human life, human destiny?’ The Greek 
wail over our mortality is heard here also. “The immortals 
sent Pelops straight back to dwell again among the tribes of 
men whose doom is speedy” (v.65). And banished Pelops 
cries—Oaveiv 0 cio avayxa (v. 82)—“ As we needs must die, 
why should one nurse a nameless old age in darkness idly 
sitting, and all in vain?’ Life is darkness unless it be lighted 
up by victory such as the sunshine of Olympia (v. 97), but 
that is all. The light within man is darkness, and the light 
that comes from without depends on the favor of God. God 
has Hieron’s cause at heart (v. 106), but God may fail. “If 
he fail not speedily” (v. 108), then— This strain is heard 
over and over again, the shortness and the sorrows of human 
Manis of life, the transitoriness of its pleasures, the utter de- 
afer days. pendence on the will of an envious God. We feel 
trouble. throughout that we are in the atmosphere of Hesiod 
rather than in the atmosphere of Homer, and yet Homer is 
sadder than either by reason of the contrasting sunshine. — 
Instead of searching for texts, read the eighth Pythian, the 
Ecclesiastes of the odes. 

It is true that the first Olympian would not be the best 
place to look for Pindar’s views of government. The ode 
from beginning to end has to do with the summits of things, 
not the foundations. But when in another Hieronic ode (P. 
1, 61) he comes to the basis of the state, we find that 
Hieron founded Aitna in honor of Zeus, “ with god- 
built freedom in the use and wont (véorc) of Hyllid standard.” 
In these few words we have everything. We have the dedi- 


The State. 
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eation to the Supreme, we have liberty based on God’s will, 
we have a life directed by hereditary usage. The word vé- 
poe is a concession to the times—for Homer sree nothing 
‘of vdépoc—but we still feel the “use and wont;” vépoc is not 
law” to Pindar, it is “ way.” So in his daedioné poem he says, 
P.10, 70: ilo’ pépovre voporv Oeooadoy, and a high and mighty 
way was the way of the Thessalians. How Pindar felt when 
the spirit of Tranquillity was violated we see by P. 8—the truest 
expression of the aristocrat alarmed and grieved for his order. 
_ The next point suggested by the first Olympian is the rep- 
resentative position of Pindar as the expounder of Greek 
“Pindaran ethics. Is Pindar speaking for himself or for his 
“OFarek” people? Many of his thoughts are not his own. 
They are fragments of the popular Hellenic cate- 
Beisain, and they become remarkable in Pindar partly by the 
‘mode of presentation, partly by the evident heartiness with 
which he accepts the national creed. So in v. 56, and P. 2, 28, 
pve find a genealogy which was as popular with the Greeke as 
*OhBos—K6- Sin and Death in the Christian system. “OAGoc— 
pos—YBpis Kopoc—"YPpic —" Arn. The prosperity that pro- 
. —Am,- duces pride and fulness of bread culminates in 
‘overweening insolence and outrage, and brings on itself mis- 
chief sent from heaven. That is not Pindar, any more than it 
‘is Solon, than it is Theognis, Aischylos. But the genius that | 
‘stamps these commonplaces into artistic form, that gives to / 
the wisdom of the many the wit of the one, and makes the 
‘doctrine a proverb, this was Pindar’s, and Pindar’s was the 
believing soul that breathed into the dead dogma the breath 
ofa living and a working faith; and we call that man great\ 
who thinks and utters the people’s thought best. 
_ So it is no new doctrine that he teaches when he insists so 
‘much on the corollary of the abhorred genealogy just cited— 
‘the necessity of self-control. Laws are only symptoms, not 
remedies of disease in the body politic. Whenever crime is 
Tife, legislation is rife, that is all, and the pydev ayar, the 
“awdpocvvn, on which the Greek laid so much stress, points to 
the moral difficulties of an impulsive race, whose moral har- 
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mony seems to be artistic rather than moral. The Greeks 
were too airy, too much like Hermes, of whom comparative 
pérpa pay mythologists have made the morning breeze, too 
yropa Roa: little like Apollo. The text, then, on which Greek 
pétpa 8€xal moralists preached longest and loudest on which 
Karexov. Pindar preached loudest and oftenest, is the need 
of self-control. Pindar cares not whether it be the old, old 
story or not. This negative gospel is the burden of his mor- 
alizing. So in the first Olympian, v. 114: pnxére wawracve 
mopowv. “ Be thou not tempted to strain thy gaze to aught 
beyond.” ‘“ As far as the pillars of Herakles, but no further ; 
that is not to be approached by wise or unwise” (O, 3, 44). 
And so in every key, “ Let him not seek to become a god” 
(O. 5, 24), or, if that is not Pindar, ‘‘ Seek thou not to become 
Zeus” (I. 4 [5], 14). “The brazen heavens are not to be 
mounted,” says the moralist of twenty (P. 10, 27). pérpo 
caraPacve, says Pindar the aged (P. 8, 78). 
Another point also discernible in the first Olympian is the 
lofty self-consciousness of genius. This Pindar shows in 
Self-con- all his poems, and strikingly here. His theme is 
_ Selousness. hioh, but he is level with his high theme. If higher 
come, he can still ascend. A more glorious victory shall re- 
ceive a still sweeter song. The arrow shot has reached the 
lone ether, but the Muse has still her strongest bolt in reserve 
for him, and in his closing prayer he wishes a lofty career for 
Hieron, and side by side with the prince let the poet stand, 
mpooarvroy aodia kal “Edavac édvra tavrg. The proud self- 
assertion is hardly veiled by the prayer. In the second Olym- 
pian there is the same maintenance of high pretension. In 
the first Olympian it is the Muse that keeps her strongest bolt 
in reserve. In the second it is the poet himself that keeps 
his arrow within his quiver (v.92). He seems, as has been 
said, to rise to the stature of Apollo himself in his proud 
scorn of the Python brood. How, then, is this to be recon- 
ciled with the self-control, the freedom from boasting, which 
Hellenic ethic enjoins? It is because of the source of genius 
—God himself. Pindar looks down on lesser poets as eagles 
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on ravens (O. 2, 96), on daws (N. 3, 82). Contempt, scorn, 
superciliousness are hardly the words. It is a sublime look- 
ing over the heads of his rivals with at most a faint conscious- 
_ness of their cawing far below. This is a dangerous assump- 
tion, an attitude that may be nothing but a posture, and we 
resent it in inferior poets, who take on Pindaric airs. But 
Pindar at his greatest height does not forget by whom 
he is borne up, the limits of his god-given power. xp) dé 
Kar avroy aici mavroc dpay pérpov (P. 2,34). The little that 
he has to say about training bears on the games rather than 
on hisart. In QO. 8, 59 he is speaking expressly of a trainer,’ 
and there the meaning is disputed. Mild enough is O. 10 
(11), 22. But elsewhere Nature is praised—often blended 
with God and Fortune—to the exclusion of mere 

— learning, of the dudaxrat aperai of O. 9,108. rd de 
$ug Kparioroy day is his motto. If Pindar cultivated a choice 
garden of the Graces, it is by a skill that Fate has allotted 
him (O. 9,27). If men are good and wise, it is in accordance 
with a daiuwy (vy. 28), and as if never weary of the theme, he 
-eomes back to it in v.100. Again it sounds forth in O. 11 
(10), 10: “ wisdom is of God.” When he longs for the good 
and the beautiful it must come from God (P. 11, 50). Part, 
and parcel of this belief in nature, in God, is his belief in hered- 
ity. This comes out more crudely, as might be expected, in 
his earliest poem—which is an arrangement, in God and Blood 
(P. 10), but it is no less fundamental in that which some con- 
‘sider his latest (P. 8), when he intimates, not obscurely, that the 
hope of Aigina rests on the transmitted virtues of her noble stock. 
Pindar has been called a Pythagorean, but this is saying 
‘nothing more than that he shared with Pythagoras the 
Thenext belief in the doctrine of the immortality of the 
world. soul, which had its main support in the Delphic 
oracle and in the Pythian temple. The symbolism of this 
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belief is found everywhere in Greek religion, especially in the 
Bacchic cycle, and in the mysteries of the Twain Deities, 
Demeter and Persephone. The second Olympian shows his 
creed in part as to the future world.’ Such a creed, it may be: 
noted, is of a piece with the aristocratic character of his mind, 
the continuation of the proper distinction between Good and 
Bad, in the Doric sense, not a system of revenges for the in- 
equality of present fortune, as too many consider it. The 
grave is not all silence to Pindar; the ghost of sound, Echo, 
may visit the abode of the dead, and bear glad tidings to 
those who have gone before (O. 14, 21). Immortality has not 
been brought to light, but the feeling hand of the poet has 
found it in the darkness of Persephone’s home. 


V. 


Pindar was classed by the ancient rhetoricians as an exem- 
plar of the avernpa dppovia, as belonging to the same class 
STYLE With Aischylos in tragedy, with Thukydides in his- 
AND ART. tory, Antiphon in oratory.” This classification is 
Pindar an based on grounds which do not all justify themselves 
“of the. at once to the modern reader, although they have 
overnp® their warrant in the formal system of rhetoric, with 
Gppovia. . : 
its close analysis of figures of speech and figures of 
thought, its minute study of the artistic effect of the sequence of 
sounds. But “downright,” “unstudied,” are hardly adjectives 
that we should apply to Pindar without much modification.’ 





? See note on v. 62. 

2 Dionys. Ha., De compos. gurerans pi 150 (R.). 

° In the treatise just cited Dionysios gives an analysis of one of Pin- 
dar’s dithyrambs (fr. IV. 3), but his comments turn on phonetics, An- 
other characteristic of Pindar may be found in his Veterum seriptorum 
censura, p. 224, which, though not free from professional cant, is worth 
quoting: Zndwri¢ dé Kai Tlivdapog dvoparwv Kai vonuarwy sivera Kai 
peyadorpeeiac Kai Tévou Kai mEpiovoiacg Kai KaTaoKevng Kai duvapews 
kai Tikpiacg peTandorne Kai TUKVOTHTOS kai oeuvornroc Kat yvwpo- 
Aoyiac Kai tvepyeiag Kai oXNHATIO HWY kai 0omotac Kai avenoewe Kai 
Cevooewe* padora Oé Twr éic swppoobvny Kat evotBeav Kai peyadompé- 
Teav HOwyY. 
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he famous characteristic of Horace’ emphasizes the opulence 
f Pindar, the wealth and movement of his poetry. But in 
many respects Pindar does not in the least resemble 
a mountain-torrent, and if we accept the views of 
those who systematize his course of thought into the minutest 
channels, we should sooner think of comparing the Pindaric 
poems with the csuroi dyeroi of the Hipparis (O. 5, 12), than 
with the headlong course of the Anfidus, which Horace evi- 
dently has in mind. Pindar’s peculiar accumulation of para-} J 
ic sentences, clause following clause with reinforcing weight, 
indeed be compared with the ever-increasing volume of 
the mountain-stream as it is fed from hillside and gorge, and 
there are many passages in which the current runs strong and 
fast, and needs the large utterance of the profundum os, but 
the other figure of the Dirkaian swan rising above the din of 
the torrent of poetry, his wings filled with the strong inspira! 
tion of the Muse,* yet serene and majestic in his flight, is not, _{ 
to be forgotten. Quintilian (10, 1, 61) echoes Hor- 

ace, as usual: MWovem sybscorian longe Pindarus 
_princeps spiritus magni ificentia, sententis, figuris, beatissima | 
rerum verborumque copia. 

Let us now turn from the characteristics of Pindar, as given 
by others, to the poet himself. We have not to do with the 
naive. Pindar is profoundly self-conscious, and his witness 
concerning himself is true. He distinctly-claims for himself 
elevation, opulence, force, cunning workmanship, vigorous ex- 
: ecution. In what seems to moderns almost un- 
own _ lovely self-assertion, he vindicates his rank as a poet 
ey. just as he would vindicate his rank as an aristo- 
rat He is an eagle, his rivals are ravens and daws (O. 2, 96; 


tintilian. 





1 Od. 4, 2: Monte decurrens velut amnis imbres 
quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Servet immensusque ruit profundo 

7 Pindarus ore. 

, 2 1.¢.v.25: Multa Dirceeum levat aura cyenum 
tendit, Antoni, quotiens in altos 
nubium tractus. 
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N. 3, 82). Bellerophon shooting his arrows from the lone 
bosom of the chill ether (O. 13, 87) is a prefigurement of his 
poetic exaltation, his power, his directness, and so he never 
wearies of calling his songs arrows or darts (O. 1, 112; 2, 91. : 
99; 9, 5.12; 18, 93; P.1, 12. 44; 6, 37), which sometimes — 
fall in a hurtling shower; but sometimes a single arrow hits 
the mark, sometimes a strong bolt is kept in reserve by the — 
Muse, for Pindar, as an aristocrat, is a man of reserves. Of 
the richness of his workmanship none is better aware than — 
he. The work of the poet is a Daedalian work, and the sinu- 
ous folds are wrought with rare skill (O. 1, 105), the art of - 
art is selection and adornment, the production of a rich and 
compassed surface (P. 9,83). The splendor of the Goddesses 
of Triumphal Song irradiates him (P. 9, 97), and he is a 
leader in the skill of poesy, which to him is by eminence wis- 
dom (cogia),* wisdom in the art of the theme, and in the art 
of the treatment. Now how far does Pindar’s account of 
himself correspond to the actual impression? What is the 
immediate effect of the detailed work of his poems, that de- 
tailed work by which he is at first more comprehensible? 
The detail of Pindar’s odes produces, from the very outset of 
the study, an irresistible effect of opulence and elevation. 
Opulence is wealth that makes itself felt, that suggests, al- 
most insultingly, a contrast, and that contrast is in- 
digence. It is one half of an aristocrat, elevation 
being the other, so that in art as in thought, as in politics, as 
in religion, Pindar is true to his birth and to his order. This 
opulence, this abundance of resource, shows itself in strength 
and in splendor, for wAovroe is peydvwp, trovToe is evpvabevije. 
_“The word splendor and all its synonyms seem to be made for 
Pindar. He drains dry the Greek vocabulary of words for 
light and bright, shine and shimmer, glitter and glister, ray 
and radiance, flame and flare and flash, gleam and glow, burn 
and blaze. The first Olympian begins with wealth and 
_' strength, with flaming fire of gold, and the shining star of 





Opulence. 
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1P. 4,248: woddoior 0 dynuat codiacg érépore. 
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the sun. The fame of Hieron is resplendent, and the shoul- 
der of Pelops gleams. No light like the light of the eye, 
thought the Greek, and the ancestors of Theron were the eye 
of Sicily, and Adrastos longs for the missing eye of his army. 
So the midmonth moon in her golden chariot flashed full the 
eye of evening into the face of Herakles. Wealth is not 
enough. It must be picked out, set off. It is not the uni- 
form stare of a metallic surface, it must be adorned with the 
tracery that heightens the value of the background. Pindar 
delights in elaboration. His epinikion itself, as we have 
seen, combines the two moral elements of the games zédvoc 
darava re. His lyre has a various range of notes, his quiver 
is full of arrows, and at times such is the shower of notes, 
such the rain of arrows, such the sparkle and flash and flame 
of the lights, such the sweet din and rumble and roar of the 
music of earth and the music of heaven, that the poet him- 
self, overcome by the resources of his own art, confesses his 
defeat, and by one strong impulse of his light feet, swims out 
of the deluge of glory with which he has flooded the world 
of song.’ It requires strength to carry this opulence of splen- 
dor, but Pindar’s opulence is the opulence of strength as well. 
He does not carve his bow with curious figures so deeply cut - 
that at the drawing of the string the weapon snaps. His is 
not a sleepy but a vivid opulence, not a lazy but a swift opu- 
lence. Everything lives in his poems, everything is personi- 
fied. Look at the magical way in which he lights up this 
great lamp of the architecture of his Odeon in the first Pythian. 
“© Golden Lyre, joint heirloom of Apollo and the Muses 





* It will be observed by those who know Pindar already, that I have 
taken no notice of the various interpretations and readings that have been 
suggested for this passage (O. 13,114). In an edition like the present, one 
has the right to choose what would be useful for beginners, or needful for 
self-vindication. Those who cannot believe that Pindar is speaking of 
his own feet may compare the metaphor in N. 5, 20: paxpd poe | adrdbev 
Ghypal brockanro tig* éxw yovdrwy ihagpdy dppayv. For the comic 
side of the swimming singer, comp. Ar. Ran. 244: yaipoyrec wdne modv- 
roddp Borst pédeory. How any one can consider dva to mean “Lord,” in 
this passage, is to me as yet a mystery. 
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violet-tressed, thou for whom the step, the dancer’s step, lis- 
teneth.” “Obeyeth” seems too faint. We see the foot poised, 
tremulously listening for the notes of the phorminx, as if it 
had a hearing of its own. A few verses further down, “snowy 
Aitna, nursing the livelong year the biting snow,” not “ her 
snow,” as it has been rendered. It is not hers. It has come 
down to her from Heaven. It is the child of Zeus, and only - 
rests on her cold bosom, the pillar of the sky. Yet again the 
couch on which the fettered giant lies goads him and galls | 
him, as if it too had a spite against him, as well as the weight — 
of continent and island that pinches his hairy breast. And _ 
so it is everywhere; and while this vividness in some instances 
is faint to us, because our language uses the same personifica- 
tions familiarly, we must remember that to the Greek they 
were new, or, at all events, had not entirely lost their saliency 
by frequent attrition. | | 
Swiftness is a manifestation of strength, and Pindar is 


swift and a lover of swiftness, to judge by his imagery. 


! Swiftmess. 


— 


Swiftness we readily recognize in plan, in narrative. 
In detail work it goes by another name, concentra-_ 
tion—the gathering of energy to a point, a summing up of 
vitality in a word. It is the certainty with which Pindar 
comes down on his object that gives so much animation, so 
much strength, so much swiftness to his style. A word, an 
epithet, and the picture is there, drawn with a stroke. In the 
second Olympian he is telling of the blessedness of the souls 
that have overcome. When he comes to the damned, he 
calls them simply “those.” “The others bear anguish too 
great for eye to look at.” Mon ragioniam di lor. In the same 
wonderful second Olympian he says, “ Liveth among the Olym- 
pians she that was slain by the rumble of the thunder, long- 
haired Semele.”” Semele died not “amid,” but “by” the roar. 
“ Killed with report.” The roar was enough to destroy that 


se gentle life, and the untranslatable ravuéBepa gives at once 


the crown of her womanhood, the crown of her beauty, the 
crown of her suffering. Semele lives again .as she appeared 
to Zeus, when he visited her with immortal terrors. 


F 


‘ The aristocrat must be rich, must be strong. A man may 
be both and yet be vulgar, for shore tein vulgar beauty, a vul- 
“gar genius. The second characteristic of Pindar is elevation. | 
This word is preferred to sublimity, because sublimity is ab- 
solute, and is incompatible with the handling of any but the 
highest themes. Elevation is relative. You may 
" treat a thing loftily without treating it sublimely. 
"Pindar is not always in the altitudes, though he loves “ the 
lone bosom of the cold ether,” and the fruits that grow on 
the topmost branches of the tree of virtue, nearest the sun, 
and the lofty paths along which the victors of Olympia walk. 
_ He is not lacking in sportiveness, but whatever he treats, he 
_ treats with the reserve of a gentleman, a term which is no 
_ anachronism when applied to him. Hence his exquisite pie 
ty. “Secret are wise Suasion’s keys unto Love’s sanctities ” 
he sings himself, and amid the palpitating beauties of Greek 
mythology he never forgets the lesson that he puts in the 
mouth of the Centaur (P. 9, 42). The opulence, strength, 
_ swiftness, elevation, of Pindar’s art reveal themselves in vary- 
_ ing proportions in the various odes. Noteworthy for its opu- 
lence is the seventh Olympian, for Diagoras of Rhodes, the 
famous boxer, which the Rhodians copied in letters of gold, 
and dedicated in the temple of Athena at Lindos. What state- 
_ ly magnificence in the famous forefront of the sixth Olympian, 
in which he sets up the golden pillars of his porch of song. 
_ What vividness in his immortal description of the power of 


music in the first Pythian. Gray’s imitation is well known: 
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Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie, 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 


- Matthew Arnold’s is not unfamiliar: 


And the eagle at the beck 
Of the appeasing, gracious harmony 
Droops all his sheeny, brown, deep-feather’d neck, 


] 
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Nestling nearer to Jove’s feet, 
While o’er his sovereign eye 
The curtains of the blue films slowly meet. 
But to begin to cite is never to stop. 

Of the various elements that go to make up this total im-— 
pression of opulence and elevation, some will be considered 
hereafter. Something will be said of the effect of the © 
rhythms, something of the opalescent variety of the dialect, 
of the high relief of the syntax, of the cunning workmanship — 
that manifests itself in the order of the words. Let us now 
turn to a closer consideration of that which first attracts atten- 
tion in an author, the vocabulary. Much might be said of — 
Vocabulary- the vocabulary, with its noble compounds,’ whether 
Compounds. taken from the epic thesaurus, and so consecrated — 
by the mint-mark of a religious past, or created with fresh 
vitality by the poet himself. In the paucity of the remains of — 
the lyric poets, we cannot always be certain that such and 
such a word is Pindar’s own, but that he was an audacious 
builder of new words” is manifest from the fragments of his 
dithyrambs. Some of the most magnificent are put in the 
openings of the odes, as O. 2,1: dvaéidppryyec tpva. O. 
8, 4: veoatyadov rpdrov. O. 8, 3: dpycepadivov. O. 13, 1: 
rptooduprovicay. P. 1,1: iomdoxdpwr. P. 2, 1: peyadoro- 
huec . .. Babuwordépov. P. 8, 2: peyusrorodu. P. 10, 3: ape 
oropayov. P. 11, 3: dpesroyovy. The epithets applied to 
the gods match the splendor of their position. Zeus is aiodo- 
Bpsyrac (O. 9. 45), dpoixrumoc (O. 10 [11], 89), dporvedie 
(N. 5, 31), éyxeuxepavvoc (O. 13, 77), pourxoarepdrac (O. 9, 
6). Poseidon is invoked as déorora rovrdpedoy (O. 6, 103), 
is called Papixruroc Eirpiawa (O. 1,73). Helios is gavoip- 
Bporoc “Yrepuovidac (O. 7, 39), and Amphitrite is ypveaAd«aroc 
(O. 6, 104), and Athena éyxerBpdpoc xopa (O. 7,43). And so 
the whole world of things, animate and inanimate; is endued 
with life, or quickened to a higher vitality, by Pindar’s com- 
pounds. The cry is ddvyAwoooc (O. 13, 100), the lyre ddverfe 








1 Brivnine, De adjectivis compositis apud Pindarum, Berlin, 1881. 
2 Hor. Od.4,2,10.11: Sew per audaces nova dithyrambos | verba devolvit. 
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ho 10 [11], 103). Lions acquire something of a human os- 
tentation by Bapixouro (P. 5,57). The majestic chambers 
_ of Zeus are peyadoxevdetc (P. 2, 33), and hide awful shapes of 
doom to punish the intruder. déxOduBporov avxnpa (P. 1, 
92) resounds as if the words of themselves echoed down the 
corridors of Time. There are no phpara youdorayn, the riv- 
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ets are hidden. We have festal splendor here also, not fate- 
_ fal sublimity. 


¥ 


The effect of living splendor, produced by Pindar’s com- 


4 pounds, is not confined to the compounds. Even the most 


familiar words are roused to new life by the_revival of the 








Vivid use of pristin ing. It is a canon of Pindaric inter- 
vocab 


- distinctly not. survival but revival. 


wlary- pretation that the sharp, local sense of the preposi- 
tion is everywhere to be preferred, and every substantive may 


_ be made to carry its full measure of concreteness. This is 


al. We are not to suppose 
that xparnp (O. 6, 91) was felt by the Greek of Pindar’s time 
as a male agent, or axdva (O. 6, 82) as a shrill-voiced woman.’ 


_ Whatever personification lay in the word was dead to the 





Greek of that time. Pindar revived the original meaning, 
and the yAuxve xparnp is a living creature. In fact it is hard- 
ly possible to go wrong in pressing Pindar’s vocabulary until 

the blood comes. It is true that in many of the 
Se long compounds the sensuous delight in the sound is 











_ the main thing, and yet even there we find @Anoipodze (O. 14, 


14) and épacivodzwe (O. 14, 16) used side by side, in such a 
way that we cannot refuse to consider how the poet meant 
them, just as in the same poem (v. 5) he combines the tran- 


: sient pleasure of ra reprva with the abiding joy of ra yAukéa.” 





+“ A Greek who called a thought an dkéyn, was using a less startling 
image than we should use in calling it a whetstone ; to call the teacher 
of a chorus a xparjp was not the same thing as it would be for us to 
call him a bowl.” —Jxrss. ; 

? J. H. H. Scumipr, in his Griechische Synonymik, has paid much at- 
tention to Pindar. These matters have been touched lightly in the notes, 


_ in the hope that a good book, based on Schmidt, might one day supply 


: 
P 
> 


the needs of our schools. 
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and though he’is no pedantic synonym-monger, like a true 
artist he delights in the play of his own work. There is 
danger of over-subtilty in the study of antique style; but 
Pindar is a jeweller, his material gold and ivory, and his 
chryselephantine work challenges the scrutiny of the micro-— 
scope, invites the study that wearies not day or night in ex- 
ploring the recesses in which the artist has held his art seques- — 
tered—invites the study and rewards it. Pindar himself has 
made gwvdevra ovveroiaty (O. 2, 93) a common saying; Pindar | 
himself speaks of his art as axoa sopote (P. 9, 84); his call — 
across the centuries is to the lovers of art as art. There is : 
an aristocratic disdain in his nature that yields only to kindred — 
spirits or to faithful service. 
The formal leisurely comparison Pindar seldom employs, 
though he yses it with special effect in the stately openings — 
of two of his odes, O. 6 and O. 7. In O. 12 the © 
comparison takes the place of the myth, and others — 
are found here and there. But instead of “as” h 
prefers the implied comparison, which is conveyed by pra | 
structure such as we find in the beginning of O. 1, of O. 17 
(10). In the metaphor, with its bold identification of object 
and image, Pindar abounds as few poets abound. Every 
realm of nature, every sphere of human life, is laid under con- 
tribution. The sea is his with its tossing waves (O. 12, 6) 
and its shifting currents (O. 2, 37). The ruler is a helmsman, 
whether a prince (P. 1, 86; 4, 274), an order (P. 10, 72), 
Tyche (O. 12, 3), or the mind of Zeus himself (P. 5, 122). 
To be liberal is to let the sail belly to the wind (P. 1, 91). 
His song is a flood that sweeps away the pebble counters of a 
long arrear of debt (O. 10 [11], 11). Rebellious insolence is 
scuttled as a ship is scuttled (P. 8, 11); a favoring breeze 
prospers the course of song (P. 4, 3). An eagle, as he calls 
himself, he loves to dwell in the air (O. 2,97; N. 3, 80), to 
wing his song (P. 8, 34). An archer, like his master Apollo, 
he delights to stretch his bow, to speed his dart (O. 1,97; 2, 
91.99; 9,5. 12; 13,93; P.1,12. 44; 6,37). Of light and 


In the fine feeling of language few poets can vie with Pindar; = 


Comparison. 
Metaphor. 
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flame, as has been said already, he is never weary. Wealth is 


a bright aad shining star (O. 2, 58); fame shines forth (O. 1, 
_ 23), fame looks from afar (O. 1, 94); joy is a light that lights 


™ cbt ie Te on 
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up life (O. 10 [11], 25); his songs in their passionate dance 


_ blaze over the dear city of the Opuntians (O. 9, 22); the feet 


of the victor are not beautiful merely, they are radiant (O. 13, 
36). The games themselves furnish welcome figures—the 
chariot-race, reserved for grand occasions (O. 6, 22; 9, 87; 

P. 10, 65), the hurling of the dart, the wieatting wiatel (O. 8, 
25; P. 2,61). Nor does he disdain the homely range of 
fable and proverb and every-day life.’ The bee, it is true (P. 
4, 60), was a consecrated emblem before his time; the cow, 
for a woman (P. 4, 142), is as old as Samson. The cock (O. 
12, 14) was to the Greek the Persian bird, and more poetic 
than he is to us, even as Chanticleer ;* but the fox figures in 
Pindar, not only as known in higher speech (O. *1 [10], 20; 
I. 3 [4], 65), but by the fabulistic nickname xepdw (P. 2, 48). 
He is not shy of trade and commerce, ledger (O. 11 [10], 2) 


and contract (O. 12,7). Dante has, in his Inferno, the figure 


of an old tailor threading his needle; Pindar is not afraid of 
a metaphor from adjusting clothes (P. 3, 83). Aischylos 
speaks of the net of Ate; the figure is grand, but Aischylos 
sees poetry in the cork as well (Choéph. 506), and so does 
Pindar (P. 2, 80). A glance at the list of the figures used 
even in the Olympians and Pythians* is sufficient to show 
that life is not sacrificed to elevation. 
A word as to mixed metaphor in Pindar. No charge more 
Mixed common than this against him, as against Shake- 
* speare; and arhetorician of the ‘ordinary stamp will 
doubtless consider the offence as a crime of the first magnitude. 





*A homely figure seems to underlie P. 1, 81: zeipara cvvravicate. 
Of this the commentators have made nothing satisfactory, though the 
general drift is clear enough, “ summing up the chief points of many 
things in brief compass.” The metaphor of a rope-walk would explain | 
ouvravicac, meipara being the ropes or strands. 

* Yet see Ar. Ran. 935: eir’ ty rpaywpoiac txpny kadexrpvdva romjoat; 

*See Index of Subjects, s.'v. Metaphors. 
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The number of metaphors properly called mixed is not so 
large in Pindar as is supposed ;’ nor, in any case, are we to 


count as mixed metaphor a rapid shifting of metaphors. — 


This is to be expected in the swift movement of Pindar’s 
genius. The disjointedness of Emerson’s style has been in- 
geniously defended on the ground that each sentence is a 
chapter. And so Pindar’s metaphors are slides that come out 
in such quick succession that the figures seem to blend because 
the untrained eye cannot follow the rapid movement of the 
artist. A notorious passage occurs in the first Pythian (v. 86 
foll.), in which Pindar touches in quick succession various 


strings. ‘‘ Let not fair chances slip. Guide thy host with a — 


just helm. Forge thy tongue on an unlying anvil. If it so 
chance that ought of import light escapes thee, it becomes of 


magnitude in that it comes from thee. Of many things thou — 


art steward. Many witnesses are there to deeds of both 
kinds,” and so on, with a shift in every sentence. In such 


passages the absence of conjunctions is sufficient to show that — 
no connection was aimed at, and it is the fault of the reader — 
if he chooses to complain of an incongruous blending of things — 


that are left apart. 

The next point to be considered is the plan of the epinikion. 
Original genius or not, Pindar was under the domination of 
Plan of the the tradition of his department, and the fragments 
Epinikion. Of Simonides are enough to show that there was a 
general method of handling the theme common to all the 
poets. The epinikion is, as we have seen, an occasional poem, 
The problem is to raise it out of this position, as a mere tem- 
porary adornment of the victory, to a creation of abiding 
worth. The general method must have been reached be- 
fore Pindar’s time; it is his success in execution that has to 
be considered here. The epinikion has for its basis the fact 
and the individual; but it rises through the real to the ideal, 
through the individual to the universal. The light that shines 
about the victor’s head brightens into the light of eternity ; 





1 See note on P. 10, 53. 
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* Pi. leaf of olive or of laurel becomes a wreath of amaranth. 
‘Sheer realism had no place in high Greek art. The statues 
_ of the victors in Olympia were not portrait statues. When 
‘ the victor had overcome three times, then, it is true, he might 
set up a portrait statue, but three victories of themselves 
would idealize. The transfiguration which we expect of heaven 
| the Greek sought in art. So the victor and the victory are 
- not described at length. True, the poet sometimes labored 
_ under the frightful disadvantage of a commission that dictated 
an enumeration of all the prizes gained by a certain family. 
How gracefully, how lightly, he acquitted himself of the task 
may be seen in O. 7, in 0.13. But apart from such special 
restrictions—under which everything spiritual and artistic must 
- groan, being burdened, in this travailing world—the poet was 
free to conceive his subject ideally. The special occasion 
secured interest and sympathy in advance, gave him the broad 
earth from which to rise; and not the proudest eagle that ever 
soared, if once on the earth, can rise without running, though 
it be but for a little distance; along its black surface: and the 
epinikion started on the earth. Now change the figure after 
the Pindaric fashion to the temple— Pindar himself has sug- 
gested the comparison (O. 6, 1)—some fair Greek temple, 
repeating the proportions of the clear-cut mountains of Greece 
just as the Gothic cathedral repeats the forests of Germany ; 
some temple standing on the large level of an acropolis, 
_ standing against the sky. The facade of the work is to be 
_ illuminated, but not so as to throw a garish light on every de- 
_ tail. Only the salient points are to be brought out, only the 
characteristic outline, so that as it comes out against the dark 
_ sky you seem to have one constellation more. Nay, the new 
_ constellation is strangely blended with the old groups of stars, 
and we cannot tell which is mythic past, which illuminated 
present. 
The sources of the myth have already been indicated. The 
’ The myth. selection is often ‘suggested by external relations. 
Now it is the victor’s family that furnishes the story, 
_ now the victor’s home, now the scene of the contest and the 
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presiding god or hero. Sometimes the selection is due to 

internal motives, and the myth is a model, a parallel, or a © 
prophecy—perhaps all three. This, then, is the function of 
the myth in the epinikion, the idealization of the present, the — 
transfiguration of the real. This was an artistic necessity for 
the Greek, and it was in some sort an historical necessity. . 
It reconciled epic and lyric. It gave a new value to epic 

themes by using them as parallels for the present, while the 
drama took the last step and made the past the present. | 

Pindar does not jumble his materials in admired disorder, — 
nor does he sort them after the approved scientific fashion, — 
with subdivision after subdivision, to the exhaustion of all 
the letters of the alphabet, Roman, italic, Greek, and Hebrew. — 
Analysis does not show the way in which the poem was — 
woven. The fruitful study of Pindar lies through synthesis, — 
Symmetry Ot through analysis, and in the introductions to 
in Pindar. the several odes an effort has been made to show 
how the meaning of the whole reveals itself to him who sim- 
ply follows the poet’s guidance: What is dignified by the 
name of an analysis is often nothing more than a table of 
contents, a catalogue, the very form of which disguises the 
lack of connection. Logical disposition will not avail much. 
Pindar is poetical, not logical. But symmetry there must be, 
for it is impossible for any one that studies Greek literary 
art not to count on symmetry. The tendency to balance, to 
parallelism, is universal. In Greek the tendency is a law. 
It is needless to enlarge on this. The law of correspondence 
—measure answering to measure—is fundamental, and has 
been applied to every sphere of Greek art—pictorial, plastic, 
literary —not without overstraining, yet not without great profit. 
In music as in architecture it is unquestioned. Even frivolous 
Offenbach has said: “‘ Music is an algebra.” Poetry, like music, 
is made up of equations. 

In Pindar the symmetry of form is evident. The odes 
Symmetry ate composed either of corresponding strophes or 
ofform. of corresponding triads (strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode). But this is not enough. There must be within each 
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he, each epode, another balance, another correspondence, 
mother symmetry. Westphal first distinctly postulated this 
ndence, and opened the way for the establishment of 
: but the bold and brilliant originator wearied of his own 
. ais renounced his own principles. J, H. Heinrich Schmidt 
began his metrical and rhythmical studies as a worker on the 
lines laid down by Westphal, although he differs from his 
forerunner at every turn; and Moriz Schmidt,’ well known as 
a Pindaric scholar, far from being satisfied with the results of 
A his predecessors, has recently set up his schemes in opposition 
_ to Westphal’s and J. H. H. Schmidt’s. 
A sample of the divergencies may be given. In the epode 
_ of O. 6 Rossbach-Westphal saw three mesodic periods with 


an epodikon: 


4 I. 3. 2. 3. 1. 442.44, IIT. 43.33.33.4 4 epod. 
J. H. H. Schmidt marks five, sh ig to his MS. revision, 
thus: BE pe it 
1.323. IL. 424. III. 44.43 tn. IV. $3.33. V. 44. 
=” 





_ Moriz Schmidt (p. 71) pronounces both wrong, and con- 
structs a different scheme: 


A6446=20. B4444=16. A’ 66 44=20. 


; It will be observed that the number of bars in Rossbach- 
_ Westphal and in J. H.H. Schmidt is the same. In Moriz 
Schmidt, owing to the greater range he allows himself in the 
use of rovj# and pause—the power of prolonging and the 
power of resting—the number is slightly increased. He has 
fifty-six against fifty-three. But the other differences are 
grayer. Still, whether we accept the short periods or the 
long, the recognition of some principle of symmetry cannot 
4 be withheld. These choral structures were made not only te 
~ balance each other, but also to balance themselves. 

_ So much for symmetry of form. Is there any correspond- 













’ *M. Scummpr, Ueber den Bau der Pindarischen Strophen, Leipzig, 1882. 
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ing symmetry of contents? We find it elsewhere in Greek 
poetry. We find response of antistrophe to strophe in the 
Symmetry drama, not only in form, but to a certain degree 
ofcontents. in sense. Are we to renounce this in Pindar? 
Does the development of the ode go its own way regardless 
of the form? This has been practically the conclusion of the 
editors of Pindar from Erasmus Schmid, with his formidable 
rhetorical analysis of the odes, down to Mezger, with his re- 
inforcement of the Terpandrian yvéyoc. This Terpandrian 
vouoc, mentioned in Pollux 4, 66, and touched on by Béckh,” 
Terpandrian Contains seven parts: érapya, perapya, Kararpord, 
voHos- — eraxararpord, 6udaddc, odpayic, éxidoyoc. érapya 
Westphal identified with the old-fashioned zpooimov, perapya 
he changed into apyda, éréiAoyoc being the same as é&oduor, and 
he applied the Terpandrian scheme in this form to the odes 
of Pindar as well as to the choruses of Aischylos.? In the 
same year Moriz Schmidt published his translation of the 
Olympian odes divided into the members of the Terpandrian 
vopoc,® and in Mezger’s commentary on Pindar (1880) much 
space has been given to the advocacy of the scheme.* Pindar, 
says Mezger in substance, composed his poems for oral deliv- 
ery, and consequently wished to be understood at once. But 
even to his contemporaries, in spite of all their advantages, 
the immediate comprehension of his poems would have been 
impossible if they had not had some outside help. Of these 
extraneous aids, three, melody, musical accompaniment, and 
dance, are lost for us irrecoverably. But there was a tradi- 
tion, a fixed norm for such compositions, a reOud¢e from which 
the epinikion must not vary, a reOudc not only for the contents, 
but also for the form. To be sure, the old interpreters in their 
blindness knew nothing of this; but Béckh and Dissen ob- 





De Metris Pindari, p. 182. 

2 Prolegomena zu Aeschylos Tragédien, p. 75, Leipzig, 1869. 

§ Moriz Scumipt, Pindar’s Olympische Siegesgesiinge—Griechisch und 
Deutsch, Jena, 1869. 

* Terpandrian composition has found no favor with J. H. H. Scumipr, 
Kunstformen iv. p. 635 fgg., or Croisrr, Pindare, p. 126 sqq. 
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‘served certain laws of structure, certain recurrences, certain 
‘symmetrical responses. Thiersch proved the triple division 
oKwpULOY, fETOV TOD Goparoc, exKwmuoy: but it was reserved 
for Westphal to set forth and establish the proposition that 
ischylos, in the composition of his choruses, and Pindar, in 
‘that of his epinikia, followed the vépuoc of Terpander with its 
‘sevenfold division. This Mezger considers Westphal to have 
nade evident for all the forty-four odes except eight, at least 
far as the three principal parts are concerned; and these 
neipal parts are—beginning, middle, and end. But the es- 
-tablishment of these principal parts does not carry us beyond 
Thiersch. What we want is the normal number seven,’ as, 


ad 


I. zpootpor. 
Il. APXA. 
Ill. cararpo7ra. 
IV. OM®AAOX. 
V. peraxararpora. 
VI. S®PAPs. 
VII. éidoyog or t&ddu0v. 





Westphal himself seems to feel that the lover of Pindar will 
rebel against the thought that the great poet wrought ac- 
cording to a mere mechanical formula; but the Pindaric 
scholars that have followed Westphal seem to have no such 
seruples. The mystic and Delphic éyudadde exercises on 
them a special fascination that reminds one of the days of 
the dudadovyo,” and there is an undeniable charm about 
the scheme. The three certain parts are beginning, middle, 
and end, and for these we have the high authority of Aris- 
jotle (Poet. c. 7). The seven normal parts remind one of 
the seven parts of the comic parabasis, and as the seven parts 
of the parabasis are seldom found in their completeness, so 





_* The organism is so elastic that Mezger makes eight parts, retaining 
“the Be cejacted by Westphal. 

 * Opgadédwyor dicti primum Bogomili; deinde ita appellati per ludi- 
7 m a Barlamo Calabro monachi aetatis istius qui se y0uyaord¢ voca- 
a modo quo preces fundebant, cwovrvree nempe roy aicOnrdy 
bv ody Oy voi ty piow THC Ko\Niac iyyouv Kara Toy budaddr, ete. 
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the Terpandrian yvépuoe seldom has its full number. The name 
Gppadde is not only mystic and Delphic, it has indirectly a 
Platonic warrant. .Plato demands of every Aéyoe that it shall 
be a Zgov, that it shall lack neither head nor foot,’ and if 
neither head nor foot, why should it lack the central navel! 
The dugaddc, then, is the organic centre of the poem, and con- 
tains a myth. ‘True, “there is no myth in the du@adde of 
P.1 and 9, N.1 and 10, I. 2 and 6,” but the rule is not rigid’ 
at any rate, and we must be satisfied with an approximation. 
As a rule, then, the ox@adde contains a myth, while the begin- 
ning (apya) and the close (e@payic) contain the praises of the 
victor and his house. Then there are transitions between the 
apxa and the ou@adde, just as in oratory the mpoxaracracte 
prepares the way for the dujynorc: there are transitions be- 
tween the dugaddc and the ogpayic. But in this way Ter- 
pandrian compositions might be made out of Demosthenes’ 
Philippics, and it is hard to see what has been gained except 
two or three quaint names for familiar relations. 
But Mezger has reinforced Westphal’s theory by a discovery 
of hisown. While committing the odes of Pindar to memory 
Mezger’s he noticed the frequent recurrence of the same word, 
recurrent or close equivalent, in the corresponding parts of 
word 
strophe and antistrophe, epode and epode. These 
recurrent words are all significant, all mark transitions, and 
were all intended as cues to aid the memory of the chorus and 
to guide the thoughts of the hearers. It is a mnemonic de- 
vice, but more than a mnemonic device, for it lets us into the 
poet’s constructian of his own poem, and settles forever the 





1 Phaidr. 264 c: adda rdde ye oipai se pava ay, dsivy wmavra ébyov 
dorep Lpov ovvectavat cwpa Tt éxovTa avroy abrov Wore phre axépadoy 
eivat pre Gmovy GAG péoa Te Exe Kai dkpa, TpéTovT aAAH org Kai TY 
OAw yeypappeva. 

? Butte makes the following summary, which shows how very elastic 
the vépoc is: (a) eight are excluded as not being constructed according 
to the reOudc: (6) eight have the seven parts; (ce) fourteen have neither 
mpooimuoy nor 2&ddvov: (d) five have no mpooipioy: (e) seven have no 
#¥ddvov: (f) one has neither mpooipioy nor kararpoma: (g) one has ne 
peracararpora (Philolog. Rundschau, 1881, col. 5). 
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sputed meanings of the odes.’ If this were true, it would 

hardly heighten our admiration of antique art, and although 
ie coincidences are interesting and the observation of them 

proof of loving study that deserves to be honored, the dis- 

ery of the recurrent word is not the end of all controversy 

e are too many recurrent words.” 

course, the acceptance of the Terpandrian vopoc and the 

ine of the recurrent word puts an end to anything like 

proportion in the contents of a Pindaric ode. Compare, for 
astance, Blass’s analysis of a prooimion of Demosthenes, and 

fezger’s exhibit of the composition of an ode of Pindar. 

fou may not agree with Blass, but there is an architectonic 

- tiple in the one, while it is utterly incredible that we 

hould have such proportions as : 

et: 7 (w.) +16 (a.) +4 («.) +69 (6.) +7 (w.)+11 (6.)+6(e.).  (p. 95.) 

0 TIL. : 5 (2.)+8(a.)+2 («.) +18 (6.) +4 (u.) +4(0.)4+4(é.). (p. 175.) 

0. XUIL : 23 (a.)+6 (éa.)+17 (a.)+6 («.) +40 (6.) +5 (u.) +16 (.)+ 

2(2.). (p. 459.) 
P. L.: 28(m.) +14 (d.) +3 («.) + (12 +3 +20) (6.) +4 (w) +14 (o.) + 
2(é). (p. 83.) 

Contrast this with Blass’s analysis of the prooimion of De 

Yorona (§ 1-8) : 

i 1g 1-2. II. 3-4. III. 5-6. IV. 7-8. 

3. | | 2.3 | 3.3 4.4/3.5|5.3 2.4/4|4[4.2 2.2.2.2[2.2.2.2 

.. =16 = 24 =) hh eee 
q =16 

_ True, it may be said that the i inner organism of a Pindaric 

de need not correspond to the outer form, and that the five 

of the third Pythian may be chopped up into seven 


* 
ae 











* Only a few examples can be cited: O. 7, 20 (TAamoXépov), 77 (TAamo- 
uw), 18 (rpiwodu), 75 (rpixa Sacoapevor); P. 1, 43 (EXrropat), 83 (éAmi- 
a ms) The exact position is not always insisted on, as O. 1, 23. 96 (kAéoc¢ 
_. Tlédoroc). Nothing so evident as the threefold séelle of Dante, at the 
d of Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. 

* Burux cites, |. c., 0. 1, 21. 39 (rapixwy), 67.80 (ydpor); O. 2, 4. 48 
rodéuov), 3. 77 (Avée), 19. 85 (wavrwv), 66 (dpdoatc), 110 (ppacat); 
. 6, 77. 98 (‘Aynoia), 52 (dkovcar), 66 (dxovay); P. 1, 20 (Airva), 60 
); P. 3,5. 74 (wore), 4 (Kpdvov), 57 (Kpoviwy), and others. 
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Terpandrian parts—chopped up, for the knife does not com 
down on the rhythmical joints. But where shall we find any- 
thing like this in Greek literature? The further we penetrate 
into Greek poetry, the greater reason have we to acknowledge 
the reign of symmetry. Violation of symmetry, of corre 
spondence, may be referred in every instance either to defee- 
tive tradition or to designed disturbance. As in Greek archi 
tecture, so in Greek poetry, departures from symmetry are ne 
only suffered, but enjoined, for the sake of a higher symmetrical_ 
effect, for the maintenance of the feeling of life. The straight 
line of mechanics becomes the curved line of art. The entasis 
of the Doric column, the flexure of the Doric stylobate, are 
familiar illustrations of the law of visual effect. The Greek 
artist had regard to the position that his work was to occupy, 
to the angle in which it would present itself to the eye of the 
beholder. So in Greek poetry we must consider the law of 
higher symmetry, the principle of artistic unity, the caleula 
effect on the hearer—and we must remember that we have 
do with the hearer, not with the reader. ZrcyopuvOia is well, 
but when passionate utterance gives two verses the time of — 
one, we must not heedlessly apply the knife because the pas- 
sage looks out of balance. But these interferences apart, we- 
expect a symmetry in contents corresponding to symmetry in 
form, and we cannot admit a logical division which shall ruth 
lessly run across all the lines of the artistic structure. We 
must seek the symmetry of thought, where the symmetry of i 
the form is revealed, in strophe, in triad. Each strophe has has 
its office, each triad its function. The only concessions that 
must be made to logical distribution are those that must be 
made in the same department of art. We must simply allow 
the strophe and the triad the same play that we allow foot 
and series in the verse.’ 


chat ie 





See Croiser’s chapter on this subject in his “ Pindare,” p. 354 foll. ; 
The views I am here presenting I have long entertained, but in this, as in 
all other matters, I am more desirous of thinking a right thought than ae 
new one. AsI have not gone into the question of the relation of strophe 
to antistrophe and epode, I would add here that J. H. H. Scumupr, in his — 
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I ve duce the Terpandrian vépo¢ to a more simple expression, 
e in it nothing more than a somewhat bizarre statement of 
th e general principles that manifest themselves in an oration 
Isokrates or a dialogue of Plato as well as in an ode of 
, and it would be easier to become a Terpandrian, cer- 
tainly easier than to accept Dissen’s elaborate sys- 
; tematization. In his chapter “ De dispositione par- 
tium,” Dissen has treated at length the arrangement of the 
elements of the epinzkion—the preparatory office of the pro- 
( tr ion and the interweaving of the pane “With the ex- 
ption of the very short pieces,” he says, “all Pindar’s odes 
| ts 2 at least two parts besides the prooemium,” and Dissen 
has interested himself in showing how the poet prepares his 
aeme, interposes a myth, and then returns to his theme, and 
how from the simple arrangements a 4 zba and a ba 6, the poet 
Woe 
advances to abaca, ababa, ee abchda,abacbe, 
. —— eer a, ee SS <<” 


abchab, abcadce, and the crowning glory,abededa. 
; eed Sa” 


———— 5 
_ There is, of course, an element of truth in these recurrences. 


There is a cyclical movement in many of the Pindaric odes. 
Tt e myth is usually belted by the praise of the victor and the 
_yictor’s home, but it is impossible to accept an elaborately 
“systematic arrangement of the subject within the symmetrical 
structure of the rhythm and independent of it. Dyads and 
triads there are in Pindar, but they do not disturb the rhyth- 
-mical working of the odes; and Dissen often elevates to the 
tank of an organic part what has been brought in simply as a 
Ffoi . According to him everything in Pindar must have a 
‘deep significance, an independent value, a special allusion, 
whereas much is put there for the sake of heightening the 
effect by contrast. 








or) Kunstformen (IIT. p. 350), has shown that Pindar has paused about twice 
as often at the end of the strophe as at the end of the antistrophe. The 
object of this, as Schmidt thinks, is to break up the mechanical balance of 
-strophe and antistrophe, or, as he puts it, a+(a+6) is more common than 
atat(b), This is, of course, a reinforcement of the position taken here. 
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Dissen has gone through all the odes and reduced them to 
schemes, for which he claims great simplicity and beauty. 
Furtwangler’ has selected a few, and expended on 
them a great wealth of fancy. It cannot be sai 
of him that he is indifferent to the claims of symmetry. To 
him the Pindaric odes are so many temples, and he sees 
ground-plans and elevations, and rows of columns, and groups 
of figures in the rhythmical structures of Pindar. Most per- 
sons will consider Furtwangler’s book a waste of fancy and 
ingenuity, and yet it has not been written all in vain. Tem- 
ple and ode are both built on a plan, both obey the laws of - 
symmetry, and so one may serve to illustrate the other. But 
the manifestations are different. -The temple is to be devel- 
oped from the cell, the ode from the rhythm. Regard the 
ode as a great verse and much of the difficulty in finding sym- 
metry in the Pindaric poems will disappear. 

The verse, as a rhythmical structure, is made up of verse- 
feet; the verse, as a logical unit, is made up of word-feet. 
The coincidence and the discrepancy of verse-foot and word- 
foot constitute respectively diaeresis and caesura, if, indeed, 
one may be allowed to use this nomenclature, which certainly 
has its convenience. 

Now a verse in which verse-foot and word-foot should coin- — 
cide throughout as in the famous sparsis | hastis | longis | — 
campus | splendet et | horret of Ennius would lack unity, — 
and a succession of them would be intolerably monotonous. 
Hence the office of caesura to effect unity by dividing a word — 
between two feet and so to force a more energetic recitation. 
Diaeresis serves to distribute the masses, caesura to unite — 
them. 

Of course where the masses are so large as in the Pindaric — 
odes there is not the same danger of monotony. Each triad — 
might present a complete whole. In fact each strophe, each — 
antistrophe, each epode, might be rounded off as a separate — 
element without much offence. But the Greek sense of unity — 


Furtwingler. 








2 W. Furtwanater, Die Siegesgesiinge des Pindaros, Freiburg, 1859. . 
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demanded a less mechanical distribution, and the parts of 
each ode often fit into each other as the parts of an hexame- 


ter or a trimeter. The preparation, as Dissen would call it, 
does not count, nor does the connection. The body of the 


thought falls within the limits; that is enough. The study 


of the Pindaric odes suggests the lines of color used in maps 


_ to designate boundaries. The eye is not offended by the ex- 
 eurrence there nor the mind by the excurrence here. Making 
_ this allowance then, and suffering the sense to bind strophes 

_and triads together while the dominant themes of strophes and 
_ triads are distinct, we shall find no insuperable difficulty in 


establishing simple and easy proportions for most of the Pin- 


_ daric poems. Problems there will always be, and bold would 


be the man who should maintain that he had said the last 


- word on such a theme. 


Of the forty-four Pindaric odes, seven only are composed 
in single strophes. | 
Of these, O. 14 has two, P. 12 four, N. 2 five, P. 6 six, I. 


7 seven, N. 9 eleven, N. 4 twelve. 7 
Most of them are in triads: 
One triad: 0. 4,11(10),12;P.7. . . Saeed (4 cabal 
Three triads: O. 3,5; N. 5, 6,8, 11; 1.2,4,5,6. sly tal ceed , pace A 


Four triads: 0. 1, 8,9; P. 2, 5, 10, Rie tees Sb wis : 

Five triads : lat RR 13; P.1,3,8,9; N.7,10; L3.. 12 

Thirteen triads: P.4. . : ea Rar 4 

7 

It is evident that the single-strophe poems will admit of 
greater freedom of handling, and I shall take those up after 
discussing the triadic poems. 

One triad is evidently too short for any except slight occa- 
sional poems. 

In O. 4, an exceptional poem, the strophe has chiefly to do 


_ with God, the antistrophe chiefly with man, the epode is an 


illustrative myth. In O. 11 (10) the antithetical structure 
runs through strophe, antistrophe, and epode, but each member 
revolves about a separate element of the epinikion. O. 12 
rocks even more than O.11 (10). Each element is distinct. 
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P. 7 has been considered a fragment, but whether it is a frag- 
ment or not, each member has its special office. 

Two-triad poems do not occur." The only two-strophe 
poem, O. 14, is suspicious, and cannot be cited to prove that 
two triads would give ample room. If we are to have intro- 


duction, myth, and conclusion, it would be hard to distribute — 


them properly through two triads. Three triads give a natu- 
ral division, and so we find that it is used nearly as often as 
five, though the number five suggests a better proportion log- 
ically. Each triad has its dominant theme. O. 5 occupies an 
exceptional position among the Pindaric poems, but the dis- 
tribution forms no exception. There is no overlapping in it. 
Four triads are used as often as three. There is no me- 
chanical uniformity, but, as we should expect, the introduction 
usually dominates one triad, the myth two, the conclusion one, 
in most of the odes. This is the type 1.2.1. Overlapping is 
the rule 1.2.1 or1.2.1or1.2.1. In Pindar’s earliest piece, 


P. 10, there is no overlapping, and the student of English 


versification is reminded of the early timidity of blank verse. 


Five triads might be expected to distribute themselves thus: 


Introduction = 1, Myth = 8, Conclusion = 1, and this is sub- 
stantially the arrangement in most of them. P. 8, with 2.1.2, 
forms an interesting exception, for which the notes must be 
consulted, as well as for the arrangement in O. 13, and P. 1, 








which have a quasi-epodic structure, two triads representing — 


strophe, two antistrophe, and one epode. P. 3 and P. 9 are 
thrown out of line by the position of the myth. 

In the Fourth Pythian we have no less than thirteen triads, 
and it might seem at first as if the epic mass had crushed the 
lyric proportion. But when we examine the structure more 
closely, we find that the first three triads form the overture, 
if I may say so. It is a prelude which gives the motif of the 
piece. These three triads are followed by seven triads with 
the story of the Argonauts in detail, while the conclusion is 
prepared and consummated in the last three triads. It is true 





1 J. H. H. Scumipt, Kunstformen, IV. p. 349. 
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t iat the mass of the story carries it on into the eleventh triad, 
but the grand scale prepares us for a wider aberration. 
Of the strophic poems, O. 14 has already been considered. 
In P. 12 we recognize the familiar distribution 1.2.1. P.6 
is represented by 2.2.2. 

InN. 2 there is a curious iteration of the name of the vic- 
t or and his family, 1.1. VI+L 1. The twelve stropbes of N. 


4 divide into 3.6. 3, ea eleven: of N.9 into 2.7.2. I.7 has 
_ not yielded satisfactory results. 

_ To those who must have sharp figures at any cost, these 
_ statements will be disappointing; but the exact symmetry is 
_ eared for in the rhythm, the metre. All that we could fairly 
expect here is a general balance. 


VI. 


In the preceding glimpses of Pindar’s thought and art, his 
“poems have been treated as a whole, and no regard has been 
_ DEVELOP- had to the gradual development of his powers. If 
: * his career exhibited marked stages, if we had trust- 
worthy external data, such a presentation might well be con- 
sidered defective. Sophokles and Euripides would not fare 
_ thus, nor Plato, although it, must be confessed that Plato is a 
_ warning against the rash application of the principle of devel- 
opment. Let us see how the case stands with Pindar. 
The life of Pindar gives scarcely any clueto his development. 
_ After his encounter with Korinna there is almost a dead si- 
_ lence from without. Those who have ears to hear—and every 
_ modern critic is a Fine-ear—may detect the sound of growth 
_ from within. Besides, we have the advantage of a certain 
number of fixed points. We know the dates of a fair pro- 
_ portion of Pindar’s forty-four odes, and we may construct the 
curve of his rise, and, if it must be said, of his decline. The 
‘ eeerenent, too, seems to favor such a study, for Pindar was 
=e poe poet; and a lyric poet, it is thought, would be the first 
_ to show the traces of personal experience. But antique lyric 
_ is not modern lyric. Even Roman lyric is not Greek lyric. 
The Horace of the Odes is not the same as the Horace of the 
i 3* 
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Epodes; but it does not follow irresistibly that we can as — 


easily distinguish between the Pindar of the tenth Pythian 
and the Pindar of the fourth Olympian. It may be going too 
far to say that the law of the department, the lyric rede, 
was so much stronger than the individual that the personal 
development does not count. The personal development does 
count, and it is a legitimate and fascinating study, but the 
danger of importing into the result a priori conclusions is 
manifest. Once: fix in the mind the characteristic stages, and 
the inevitable tendency is to force the phenomena, no matter 
how stubborn they may be, into the places which they are 
supposed to fit. Of youth we expect exuberance of language, 


unassimilated wealth of thought, rashness of imagery, a tech-. 


nic that betrays, both by its mechanical adherence to rule 
and by its violation of principle, the recent influence of the 
school, and the rebellion against it. Of matured power we 
expect a balance of forces; the imagination is steadier, the 
thought deeper, the interpenetration of form and matter is 
more complete, the plan is organic, the poem grows symmet- 
rically up to its full height; there are fewer surprises, and the 
technic has become a second nature without the dulness of 
routine. The man is at his best. The closing stage shows 
perfect mastery of form still, but the effects are produced with 
less expenditure of power, there is not the same joy of surplus 
vitality, the word “ dexterity’ comes in too often when we 
applaud, the plan is a scheme. Now while some such course 
may be laid down in general for the track of lyric genius, the 
very essence of genius, which is the unforeseen, disappoints 
calculation at every turn. There are some minds in which 
there is no trace of crudeness at any age. There are revivals 
of youth in poetry as in life, revivals that scandalize critics of 
art as well as critics of morals. Of all students of Pindar, 
Leopold Schmidt’ has bestowed most attention on this sub- 





1 Leorotp Scumipt, Pindar’s Leben und Dichtung, Bonn, 1862. Pe- 
riod I. (Ol. 69, 8 to Ol. 74, 2) embraces in the following order: P. 10, 6, 
12,7; 0.10,11; N.5. Period II. (Ol. 74, 3 to Ol. 80), 1. 5, 4,7; P.9, 11, 
2; 0.14, 8,2; P.8; N.9; P.1; 0.1,12; L 2; 0.6; P. 4,5; O17 1a 
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~ ject, but in spite of his thoughtful study and his sympathetic 
discernment, the results reached are not satisfactory. The pe- 
First riod of immaturity is too long, and the evidence of 
Period. immaturity too slight. The great poets of the world 
do not wait until the Suabian age of discretion—which is for- 
_ ty—before they reach their prime. Of the seven dated poems 
assigned to this period three are on the border of Pindar’s 
perfect art, so that we are practically left to make up our 
characteristics of this stadium from P. 10, 6,12, and 7. We 
are told that Pindar’s first commissions came from Thebes. 
Nothing would seem to be more likely. But the odes give 
no evidence of it. - The Thebans may have employed him at 
their local games, but the victors of the earlier odes are from 
Thessaly, Akragas, Athens, Epizephyrian Lokris, and Aigina. 
_ We are told that Pindar must have known Aigina from his 
_ youth up, and no one questions his intimate knowledge of the 
island, his deep interest in its fortunes. One fourth of all the 
_ odes celebrate Aiginetans, but the first Aiginetan ode is the last 
_ of this period of immaturity. True, not without significance is 
the close connection with Delphi and the consequent predom- 
inance of Pythian odes at this period, and it was doubtless a 
_ proud moment in the poet’s life when he received his first 
_ Olympian commission, and if the longer ode on Agesidamos, 
O. 10 (11), is the fulfilment of that commission, it may be par- 
donable to see a certain jubilation in its tone; but it is extrav- 
 agant to attempt the reconciliation between the joyous tone 
and the long delay by the supposition that the poet was too 
much overcome by his emotion to do the theme immediate 
justice. The distinction between the earlier poems and the 
_ poems of the period of maturity, as marked by the prominence 
given to the grace of a special god in the latter, seems to be 
shadov,y, and to have less in its favor than the criticism that 
there is a lack of unity in the composition of the earlier poems. 





8. Period III. (Ol. 81 and Ol. 82), 0.9; L 6; 0.4 and 5; P.8. The 
_ dates of the rest are not fixed, according to Schmidt, and must be ex- 
_ eluded from a rigid calculation. They are all Nemean and Isthmian. 
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Unfortunately the relation of myth to theme is not yet put — 


on an impregnable basis, and what Schmidt says of the earlier 


poems has been said by others of the ripest. It is easy to say — 
that there is no interpenetration of myth and thought, that the — 
actual present is not yet merged in the mythic past, that we — 


have only striking situations, no development, and hence no 
psychological interest. The trouble is to vindicate perfection 
for the others. The handling of the metres in the different 
periods is another matter that leaves ample margin for vary- 
ing judgment. Schmidt maintains that the metre shifts from 
logaoedic to dactylo-epitrite without discernible reason, that 
the logaoedic is more freely handled as the poet develops, and 
that the dactylo-epitrite is not thoroughly mastered until the 
close of the period. Here, again, the basis of induction is too 
narrow, the dAoyoc ataOnorc is too potent an element. 

The second period, according to Schmidt, extends from 
Pindar’s fortieth to his sixty-fifth year-—a stirring time. To 

Second the opening of it belong the battle of Salamis—a 

period. contest of Panhellenic significance far greater than 
Marathon—and the battle of Plataia, which touched Pindar 
pearly. Thebes was severely chastised for her adherence to 
the Persians, and the dominant aristocratic party sorely hu- 
miliated. It is supposed—it is a mere supposition — that 
Pindar, though of the nobility, was not with the nobility; that 
his vision had widened. The aristocracy was no longer the 
only form of government worthy of the name, and so he was 
fitted by nature and insight to act as a mediator between ex- 
tremes. And yet it would be hard to prove from Pindar’s 
poems that he ever had a reasonable sympathy with democracy 
anywhere. There was no call for such sympathy. The victors 
in the games were all of his own order. 

In. this second period Pindar’s reputation extended more 
and more; the princes of the earth sought the honor of being 
glorified by him. When he was fifty he yielded to Hieron’s 
solicitations and paid a visit to Syracuse. When he was in 
his fifty-sixth year he is supposed to have been at the court 
of Arkesilas IV. of Kyrene. Of his travels, however, it is con- 
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sed we know nothing. We may infer from his extensive 
connections and his exact knowledge of localities and of fam- 
‘ily history that he had journeyed far and wide; but we are 
often unable to tell whether it is the singer or the song that 
is voyaging, and the minute local knowledge may be due in 
to the persons from whom Pindar held his commission. 
n any case, the transmission of the names and fortunes of 
Faythic characters presents problems enough in every depart- 
Fisent of Greek poetry. A personal acquaintance with Athens 
is not unlikely, though by no means certain. The high praise 
that he bestowed upon the city is referred by Schmidt to the 
_ time between the second Persian war and his visit to Syracuse. 
The relations between the Dorians and the Athenians became 
more tense afterwards, and Schmidt himself acknowledges that 
as Pindar grew older he went back to the faith of his fathers, 
the aristocratic creed in which he was nursed. 

Pindar’s rise in national estimation gave him a higher self- 
S esteem. He likes to show that his song makes him the peer 
_ of kings. But it must not be forgotten that bis boldest utter- 
ances are courtliness itself, and that the Greek of that period 
_ would not have understood the modern attitude of the subject 
_ tothe throne. It is absurd to see any freedom in his calling 
Hieron “friend.” His own achievements and the achieve- 

ments of the Persian war are supposed to have led him to 
higher views of human power. Success in the games is not 
_ due to fortune or to fate, but ‘rather to the victor’s own prow- 
_ ess, the victor’s own zeal, the victor’s family record, especially 
_ in its religious aspects, to the favor of a special deity, and chief- 

_ly to the favor of Apollo. Here, again, it may be said that the 
material for the first period is too scant for the establishment 
of such a contrast in the second. 

The advance i in the art of composition in the second period 
‘ie a point that cannot be discussed without illustrations from 
_ the several odes. To reach Schmidt’s conclusions it would be 
“Recessary to accept Schmidt’s analyses, which often err by 
Supersubtilty. The attempt has been made in this edition to 
follow the growth of the odes in the poet’s mind. A general 
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plan there was, doubtless, in each poem; but it was not a 
rigid scheme, and shaped itself into graceful variations as the 


poet wrought at his work. The myth grew out of the theme, ~ 


its heart or head, as the herb in Isabella’s Pot of Basil. We 
must have suggestion, play, sweep, or we have no poetry. 
Now, according to Schmidt, it is only in this period that we 
have any such organic unity; it is only in this period that he 
sees the happy co-operation of imagination and plastic force. 
Yet even here he notices a difference. After fifty the signifi- 
cance of each poem may be summed up in a formula; before, 
the fundamental notion is so incarnate that we cannot dissect 


it out. But no high poetry is exhausted by its recurrent bur- - 


dens, its catch-words, its key-verses, just as no high poetry is 
in any sense translatable. 
The advance in the art of the narrative is another point 


where we have to encounter the danger of a priori character- — 


ization, and the difficulty of a narrow range of observation. 
Critics have noted that the construction of Thackeray’s earliest 
stories is as perfect as that of his latest. The difference lies 
in the detail work. The Pindaric manner of story-telling, with 
its sharp outlines of light, its tips of coruscations, remains the 
same throughout. 

But to follow in detail all the changes that Schmidt has 
noticed in the second period is not possible within the limits 
of this essay. The third period—the period of the senile 

Third Pindar—is marked by a decided decline. “ The 

period.  eaole flight of the imagination is broken.” The 
understanding is as subtile as ever, the humor is as fresh, the 
feeling is as warm, but the fair enchantment of the harmony 
between the world of idea and the world of fact is gone. 
The old poet falls into the sins of his youth. His composi- 
tion is unequal; and yet so much praise is lavished on the 
five odes—and one of them of doubtful authenticity—that 
Pindar falls, if he falls, upon a bed of roses. 

Without refusing, then, the meed of praise to the intense 
study that has enabled Schmidt to draw in finest details the 
image of the poet’s life and the poet’s art—without denying 
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e value of the attempt to form such a picture of Pindar’s 
development, we may be pardoned for declining to accept as 
final results reached by processes so shadowy with materials so 
> VU. 
 Rauchenstein—who has done so much to promote the study 
_ of Pindar, and to whose Introduction to Pindar, read and 
APPROACH meditated on many years ago, the present edition 
4 AB. is doubtless due—after commending Pindar in the 
warmest terms to those who have reached the lyrical stage of 
life, the age of feeling and enthusiasm, gives an outline of the 
| ee Paninery studies that he deems necessary, and then bids 
| us begin with the easier odes. Which are the 
easier odes? Not the shorter ones necessarily, for 
the fourth Pythian, the longest of all, is one of the easiest, 
3 1 the fourteenth Olympian, one of the shortest, has given 
the commentators much trouble. The fact is, a man who has 
eed himself into Pindar is a poor judge of the relative dif- 
-ficulty of the odes unless he has made actual trial in the * 
_class-room, and the experience of most lovers of Pindar has 
of necessity been limited, as Pindar has seldom been read in 
our colleges. And yet it might be safe to recommend some 
such course as this. For the beginning, within the range of 
4 ‘Olympians and Pythians, O. 12, 11 (10)—the short ode for 
_ Agesidamos—then 0. 3, 6, 7; P. 3,4; for the culmination, 
_ whatever else may lie between, 0.1,2; P.2. This advice is 
based purely on the relative difficulty, but those who know 
_ Pindar will see at once that the easier odes are dactylo- 
 epitrite, the harder odes are logaoedic or paionian. Of course 
_ it is not to be expected that the student will be satisfied with 
so long a course of dactylo-epitrites, but the lesson is this: 
If any ode of Pindar is to be studied as a work of art, it is to 
_be approached as a work of art, and the first thing to be mas- 
tered, not theoretically, but practically, is the form. A good 
recitation will be found of far greater value than much dis- 
course about the atmosphere of the epinikion. The poem 
t be read rhythmically over and over until it can be read 
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fluently aloud, and this must precede the intellectual study. 


Then, of course, the vocabulary must be looked after, though 


the Pindaric vocabulary is not very troublesome; thereupon — 


the commentary, and finally the introduction, by way of re- 
view. When the rhythm is mastered, it will be found that 


the way is open for the appreciation of the meaning of the 
poem in its parts and as a whole. The stress falls en the 


summits of the thought. Words are not divorced that are 


bound together by rhythm, no matter how widely they are 
separated to the eye. Key-notes make themselves heard, — 
The welding of masses makes itself felt. ‘T’he confused fig- — 


ures group themselves into patterns, and out of the darkness, 


as out of a picture of Rembrandt, the remotest forms come - 


forth to the vision. Then it will be soon enough to bring in 


the historical apparatus, soon enough, if it is ever soon enough, - 


to bring in the metaphysical analysis, the logical skeleton, 


which is supposed to exhibit the organism of the ode, though © 


vertebrae and ribs and thigh-bones are often missing, to say 
nothing of the head. 
Of course metricians are not agreed about every detail of 


Pindaric metre, but neither are commentators about every de- 


tail of the interpretation of the text, and the divergencies af- 
fect chiefly matters that are cognizable by the eye rather 






. 


: 


ve 





than by the ear—questions of symmetry, of the distribution — 
of the masses. The length of the cov may be a matter of © 
vital importance to the advanced Pindaric scholar. For the — 


beginner it is enough if he can be taught to feel how intimate 
is the relation between form and sense, the n0o¢ of the great 
moods and metres. 


Some knowledge of the form, then, is a prerequisite to the 
artistic study of Pindar, so nth at least as is necessary to — 


make use of the metrical schemes appended to the odes.’ 





1 These metrical schemes are due to the kindness of Dr. J. H. H. Scumipr, 
and give a revision of those that appear in the first volume of his Kunst- 
formen. For his system, see the Introduction to the Rhythmic and Me- 


tric of the Classical Languages, translated by Professor Jonn WILLIAMS © 


Wuitr. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 1878. A brief and lucid account of 
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Lyric poetry meant among the Greeks what the words mean. 
as meant to be sung to the lyre, cOdpa, ddpyryé, to be 
Lyric SUNG and not simply recited. Instead of the lyre, 
poetry, the flute, or rather clarionet, sometimes served to 
. accompany the voice; sometimes both instruments 
ere used. The rhythmical movement of the body, the dance, 
ompleted the trinity, which could not be dissociated without 
oss. The Shield of Achilles in Homer,’ Il. 18, 569-572, shows 
ie rudimentary union of voice, instrument, and dance, which 
survives, still rudimentary, among the people of our stock. 
In Greece the popular became the artistic, and passed through 
| long development, which cannot be exhibited here. The 
reat musicians of the eighth century "Olympos, Terpandros, 
[haletas—were followed in the seventh by Alkman, the Lydi- 
an, the sweet singer of Sparta, Stesichoros of Himera, “ who 
* pon the lyre the weight of the epos,” and these were 
eded by Simonides of Keos and Pindar, who represent 
» third great stage of lyric poetry proper. The Lesbian 
: Bol: is called melic rather than lyric, and Sappho and Al- 
kaios are not the artistic ancestors of Pindar. Their poetry, 
ful tc passion and fire as it was, had not the sustained flight 
of the choral ode. It was from the poems of Stesichoros 
t Pindar learned how to build the fourth Pythian. The 
ithyramb i is a thing apart. 
3 ommon to poetry, music, and dance is rhythm, which 
ans “regular flow.” Regular flow can be recognized only 
by interruptions; time unbroken is eternity; we 
i must have groups, and these groups must be of 
such dimensions as to be comprehensible. . Hence the definition 
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s given in the Introduction to Jess’s Oedipus Tyrannus. The sum- 
nary presented here rests chiefly on what I have learned from West- 
HAL, and especially from Scumupr, and the phraseology is adapted from 
y Latin Sreramer, 

? roiow 0 tv pécoot mac poppeyye Aryeiy 

imepdev KiPapile* Nivoy O bd Kady dedev 

Aemrahty pury ° roi O& p phosovrec dpaprg 

porary 7 ivypp Te wool oKaipovrec ErovTo. 

or the controversy as to dates, see Fiacu, Lyrik der Griech. pp. 119, 188. 
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of rhythm as xporwy raéic apwpispevn, “a definite arrangement — 
of times.” The recurrence of groups was marked by the re- 
currence of a beat. So we have a strong time and a weak 
time, Oéore and apace, the sense of which terms was afterwards — 
inverted. In these simple statements lies the whole theory of — 
rhythm. There must be an orderly succession of groups of 
time, these groups must be accentuated by stress, they must ‘ 
have simple proportions and a moderate extent, so that the ear 
can recognize them, and finally they must be equal to one an- 
other. The conditions of verse-rhythm are the same as those ~ 
of musical rhythm. As a rule, we have in every Greek verse 
a sequence of equal or equivalent feet under the domination — 
of a regularly recurring stress. i 

The elements of verses are called feet, just as we call the 
elements of a dance steps, and they correspond to 
bars in music. : 

In language, as we have seen, rhythm is marked by stress of 
voice. The stressed part’ is called arsis, the unstressed thesis, 
the stress itself the ictus. - 

Rhythm when represented in language is embodied in 
metre. A metre is a system of syllables that stand in a de- 
termined order. Of course only those metres are 
of importance that embody the principal rhythms. 
The unit of measure is the short syllable, ~ (xpdvoc, mora) 
= (4 note). The long, —, is double the short and = J (4 
note). 

The classes of rhythm are based on the relation of arsis to 
thesis. The number is restricted by the necessity of having sim- 
Classes of Ple recognizable relations. The Greek has but three, 
Rhythms. and the third occurs very seldom in modern music.’ — 

I. Equal Class (yévoc tov), in which the arsis is equal to 
the thesis. Represented in Pindar by 


The dactyl —~~ J 9 


ae 


’ Bars having five quavers are said to be used in the Combat des lut- 
teurs, a part of Les Troyens a Carthage, by Berlioz. 





Feet. 


Metre. 


ee a 











; epidip. 
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[ an Class (yévoc SerAdowor), in which the arsis is 
2 of the thesis. Represented in Pindar by 

The trochee — Abt 
_ or by resolution, the tribrach ~—~WY~ JN JN JS 


I. Quinquepartite or Sescuple or Five-eighths Class (yévoc 
a édov), in which the arsis is to the thesis as 3:2 (13: 1). 
epresented in Pindar by the various forms of the paionian 


iat 
Ute 


The Cretic —-~LS— Pa 
First Paeon — Sw NS eS yl ae oe 
Fourth Paeoon WwW VY — FF I 
Resolved Cretic ~-~--~~Y~ {9 ey oo 
Bacchius _  —— a A Ps. 


or ~~--~= Jaded S 


‘ So far we have oundideted the value of syllables as limited 
> the simple relations of the short and the long, ,§ and J), 
} notes and ¢ notes. But if we assume, as we have to assume, 
he ‘equality of the bars, it is impossible to restrict the range 
of the elements to these two proportions, nor was it so re- 
; ik, stricted. The long syllable may be drawn out be- 
if yond its normal quantity. This is called rovy or 
protraction, and serves to make up for the omission of one or 

more theses. When this protraction fills up a whole 
bar it is called au yigrh, and the verse is a synco- 
od verse. 


ES ee = 


Re ee eed See Nt = 


4 Siesotimes two shorts occupy only the time of one. This 
is called correption, and instead of writing ~ ~ we 
; write @ or = 
_ The final syllable of a verse is usually considered indiffer- 
ent, and is marked in the schemes here employed according 
s to the metrical requirements. Within the verse 
: a long syllable which takes the place of a short, or 
short which takes the place of a long, is called irrational, 
id is designated by >. 
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An irrational or two-time trochee is one in which the 
value is not that of three eighth-notes, but two, and it is rep- 
Irrational. resented by —~ JG, the proportions being not 2 + 

ity. 1 eighth-notes, but 14 + 3. So the irrational dactyl 
is one in which the values are 14 +441 eighth-notes. It 
is written —_ — or J SQ) 3 

The rhythm always begins with stress. The unstressed 
syllable or syllables preceding do not count as a part of the 
rhythm, but as an dvdxpovorc or signal- beat, marked off 
thus : . The value of the anacrusis must not exceed that of 
the regular thesis. 

Missing theses at the close of a verse are made- 
up as in music by the pause or rest. These pauses 
have different values. So 


Pause. 


A denote a pause of one eighth-note 4 


re «“ “ two eighth-notes - 
" « “ three Pr. 
= «“ “ four “ a. 


One or two examples from the leading kinds of Pindaric 
metres will illustrate these points. 
0. 12,1: Aiooo- | par wat | Znvdc é- | evOepi- | ov. 
If this verse is measured by the mechanical values of the 
syllables, we should have . 
ed ee ere reer 
Measured by this system, we have 
Beja Se) ee 
all bars equal, the missing thesis made up by pause. 
O. 10 (11), 6: évmray adurogevor. 


This verse would be divided, according to the mechanical 
values, thus: ) ) ) 


with utter disregard of rhythm. It is now read 


a b c d | 


with anacrusis (a), protraction (b), irrationality (c), and ove 


(d). 








» 


i 
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How are we to know when to make use of these different 
methods of reproducing the equality of the bars? When a 
single long syllable comes between two trochees, — ~ | —|— v, 


- it is evident that we must read —_-|uU|—w~. We have 


_ evyxorh. But the case is not so clear when we have such a 


ais 


—— ae a 


Fs el ele 







_ yerse as 0.9, 27: ayyediay rébw rairay. Are we to read this 


or —~— ~— | bo |— > |-—-~ ] 


It is clear that here as elsewhere observation must come in. 


We must find the, great periods, which in Pindar are so clearly 
marked by the sense that there is little dispute about them, 


_ and then within the periods mark the c#Aa or members, and 


observe the regular sequences. True, such «wda are already 
laid down by the metrical scholiasts, but scholars are divided 
as to the value of them, and the schemes followed here rest 
on the observations of J. H. H. Schmidt, who has rejected the 
antique kolometry, and has based his results on wide induc- 


_ tion. The details belong to the systematic study of the sub- 
_ ject and cannot be introduced here. 


The «oda are designated in the schemes by ||, the periods by 
J. Within each period there is a correspondence in the number 
of the bars of each «wor, and the groupings have received 
different names according to the order of the recurrence. 
mpowduxov and érwdukdy are respectively “prelude” and “ post- 
lude,” and stand outside of the responsions, which are usually 
indicated by curved lines.’ 

We have zpowécxa in the following: 


O. 2, Ep. I. 3. zp. 32.3 2. 
Se 


wpowdikd. 


0. 9, Str. I. 8. ap. 4 4. 
0. 11(10), Ep. I. 5. mp. 3 4 8. 
Se” 





*In conformity with a hint from Dr. Scumpr himself, I have omitted 


_ in this edition the graphical designation of the responsions. It is hoped 
_ that the recurrent numbers. will suffice to impress upon the student the 
_ principle of symmetry. 
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O. 13, Str. I. 3. wp. 6.5.5.6. 
eee et 
Ep. I. 3. wp. 3 2. 2 3. 
lee 


O. 14, I. 3. wp. 6. 6. 
——" 

P.5, Str. L 2. wp. 3.2.3. 
——— 


‘ 


éxwoua are far more common in Pindar. 
0.2, Str. I. 3.32 ém, 
Mn" 
érr@dikd. II. 3.3.2 én. 
——— 
~_ ~_ 
Ep. IL 22.22.4 én. 
Sa 


ae 
0.4, Str. I. 44.4.44.4.5 én, 
8 sey 


Ep. I. 4.4.4.5 éx. 
ig ef 
vee 


es 


0.5,Ep. 54.54 4 én. 
SSaee 


0. 6, Ep. Ill. 4 4.4 8 ém. 
ee af 


ee Bo 


e—_ 


0.47, Ep. IL. 43 %.343.4 én. 
A 





So also O. 8, Str. IIL, Ep. II. II. ; 0. 9, Ep. I.; 0. 10 (11), Ep. IE 
12, Str. I. III.; 0. 13, Str. IIL, Ep. IL.; 0.14, VL; P.L,Ep.L; P.2 fe 
Ill.; P. 8, Str. L, Ep. I. IL; P. 4, Str. IIL; P. 5, Ep. IL IIL; P.6, UL; 
P. 7, Str. IIL; P. 9, Str. IIL, Ep. L UL; P. 10, Str. L; P. 11, Str. IL, Ep. 


1h PER, III. 


A period is stichtc when two or more equal xwAa follow 
one after another. 


aa q 

—— 3 

So 0. 4, Str. IV., 4.4. 

~~ 7 

Stichie 0. 6, Str. V., 4 4. 
vie igs 0. 4, Str. I. 3 3, Str. VI. 38. 





O. 10 (11), Str. II. 6.6, TIL. 4.4, 
—" _— 


It is palinodic when a group is repeated, as 
ab ab, e. g. . 
Va 


Palinodic. 
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Fest 


ad : “~sSOm 
0. 1, Str. IV. 6.5.6.5. 
Se ae, 
_——_, -_—_ 
0.4, Ep. IL 43.43. 
“>< 


ee 
0. 5, Str. IT. 54.54. 
SY 


tien a 
O. 9, Str. TIT. 4.2.4.2. 
Se 





tis antithetic when a group is repeated in inverse order: 
ntit: l. abba. 2,.abecba. 
— Sa 
1. 0. 3, Ep. IL 3 5.5.3. 
fo ics 
0.8, Ep. I. 5.8 3.5.8 ém. 
et 
O. 13, Str. 1. 3 mp. 6.5.5.6. 
St 
P. 5, Str. IV. 6.4 4.6. 
3 coe al 
2. O. 6, Str. II. 423.324. 
ee 


SSS 


P. 10, Ep. 11. 34.5.5.43, 
Nee 


nthe palinodic-antithetic period, pee groups are re: 
antithetically, e. g.: 


.oe_——eawe 
“_ ae _ 


~ab ce ab. 


Pa 0.7, Ep. 43 2 


oo 
“Oo 


4%, Ep. 83.44 38 


ind 
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When the antithetic period has a solitary c@Aev in 
middle it is mesodic : 


Mesodic. l. aba. 2. .e° os 
1. 0. 1, Str. I. 4.3.4; Ep. L 424, 
ee ~ ee 


O. 5, Str. I. 3 2 3. 


ee 


0. 6, Ep. I. 323; I. 424. 
Perr “nea 
O. 7, Str. Il. 2 4.2; V.323; Ep. UL 322. 


2. 0.8, Str. 1. 5 3.5.85; Ep. 48.2384, 
er om 
O 8, Str. IT. 23 3.3 2. 


ed 


seh es, SPP Se hbase 


Pa gn nk a 


P. 7, Str. 1. 6.2 8 2.6. 
Ny 





: 

4 

' 

When a peowodudy is introduced into a palinodic period it~ 
becomes palinodic-mesodic. 
4 


Palinodi < > she 

alin C= ~a 

Mesodic. a at a cS becomes abca cb 
Nr ae 


On this principle are constructed such periods as: 
O. 8, Str. I. 24 5.24, 
—_— 

oer 


ee 


_—— 
P, 2, Str. IT. 6.3 4.5.6.3 4, 
= 





; 
: 
The principal rhythms used by Pindar are the Dactylo- : 
Rhiythins. epitrite and the Logaoedic. There are only a few — 
specimens of the Paeon and the Bacchius. 

1. The Dactylo-epitrite measures receive the name from 
the combination of the dactyl,—~~, with the so-called 
Dactylo- epitrite, — ~ — —, epitrite meaning 14 = 4, and 
epitrite. supposed to be a rhythm in which arsis is to thesis . 
as 4 to 3. —~—— would be divided thus * +* +. The . 

name is retained for convenience’ sake; the true measure is, 
as we have seen,-“~- | — — | - | 
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7 he model dactylo-epitrite rhythm is shown in O. 3. 

_ About half the extant odes of Pindar are composed in 
hese rhythms, which are also called Dorian. They are ele- 
ated, well-balanced, equable, and present a marked contrast 
othe lively, lilting, excited logaoedic measures, and the still 
e stirring cretic. There is a thorough correspondence 
* atween the sense and the rhythm. The Dorian odes are much 
easier to follow, the development is, as a rule, much more reg- 
ula F the forms are not so puzzling, even the tenses sympathize 
h the rhythm, and the leisurely unfolding of the imperfect 
is more common in the dactylo-epitrite than in the logaoedic. 
_ 2. The Logaoedic rhythm is a 3 rhythm, the basis of which 
s the trochee, but not the trochee with the ordinary ictus, 
z i .. This trochee has a stronger secondary ictus 
; on the short, =. ~, admits irrationality, — >, and takes 
as a substitute the so-called cyclical or light dactyl, —~ ~, in 
vh 2 the proportions are, as we have seen, not 2 + 1+ 1 mo- 
but 14+441=3 [3g The apparent jumble of dac- 
s and trocheés, as in prose, gave rise to the name logaoedic 
from Adyoc and aodq). The logaoedics are much used in 
e lyric portion of the drama, and are familiar to all in the 
des of Horace, nearly half of the Horatian varieties, and 
nore than ninety per cent. of the odes, being logaoedic. The 
ogaoedic rhythms are lighter, more airy, than the dactylo- 
epitrite. They have festal glitter rather than steady light, a 
rapi d flitting rather than a compassed march. All fancy apart, 
© stronger contrasts can be felt than between the movements — 
ag two odes on the victory of Agesidamos (O. 10 and 11). 
ie shorter ode rocks gently through a series of antitheses. 
Its Eee and stately, despite its short compass. Not a pre- 
minary flourish, not an anacrusis, throughout. Contrast the 
ash aid the whirl and the surprise of the longer ode. O.3 
nd O. 1 will also serve to bring out the contrast, which does 
hy on the imagination of the commentators, but on the 
sal feeling of our race. 

| Those who have read the Acharnians of Aristophanes 
> familiar with the passionate cretics that abound in that 
q 4 
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young and lusty play. The Cretic or Paionian rhythm 
shows itself in two of our odes, O. 2 and P. 5, both of them 
counted among the more difficult Pindarie poems by 
reason of their extreme elasticity. But the rhythm 
of these odes reveals the secret of their soul, and instead of 
being the most difficult, they are among the most easily un- 
derstood. The passionate movement betrays them. The 
keynote is struck at the very beginning. In O. 2, Osdc, fjpwe, 
avyp recur with a persistency that cannot escape the most 
careless observer, and in P. 5 we have really nothing but a 
series of variations on wAovroc, aperd, rorpoc, another trinity, 
Passion comes out with itsstory; passion will not let its story rest. 

In what relation do these rhythms stand to the “ moods” 
made so familiar to us by our own poets—by Milton, who says, 
“Lap me in soft Lydian airs,” who speaks of the 
“Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders;” by 
Gray, who cries, ‘‘ Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake”? These three 
moods are all mentioned by Pindar himself." O. 3 is des- 
ignated as Dorian in v. 5: Awpio gwvay évappdtae trediio. 
The Dorian harp of O. 1,17 is generally understood to refer 
to the instrument and not to the mood of the poem, which is | 
called Aiolian in v. 102: gue d€ orepavdoa | Keivoy inreip 
vouw | Aiodnéde podrrg | xph. “ Aiolian chords” are men- 
tioned in P. 2, 69, “the Aiolian breathings of flutes” in N. 3, 
79. As these poems are logaoedic and O. 3 is dactylo-opitrita 
it would seem natural to identify Dorian with dactylo-epitrite 
and Aiolian with logaoedic, but the Lydian mood introduces 
a disturbing element. Lydian measures appear in O. 5, 19: 
Avédiorg artwy éy aidoic, 14,17: Audio éy rporg, and N. 
4, 45: Avoig ovy dppovia, three odes which are essentially 
logaoedic, and in N. 8,15: Auvdiay pirpay cavaynda wero 
ktApévay, dactylo-epitrite. But the logaoedic odes that are— 
composed in the Lydian mood are all of very simple construc- 
tion and popular character, and the only Lydian dactylo-epitrite 
shows marked peculiarities of periodology, so that for Pindar 


Paionian. 


Moods. 














? See J. H. H. Scumipr, Kunstformen, IV. p. 550 foll. 
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a peeost the general identification of Aiolian with logaoedic 
een with dactylo-epitrite may be maintained. It will 
e here to give a characteristic of these three moods—Do- 

5 Adilian, and Lydian ‘—after the ancient authorities, leav- 
‘ing ¢ ‘the details of Greek musical composition, with its diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic scales, to special students. This is 
the more permissible here because the diatonic or natural scale 
was the only one employed in lyric choruses.’ 
The Dorian mood was manly and imposing, like the Dorians 
themselves ; not expansive nor lively, but grave and strong. 
What it lacked in liveliness and variety, it made up 
by steadiness and impressiveness, Awpioy pédoc 
geuvoraroy, says Pindar himself, in a fragment. It is the mood 
for the tug of war, where the staying quality is priceless. 
_ The Aiolian was said to reflect the character of the Aiolian 
Bivatey, the high and mighty, self- asserting, deep - drinking 

= magnates of Thessaly, the swaggering, fighting, love- 
E making, convivial countrymen of Alkaios. The 
Aiolian mood, like the Aiolians themselves, was joyous and 
full of movement, frank and fair, without lurking meanness 
or shyness. Ifthe Dorian mood suited the close-locked con- 
‘flict of infantry, the martial dash of the Aiolian mood made it 
| f for the Kaordpewor, the tmmeoc vopoc.” 
_ The Lydian mood, originally a flute-melody, was introduced 
$ A vouoc émixhdetoc or dirge, and the tender, plaintive strains 
were chiefly used in lamentations for the dead. 
Tati Aristotle says (Pol. 8 end) that the Lydian mood 
as especially adapted to boys, da rd dvvacbar Kéopor 7 ExELv 
a kai aideiay. The simplicity of the composition, and the 
Ee ay plaintive tone of boys’ voices, are reasons that lie 
er to us. 
: _ The Pindaric odes were accompanied now with the cithern, 
n ow with the fiute (clarionet), now with both. In Pindar’s 
ae the instrumentation was still subordinate. 


“J . D i 





_ *See Wesrrnat, Metrik, I. p. 273, for the authorities. 
_ *See Wesrrnat, Metrik, I. p. 264. 
 -S mpime ror rac dowodaBpakrare Aioic appovia.—PRatINas. : 
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The third clement of the form is the dance; song, music, — 
dance, being the trinity. This, of course, has perished for us — 
beyond all recovery, and only the names orpoof, 
avriorpoph, and érwddc remain to remind us° that 
the rhythmical movement of the chorus added to the charm ; 


Dance. 


of the performance. The strophic poems of Pindar are pro- 
eessional, not orchestic. 


VIL. 


Careful dialect study will always separate the more or less — 


sophisticated language of literature from the native speech. 


DIALEUT. There is scarcely a writer in dialect that has not 


and. if this is true of those who have tried to reproduce the 


dialect faithfully, what shall be said of the make-believes, 
such as Burns and Mistral?’ What shall be said of the lyric © 


poets of Greece, who seem to have shifted and blended dia- 
lects according to rhythm and mood ?? 
Doubtless, to a certain extent, the dialect was dictated by 


the origin of the department. Lyric_poetry emerging from 


the Epos could not throw off the authority of Epic forms, but 
the so-called Epic dialect is itself composite, and the Doric 
strains, with which the Epic languages es ae 
choros, became characteristt gher lyric. And yet 
such is the freedom with which the Ionian Simonides and the 
Theban Pindar handle the language, that we must leave a 


wide margin for individual susceptibility. Those who trans- 
late Homer back into the original Aiolic may yet reconstruct 





a Pindar in uniform dialect. But till this is done it may be — 


provisionally assumed that Pindar used an artistic dialect that 
had no definite relation to the spoken language, and it may 
be added that if such a uniform dialect should be established, 





7 “[Mistral’s poems] are written in a dialect which is neither the real 


old Provencal nor the modern patois, but a combination of the poet’s — 


own.”—G. Monon. 
? Anrens, Ueber die Mischung der Dialecte in der griechischen Lyrik. 
(Verh. der Gott. Phil.-versamml., 1852, p. 55 sq.) 


been assailed for infidelity to the spoken tongue; 


tins 9 





ee a 


— 9 
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it would be a contradiction of the subtile variety that Pindar 
is always producing out of his material, and always producing 
with as full consciousness as true poets ever have. Pindar 
Tejoices in his play with language ; he rings changes on words, 
2 toys with synonyms, he loves the discord of the oxymoron, 
and those who think that such artistic devices are too me- 
‘chanical forget that before plastic art had developed its 
Sf esse, song had served an apprenticeship of ages. While 


5 waiting, then, new light, it may be permissible to call Pindar’s 


; language an_artistic dialect, and to give a rapid summary of 
. the chief pecu iarities that mark it. 

The basis is the language of the Epic, itself composite, and 
: “with this are blended in varying proportions Aiolic and Doric 
asa forms. None of these elements appears in ifs ex- 
, * tremes. The flow of the Epic is retained, but cer- 
‘tain forms familiar in Homer are discarded. ‘There are no 
echoing verbs in -a, there is no -dt, no infinitive in -epevat. 
‘The Doric majesty and sonorous fulness of utterance enter 
‘Into the composition, but the older and stiffer inflections are 
“set aside. The first person plaral ends in -pev and not in -pes, 
Pindar says Tov not Tw, rove not rwc. The Aiolic gives fire 
and | passion and a certain familiar sweetness as welt, but the 
Boeotian variety was not refined, and, in spite of local criti- 
cism, Pindar preferred the Asiatic form of the dialect. Thus 
trebly and more than trebly composite, Pindar’s language 
“shifts with the character of his rhythms. The three moods 
~—Dorian, Aiolian, Lydian—call for different coloring, and 
pte mobile Aiolian measures show the greatest number of 
condite forms, so that dialect, rhythm, plan, imagery, are all 
Hin accord. Ahrens has seen in the dialect of Pindar the in- 
- fluence of Delphic speech. So, for instance, the use of éy 
_with the accusative, the elision of -c in wept. But the evidence 
seems too slight, and while the study of Pindar by the light 
of Hesiod is instructive, the theory that they both used a 
De phic dialect remains an ingenious suggestion and nothing 


E In the following exhibit only those points are dwelt on that 
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might give the student trouble as to the recognition of forms. 
The more familiar facts are briefly stated.’ 

Vowe.s.—4 for Epic. So where 4 comes from an original 
a, as in the sing. of the A- declension, apy, apyae, apy, apyar: 
in fut., aor., perf. of verbs in -éw as avddcouae (O. 2, 
101), éréApacay (O. 2,75), rerdApaxe (P. 5,117). So 
also reOvaxérwy. But forms from kcrdopuac retain 9 as krnoape- 
vat (N. 9, 52), ®eAokrHrao (P. 1, 50), and also those from yxpaw, 
xpdopua, as xpnoev (P. 4, 6), xonobév (O. 2, 48), xpnopoc (P. 4, 
60). On & in the augment see p. lxxxv. Derivatives 
of the A- declension and of verbs in -é@ have 4G, as 
vucagopia (P. 1, 59), kuBepvacrac (P. 10, 72), prapoovvayr (O. 8, 
74). So in compounds of which the second part usually be- 
gins with , as Kkaxayopray (P. 2, 58), evavope (O. 1, 24). The 
personal endings -pyv and -e@ny (3 p. dual) are in Pindar -pev 
and -oGav, as ixdpay (P. 4, 105), cresoaobay (O. 9, 49). For 


Vowels. 


-nyn we find -ava, as KvAddvac (O. 6, 77), Kupavag (P. 4, 279). 


Whether we are to read eiphya or eipava (O. 13, 7), "A@qvac or 
"AOava (P. 7,1), is disputed. In this ed. A@avaig has been 
preferred to "A@nvaig, and ’AXkphva to “AXkpava. Feminine 


abstracts in -rys show a as raxurac (O. 1, 95), kaxdrara (P. 2, - 


35). So adverbs in -4 and in -8yy, as xpud¢g (O. 1, 47), npuBdar 
(O. 3,13). The others cannot be reduced to classes and must 


be watched. Doric is 9 for a in "Apgudpnoc (P. 8, 56), “Apgia- — 


pnov (O. 6, 13 al.). 
m is retained in verb forms and verbals from verbs in -ée, 
as dgoev (P. 4, 71), airnowy (O. 5, 20), édurHOnv (P. 11, 38), 
n, where though many have édwdOnv, as axevpray (O. 9, 35), 
retained. parnoipayoc (P.9, 93). There are a few exceptions, 
as gwvace from gwvéw (O. 13, 67); a few variations, now 4, 
now a. So the MSS. vary between Oeddunroy and Oedduaror 
(O. 3, 7). 1 remains in the augment of verbs, beginning with 





> The ensuing pages are abridged from the dissertation of W. A. Peter, 
De dialecto Pindari, Halle, 1866, with corrections and adaptations. Use 
has also been made of E. Mucxr, De dialectis Stesichori, Ibyci, Simonidis, 
Bacchylidis aliorumque poetarum choricorum cum Pindarica comparatis. 
Leipzig, 1879. 
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‘as #Amero (P. 4, 243), in the subjunctive endings as Pay 
D. 3, 13), the opt. in -my as eideiny (O. 13, 46), in the aor. 
iss. gavn (O. 1, 74), deipOn (O. 2, 47). Nominatives of the 
os in -»p and -ys are unchanged. So is adwrné. So 
3 in -myptov as xpnoripoy (O. 9, 7), compounds the second 
i cat of which goes back to an initial , as dodryhperpoe (O. 8, 
0), evfparoc (O. 6, 98), dpparnddrac (P. 5,115). Substantives 
the 3d decl. in -npa, as rppya (O. 2, 91), oiknpa (O, 2, 10). 
Ba). in -ypos and -mdos that are not related to a- stems. So 
ie (0. 2, 24), Aaulnpoc (O. 12,4). Words ending in -as, 
as ynpac (O. 1, 83), pho (O. 7, 55), xpnmic (O. 4, 138). 
B sctewerthy exception is pavic (P. 4,159). Adjectives in 
“ as apy.o¢g (0. 2, 46), adverbs in 9, and their compounds, 
i 3, ph, noe, pare, mmAe (P. 11, 23), adjectives compounded 
h Hpt-, numerals in -nkovra, as HuiPeoc (P. 4, 12), EEnvovrace 
(O . 13, 99). Verbs generally retain a Senaltimate n. So aph- 
(P. 2, 63), Anyw (P. 4,292). Ovgoxw, cadopar, and forms 
from mAjcow and zHyvupe are the main exceptions. Other re- 
tentions of 4 than those mentioned cannot be reduced to rule. 
fore. This also is Doric. So oxcapdc (O. 3, 14.18) for 
Still Pindar does not say tapdg nor ‘Tdpwr. raurw 
is Ionic and Epic as well as Doric, rapvoia (O. 12, 
6), Tpapoa = = tpépaca (P. 2, 44), rpadev = tpegery 
. 4, 115), rpaxov = rpéxor (P. 8, 32). 
"Under « note that Pindar has kevede (or Ketvdc), adedpede, 
never Kevdc, adeAgdc. 1 is rejected in ddvedc, as a@veay (O. 1, 
| 10), apveatc (P.11,15). For kreevde, oaecvdc, ate 
decvdc, we find also the Aiolic form in -ewos. So 
Ncevvdc (P. 5, 20, etc.), keadevvdy (P. 3, 113 al.), daevvdy 
(O. 1, 6, ete.). 
Dewi in Pindar is always wy (O.1, 111 al.). OvrAvpzoe (O. 3, 
36 al.) varies with “Odvproc (O. 1, 54 al.), but the ’OX. feet 
: is far more common (more than 4:1). idvoe is 
more common than povvoc, vdcoc than vovaoc, kovpoc 
ne is used, but xépa outnumbers Kovpa. We find dovpi (O. 
1 as well as dopé (I. 4 [5], 42), ovpoc less frequently than 
9¢. Awévvooc is the normal form for Pindar. Syracuse is 


o- 
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Lupaxooa (P. 2,1) or Supdxooca (O. 6, 6), never Lupaxoveat. 
So the derivatives. The Aiolic 6vvpa has expelled both ovoua 
‘and ovvoua, the Aiolic -owa (for -ovria) in the present parti- 
ciple has taken the place of -ovea. So @épowa (P. 3, 15), 
Kpeiouoa (P. 9,17), Motca (for Movria). Aiolic -ovor is used 
as well as Doric -ovn, zepurvéoo (O. 2, 79). See p. Ixxxv. 
Consonants. — yAégapoy for BdrAédapov (0. 3, 12 al.), a 
EXexoBArepapov (P. 4,172). arse for éoOdde is Bosca So 
Sat SS (O.1, 99 al.). The first syllable is a 
O. 2,19; P. 3, 66; N. 4,95. avrec for abc 
everywhere (O. 1, 66), dékerOar for déxec0ar (O. 4, 8 al.). For 
rére is found the Doric form rd«a (O. 6, 66). Noteworthy 
are Oxxoc = oxoc (O. 6, 24), and dxxgovre = dxéovre (O. 2, 74), 
and meroica: = mevovoa (O. 7, 69), rerdvrecot = revovar (P. 
5, 50), eumerec = évémecec (P. 8, 81), kametov = xarémevoy (O. 
8, 38). _ 
Pindar has éecoc (O. 9, 100 al. ) as well as doc (0. 2,75 al.), 
roooade (O. 1,115) as soll (ani reer (O. 13, 71), péoooe (P. 4, 
224) as well as péooc (P. 11, 52 al.), wre; Hid. the Doric fash- 
ion (O. 10 [11], 86 al.), as well as dere (O. 9, 74), though in 
different senses. 
ip for Op is Aiolic, and is used of the Centaur. epce- 
gova (P. 12, 2) is familiar from the Iliad (1, 268; 2, 143). 
8 is not changed before p» in xexaduévoy (O. 1, 27), reOpude is a 
Doric form for Osopdc (O. 8, 25 and often). Metathesis and ' 
other slight variations explain themselves. ; 
Diegamma.—Pindar seems to have used the digamma both 
in speech and in writing, and in this edition the example of — 
Mommsen and Christ has been followed after some 
hesitation, and the digamma, though in skeleton- 
form, has been restored to the text.’ That the use was not 
rigid is clear. But from this irregularity we are not to draw 
the inference that Pindar only imitates the effects of the di-~ ; 
gamma, as seen in Epic poetry, although it must be admit- 
ted that the digammated words in Pindar are nearly all Ho- 


Consonants. 








Digamma. 





+ Against the introduction of the digamma, see Muckg, p. 39. 
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Foi, Fé, Fov (= édv), orig. oFot, oF, oFedv. otda and 
ov (comp. wot and wit) have the digamma:: rodda Fedwe (0. 
2,04), mavra Fioavre vow nie 3, 29), éet Fidoy (P. 5, 84), and 
t ovr idetv (O. 6, 53), d¢p’ oto’ (O. 14, 22). Add FeiBoe (O. 
8,19), Feidopuc (P. 4, 21). a. es ofavdavey) is found 
P.1, 29), Faddvre (P. 6,51). Fépyov and its congeners, péya 
Fepyov (P. 1, 29), Feerety (O. 13, 68 al.), yet eiwety (0. 1, 52 
al.), Féroc (0. 6,16; P. 2,16; 3, 2; N. 7, 48), but éroe is 
ore common, Shongh some examples may be got rid of by 
4 emendatio. Fotxoc (P. 7, 4) occurs, but also ofkoc (P. 1, 72), 
tv is certain (P. 11, 64), not so Fowstv: Favaé, and Faviebe, 
or ce avaxrwv (O. 10 (11], 54). Ferric (O. 13, 83), but edmic 
(0. 12, 6), as often. Féroc (O. 2, 102). Keleadi (N. 6, 67). 
ages (I. 7 [8], 44), but gomepor (O. 10 [11], 82), Fidiog (O. 
, 49). There are examples of Fisoc in Nemeans and -Isth- 
nn: toov (O. 4,-22). ra Feotxdra occurs (P. 3, 59), éouKxde 
‘everywhere else, Féxare (O. 14, 20), Fi00c¢ (O. 11 [10], 21), 
Fiérhoxov (O. 6, 30), but iorAoxdpwy (P. 1,1). In proper 
names Faxot (O. 14, 21), é¢ dé Fewrkdy (P. 4, 188), Fricada (O. 
9, 120), Faov (P. 9, 85 al.), Feadvaoyr (O. 4, 76) [2]. In the 
2 thmians FisOpoe, lsawhere ‘ToO pds (O. 8, 48). Probably 
av (O. 5,11). The digamma in the middle of a word, 
4 oppeisg (P. 12, 31), aFidpec (P. 2, 87), is seldom indicated in 
s edition, e. g. dFdaray (P. 2,283; 3, 24), as the chief object 
f the insertion is the very piaptical one of avoiding the per- 
explanation of hiatus, to which the young student of 
sek should be made as sensitive as possible. 
_ Hrarvs.—True hiatus is rare in Pindar, though he some- 
times keeps a long vowel long before another vowel, as yAwooq 
o | axévac (O. 6, 82). For OpOwaia éypavev (O. 3, 29) 
7a Ahrens writes "Op8woiac. The shortening of a long 
vowel before a vowel is not hiatus, as aGovdg@ voraroc (O. 10 
af 11}, 45), év Iiog tdoac (0.10 [11], 47). In the case of a 
¢ iphthong it would seem that « and v may be semi-consonant. 
1 f tice especially « short in Pindar before a vowel, e. g. irmeioy 
(O. 13, 68 al.). av- is short in avaray (P. 2, 28), but in this 
ira, ; is preferred. %- is short in ixvedwy (P. 8, 35). 
4* 
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Crasis.—The ordinary crases, such as those with cai, 76, rov, — 
belong to the grammar. Some read wyvaé (P. 8, 67). @ ‘pusro- 
Crasis ana pevec (P. 8, 80), is ApHAEREsIS rather than crasis. — 
Aphaeresis- Bergk goes so far as to write dpyn ‘kdééaro (P. 4, 
70), and 6ABw ’vdei~aro (P. 4, 256). 

Existon.—a is sometimes elided in 1 s. perf. act., éruAédal’ 
(O. 10 [11], 4); a in 1s. midd., péudop’ atcay (P. 11, 53), 
Yevoou’ audi (O. 13, 52); in 3 pl. (often), kuAivdovr — 
éhridec (O. 12, 6); in inf., arobécl aropov (O. 10 
[11], 44). + is elided in 1 s., apiny’ aypove (P. 4, 149); in 3 pl. 
(Doric), ayaraZov7’ abrixa (P. 4,241). Also zep’ for zepi (see 
p- Ixxxvii.). o is elided in rovro (O. 6, 57 al.), xetvo (P. 9, 
74), dedpo (O. 8, 51), even in do (0. 6, 101; 9, 86), in 3 pl. 
midd.; 2 s. opt. midd., yévor’ oioc (P. 2, 72), and in the gen. 
s. O- decl. in -ow, a non-Homeric freedom, Addo’ avacowy — 


(P. 1, 39). 


Elision. 


: SynizEsis is very common in Pindar, and it has” 
and — been thought best to indicate it in the text as well 
as DIAERESIS. 
First Drectension.—Pindar usually follows the Dorie dia- 
lect here. Notice, however, the Aiolic shortening of Hé\Aava 
First for IeAAhvn (0.7, 86; 13, 109), Néwed (O. 13, 24), 
Declension. K jx yer (O. 10 [11], 17), Mevdera (O. 14, 17). Comp. 
the Aiolic form ’Odvecera, retained in standard Greek. Also 
xpuooxaira (P. 2,16), érBday (P. 4,140), and words in -rptawa 
(O. 1, 40, 70; O. 8,48; P. 2,12). G.s. mase. -ao (Aiolic), 
Kpovidao (P. 4,171), more commonly -& (Doric), Kpovida (O. 
8, 43). G. pl. -év (Doric), the only form: dperay aro racdy 
x (O.1, 14). So the adj. a\Ady (O. 6, 25), etc., with the accent 
on the last syllable, not &\Awy. Dat. pl. -as far more fre- 
quently than -a, as -o1s far more frequently than -o1. Ace. 
pl. -as, but also the Aiolic -as (I. 1, 24), as Aiolic -ous is sus- 
pected by Bergk (O. 2, 82). Proper names in -Aaos be- 
come -Aas (Doric), and follow the A- declension ’ApxeoiAac 
(P. 4, 65), "Apxeoidg (P. 4, 2), voc. Apxecita (P. 4, 250. 298), 
but "[éAaoc usually retains the open form (O. 9, 105; P. 9, 
85 al.). 
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_Szconp Dectenston.—The gen. ends in -oo or -ov, -oo 
Being susceptible of elision, as is noted p. Ixxxii. The 
Second Doric ace. pl. in -os is favored by the metre (0. 2; 
‘Declension. 78) where, however, the best MSS. have vagov: 
' the metre does not require xaxaydpoc (O. 1, 53). 
_ Tarrp Dectenston.—The dat. pl. anid in -ov, more fre- 
Becotly in -eoor, sometimes (in o- stems) we find -eeoor, wa- 
-phira «= Aadéopracr (O. 9, 14), Taraopareoot (P. 8, 35), peya- 
3 Declension. )oxevOéecorv (P. 2, 33). There is a good deal of 
variation, but nothing siseallth So zooai (O. 10 [11], 71 al.), 
_ rogiv (0.10 [11], 62 al.), rédeoorv (N. 10,63). pact has bet- 
_ ter warrant than @peci. Gen. -eos and -ewv are never contract- 
ed, but do admit synizesis. -e is more common than -é, In 
_ the nom. ace. pl. -ea is seldom contracted. From words in -«djjs 
we find N. ‘Hpaxdénc, G. ‘Hpaxdéoc, D. “Hpardet and “Hpakdje, 
FA. ‘Hpaxdéa, V. “Hpaxdeec. From words in -evs, G. Etpvaéoc 
’ (0. 3, 28), rarely EipvoOjoc (P. 9, 86), D. Baore? (P. 1, 60), 
4 Booidéc (1. 3,18), Baorye (P. 4, 2), Baorréa (P. 4, 32), Bdenhga 
— (0.1, 23), ‘Odveon (N. 8, 26). N. pl. Baovdijec. (0. 9, 60), Ba- 
J Rhkec (P. 5,97). Ace. Deki (P. 3, 94), apeoréac (I. 7 [8], 
_ 55). Words in ~s retain ~, mpaécoc (P. 12, 8), bBpeoe (O. 7, 
90). @vydérnp has Ovyarép (P. 2, 39) as well as Ouvyarpi, Bvya- 
_ rpa (O. 9, 62) as well as Ovyarépa, and always Ovyazpec (P. 3, 
97). Aapdrnp has Adparpa (O. 6,95). warépos (O. 7, 36 al.) 
occurs as well as warpdc, parépos (P. 4, 74 al.) and pazpéc, pa- 
 répt (N.9, 4), and parpi. avip, besides the usual forms which 
__ are more common, has avép (P. 4, 21), avépa (O. 9, 110), avé- 
- pec (P. 4,173), avépwy (O. 1,66). From Zeds Atéc is far more 
- common than Znvdc, Znvi is nearly as common as Aé (Ai). 
_ Zijva occurs twice (P. 4, 194; 9, 64), Ata once. TlooeSdéov 
contracts aw into a, Moceddy, or keeps open, and so all the © 
eases except the dat., which is always Mogecdwn. A variant 
_ is Toresdadvog (O. 13, 5. 40). | 
The termination -Oev (-6e) occurs frequently. oé0ev takes 
a the prepositions of the genitive é* and apa. 
ee The local -8e (whither) is not common, -@ except 
‘in roth, rot, oceurs only thrice. 


i he 


_taxiorwv (O. 1,77) is peculiar to Pindar. aépew forms zép- 
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GenpER.— Tdprapoc (P.1, 15) is fem. So is “IoOude al- 
ways (O. 7, 81; 8, 48 al.), xéwv, commonly fem. in the Od., — 
is always fem. in Pindar. Mapa@oyr is fem. (0. 13, — 
110), aiwy varies (fem. P. 4, 186; 5, 7), aiOfp is 
sometimes fem.,as in Homer (O. 1, 6; 13, 88), sometimes — 
mase. (O. 7, 67 al.). . 7 

Apjectives.—Pindar, like other posts, sometimes uses ad- _ 
jectives of two terminations instead of three, ody powpdie ma-_ 
iajicibien: Adpa (O. 9, 28), ovyador dpaxaviay (P. 9, 100) ; 

. more commonly and more poetically adjectives of 
three terminations instead of two: a0avara @éric (P. 3, 100), 
Addov Geodpudrac (O. 6, 59), axuvhray paBdoy (O. 9, 35), ap-— 
povipay evoamoviay (P. 7,15). Of the less common forms of 
mods note roAd\dv = wodv (O. 10 [11], 40), wodete = roddove 
(P. 4, 56), wodgovy = woddote (O. 13, 44). The old accentua-- 
tions—épotoc, épqpoc, érotuoc—are retained. 3 

Comparison.—Pindar is fairly regular in his comparison. — 
Eustathios says that he has a leaning to the endings -eerepos, 
-cotatos, as agQovécrepoy (O. 2, 104), arovéorepoy 
(O. 2, 68), aidoéoraroy (O. 3, 42). rayurarer = 


Gender. 


Comparison. 


cwv (O. 1,114). paxpde forms pacowy (O. 13, 114) as well 
aS MaKpOTEpoc. 

Pronouns, Personal. —N. éyév once before a vowel (P. 
8, 77). ot or rs. Gen. oéo, ced, odev. D. epot or pot (the 
latter. being far more common), got, roi, tiv, of which — 
vo. is always enclitic, while ri like 74 is emphatic. — 
Fot is common. I have not ventured to write Fiv with Her-— 
mann and Bockh (P. 4, 36). (See G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. §§ 411, 
414.) Acc. éné and pé, o€, Fé (O. 9, 15). In the plural N. 
Gppes. D. dpi, dppr, dptv (once), dppv, tym, olor, odio, — 
adi, odiv. Acc. &ppe, type, ope. viv (Doric) is preferred by 
recent editors to the Epic piv, which is found not infrequent- 
ly inthe MSS. There are no reflexives. The emphatic forms 
of airdc suffice. Of the possessives note apés = tyuérepoc Epo 
(P. 3,41; 4, 27); veés (Doric) is far more common than 
oés, éés is nearly four times as common as 8s: for tpérepos w 


Pronouns. 
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find ipoc (P. 7,155; 8, 66), opd¢ occurs once (P. 5, 102), oé- 
repoc = abrwv (P. 10, 38; I. 2, 27) twice, opérepoc usually be- 
‘ing = é6¢, while édc¢ is once used for the possessive of the pl. 
(P. 2,91). The article has Doric a in the fem. So has the 
‘relative. Notice rai = ai, 6 = d¢ (P. 1, 74 al.). 
~ Vers.—The augment is often omitted, both syllabic and 
te poral, but it is safer to read a before two consonants long ; 
yerb. hence dpye (O. 10 [11], 51), iwapyer (P. 4, 205). 
q “Ausment at, av, €v, e are unchanged. 
Of the terminations in the pres. act. -evre (Doric) or -ovwr 
(Aiolic) is used to the exclusion of -ovor. -ovre cannot take 
° v épedxvoruoy, and hence -oow must be used be- 
_ tions. fore vowels. On the so-called short subjunctive, 
“see note on O, 1, 7. 
_ -pev is more common than -ew in the inf. ordyev = orjvac 
(P. 4, 2), Baper = Bijvac (P. 4, 39), whereas a long vowel be- 
fore -yev would not be allowed in Homer. éppevac occurs, 
but € Eppev is nearly twice as common. The Doric yapvev (O. 
1,3), rpdgev (P. 4, 115) has the authority of the MSS., not 
B the cogency of metre.’ yeydxe (Doric) is from a théoretieal 
_yeya«w, and is = yeyorévat (O. 6, 49). 
In the participles -ovwa (Aiolic) is used exclusively in the 
fem. pres. -o1s and -avoa (Aiolic) in the masc. and fem. aor., 
4 but never in Pac: dvapac (0. 13, 86), caraBac (O. 
=, 6,58). Two perfect participles have present end- 
‘ings: me@pixovrac (P. 4, 183), kexddovrac (P. 4, 179). 
In the passive the open forms, -eat, -eo, are preferred, with 
_synizesis, if needful (but always déxev). -peo8a for “peBa oc- 
curs (P.10, 28). In the 3 pl. aor. pass. -ev is used 
as needed, gavey (O. 10 [11], 88), dudber (P. 8, 17). 
So in the active Bay (O. 2, 38), éyvor (P. 4, 120). 
__ Many verbs in -€ form the future and aor. in € instead of 
i? the ordinary @ (see G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 529). 
| kretEery (O. 1, 110), evxretEae (P. 9, 99), varepapuéer 
(0. 6, 56), aropXavpigaca (P. 3, 12). whey (P. 4, 237), a 





1 Impugned by Curist, Philol. XXV. p. 628; Muckg, p. 29. 
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Pindaric word, simply follows the analogy of onomatopoetic 
verbs in -Gw, which regularly have & as a\dAager (O. 7, 37). - 
Yerbsin Others vary. xwyudlw forms kwpudéare (N. 2,24) and — 

Lo. kwpacace (N. 11,28); Kouifw, coprooy (O. 2,16) and 
kopigac (P. 5,51); travriaw, bravriacey (P. 4, 135) and tray 
riaéauca (P. 8, 11); dpralw, dprace (P. 3, 44) and dpragare 
(P. 4, 34); d&ppooar (P. 3, 114), but in the compound évappd- — 
Ea (O. 3,5). Only a few verbs in -£@ double o in the s- forms, 
as Oeuoodpevog (P. 4, 141), whereas future and aor. «, preceded 
by a short vowel, are often doubled: gpaecaro (O. 1, 25), éxa- 
Aeove (O. 6, 58), dvvocey (P. 12,11). This so-called gemina-— 
tion is a reappearance (G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 224). 

Pindar uses the Homeric éddcnoev (P. 6, 40), but also the 
common édogav (O. 5, 16); once he uses éxdudacknoev (P. 4, 
217); aivéw increases in 9 except three times; verbs in -atve 
have -ava in the aor. 

Contract Verbs. Pindar contracts regularly the verbs in 
-aw, vateraw, an Epic verb, is the only one left open, vate-_ 
Contract Taovrec (O.6,78; P. 4,180). Verbs in -ew contract 
Verbs. = ee and -eet into -e, but -e0, -eor, -ew are never con- 
tracted. Verbs in -ow contract. 

Verbs in -m. rete (P. 8, 11), dedot (P. 4, 265), are found — 
as from verbs in -, but réOnoc (P. 2,10) and didwor (P. 5, 65) — 
Verbs in also occur. There is much dispute about the read- 

i ing in P. 4,155 (where see the notes).  déd0e (Aio- 
lic) is the only form used for the imperative. The short — 
forms, rifev (P. 8, 65), tapéoray (O. 10 [11], 58), xaréoray 
(P. 4, 135) = éribecar, rapéarnoay, caréarnoay may be noticed. 
dovvac occurs once (P. 4, 35), otherwise dduev is the rule (see 
p. Ixxxv.). The passive forms require no special exhibit. The 
first aorist middle of réOnue balances the second, each oceur- 
ring four times, Onkapevoc (P. 4, 29), Oéuevae (0. 14,9). No- 
tice para, 3 s. pres. subj. midd. from gpapa: (P. 4, 92). 

Pr. s., 1. eipt, 2. éooi, 3. éori: pl., 1. eipév, 3. Eri, once eioir 
(P. 5,116). Inf., gupev or Eupevar. Part., ewv, goica. Impf. 
s., 3. qv: pl. 3. av or gooav. Fut. s., 1. ooops, 3. Eooerat, 
toerat, tora. Inf., EoecOa, EcoecOar. Part., Eooopevoe. 
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ike has for its third pers. pl. gavri. toaps is a Doric verb 
= olda. 

____ PREpOSITIONS.—7apd, avd, karé are apocopated when apo- 
cope is needful. dapvdoe (P. 4,54) = avapracet, so apracecer 
4 (P. 1,47). «av vopov (O. 8, 78) = kara vopor, Ka- 
ag rerov (QO. 8, 38) = xaréxeoov. Comp. Alkm. fr. 38: 
xaBaivwy. wort (Doric) = zpdc. It is elided once zor’ aoror 
(0. 7, 90), and rarely used in compounds zoriordZwr (P. 4, 
137), and in five other words. The regular zpo¢ is far more 
common. 

ets is suffered only before vowels, and when a long syllable 
_ js needed, and in composition eiotdérw (I. 7 [8], 36) isthe only 
_ example. Everywhere else we find éc. év with the acc., es- 
pecially noticeable in Boeotian inscriptions, is found only in 
_ Aiolic odes (P. 2, 11. 86; 5, 38). 
wept is elided ep’ skliros (O. 6, 38), ep’ abrade (P. 4, 265), 
_ meparrwy (P. 3,52). For peré AinlkDor: meda is found (P. 5, 
47; 8,74). In comp. wedduenay (O. 12, 12). tv occurs 
_ only three times, once alone (N. 4, 25), twice in composition. 


IX. 


Pindar’s syntax differs from Homer’s at many points, but 
it is not easy to tell what belongs to the period, what to the 
ewrax. department, what to the individual. Only the most 
4 important points can. be touched here,’ and com- 
_ pleteness of statistic is not attempted. 
One mark of advance is the extension of the substantive 
use of the neuter adjective, which can itself take another ad- 
Neuter jective. We feel ourselves nearer to Thukydides 
_ Adjective. than to Homer when we read reprvdv érapepor (I. 6 
[7], 40), arepet ody dyad (0. 2, 33), év dpetBorre (N. 11, 42). 
_ The scarcity of the dual is aloo noteworthy. The dual is 























preserved chiefly by Homer and the Attic writers. 
In the Attic orators, even, it dies out as we come 
down. It is not found in the Ionic of Herodotos. It is a 





1 ErpMAnn, De Pindari usu syntactico, Halle, 1867. 
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stranger to Asiatic Aiolic, as it is a stranger to Latin. In 
P. there are very few examples. The dual substantive, yeporv 
(O. 13, 95), is a rarity, and so is modoiy (N. 9, 47), but such 
duals are found occasionally even in the so-called com- 
mon dialect. kxaovyvnra (O. 13, 6) is not dual, and we must 
be satisfied with an occasional dual participle, arvGopévw (O. 
8, 39), xaraBavre (O. 9, 46). It is very unlikely that P. 
should have used the few dual verbs (O. 2, 97: yapveror, O. 
9, 49: xrisodoOay) without a full appreciation of the dual 
force.’ 

The distributive plural as O. 12,9: ray pedrdévrwr gppadai, 
O. 9, 21: oredavwy dwro, P. 1, 4: mpoompiwy apPodrac, P. 10, 
72: mwodiwy kuBepvaorec, the use of the plural abstract as con- 
crete, ayAatat, dperai, and the like, are Pindaric. The Homeric 
use of the abstract plural is not common. See note on O. 5, 
20. The plural of stateliness—ayyediat, ddp01, OaAapor, AEKTPA 
—occurs often. In P. 3, 66 we have a plural of courtliness 
and reserve. A remarkable plural for singular is found in 
O. 9, 60. 

Peculiarities of concord, such as the singular verb with 
combined subjects (O. 5,15; P.2,10; 4,66; 10, 4.10; 11, 

Concord. 45), and neut. pl. with verb pl. (O. 8,12; 10 [11], 

jpo 93; P. 1,13; 4,121), may be passed over with 
TlwSapiunév. bare mention. Not so the cyqpa Tuwdapecéy, 


which, however, hardly deserves its name, for the trustworthy 
examples are few. The peculiarity of this figure is the com- — 


bination of a plural substantive with a singular verb. But 
the singular is the general and the plural the particular; 
and if the verb precedes, we have not so much a want of con- 
cord as an after-thought. As it is, most of the Pindaric in- 
stances have disappeared under critical treatment. See the 
note on O. 11 (10), 6. 

The case-register of a poet is of especial importance for his 
style, and Pindar’s use of the cases shows in an eminent de- 





! The dual is claimed as Boeotian on slight evidence, Miser, Gr. 
Dial. I. p. 272. 
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ree his genius for vivid presentation.’ His free use of the 
ecusative is a return to the original sweep of the case. What 
is called the outer object is really an extension of 
the inner object. Gvdpa xreiveww is avdpoxraciay 
etoOae or else dvdpoxrévoy etvat. The countless number of 
te: a is apt to obscure the inner object, in which al- 
t all the variety of the accusative lies. In Pindar the 
er object has its wide poetic, its wide popular sweep. 

‘EdAdéa (P. 12, 6) is commonplace. Not so vay dpo- 
ov (O. 4, 20), vuxdy orépavoy (N. 5, 5). To the same class 
elongs mop tveovTwy (O. 7,71; 13, 90), ddxay dpwrra (O. 9, 
io) toe xpvody (O. 7, 50), igBadpdv avrégrece Miva (O. 3, 
ou ov Kaha dévdpea OadXEV 6 ywpoe (O. 3, 23). A very dif. 
ent effect would have been produced by ve xpvoy, See 
v EOadXer. 
~The adverbial accusative is so familiar a form of the inner 
thie that it is not necessary to cite examples, especially of 
the neuter accusatives. Nor need we note such 
common uses as dixkny and rporov. caupov ei PO0EyEato 
?. 1, 81) reminds one of Sophokles’ carpdr & epnxere (Ai. 34). 
Phe appositive accusative, the object effected, of the sentence, 
ts va (O. 7,16 al.), yap (O. 10 [11], 86 al, ), is often dis- 
actly felt in its case-relation, though the post-Homeric dead- 
' * ng of xdper is also found, Ave xaper (P. 3, 95). 

An old use of the accusative of the outer Sbjoct 3 is the com- 
dination with passives, intransitives, adjectives, verbal nouns, 
eusative not otherwise felt than such loose English com- 
‘part pounds as “ hoof-bound,” “shoulder-shotten,” “ foot- 
‘ ore,” “ heart-sick.” In Pindar these accusatives refer chiefly 
>the body and its parts, either as such or as the seat of 
ight and emotion, seldom to abstracts. copa, BEAN, XYpwra, 
c pieewra, vora, rir 0p, eee, ppévac, opyay, Yuyay, Oupor, 
yoov, gua, Taxoc, pAriv, aperay. eidoc and ory are hardly 
as abstracts. 


> 
eS 





~  Erpw ann, l.c.; Friese, De casuum singulari apud Pindarum usu, Ber- 
1, 1866. 
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Double accusatives in Pindar show few extensions of any 
importance. épégw takes the acc. of the whole and the ace 
Double Of the part, a familiar Homeric figure, AXayvae vey 
Accusative, péday yévecov epepov (O. 1, 68). gpnudw takes the 
acc. of the person and the acc. of the thing (P. 3, 97), some- 
what strangely; sépoc, however, may be an after - thought. 
The factitive predicate is boldly used in P. 4, 6: ypnoer otk 
orjpa Barror, “ Battos for the leader.” Proleptic (predica- 
tive) uses must be watched. The absence of the article leaves 
the adjective and substantive, as in Latin, without any exter- 
nal indication of the figure. So O.1, 68: Adyvae my peday 
(“to blackness”) yévewov Epepor, v. 82: ra Ke Tre avorupow 
ynpac... bor; v. 88: EXev ... wapBévoy cvvevvoy, and so i 
almost every ode. ‘ 
The acc. of extent in space and time requires no notice.’ 
The terminal accusative, which is not a whither-case, but only 
Terminal 2 Characteristic of motion, occurs in Pindar, who, 
Accusative. Jike Homer, limits it to a comparatively narrow 
range of verbs and substantives. ‘kev and its kindred should 
not be counted,—they are transitive like Shakespeare’s “arrive,” 
—but éOciv, poreiv, Pyvar, viceoOa cannot be excluded. So 
éhOety with wedioy (P. 5, 52), wéyapor (P. 4, 134), dduov (O. 14, 
20), Kodmov (O. 1, 111), AcBvay (I. 3 [4], 72). I. 2,48: #Oatoy 
EhOnc seems doubtful. O. 2, 105: atvoy 3a xépoc has given 
way to atvoy éréBa, but O. 9, 76: mediov podwr, and N. 10, 35: 
émodev “Hpac tov evavopa Aady stand. Pindar far prefers the 
more concrete preposition, and it is a mistake to attempt the 
extension of the terminal accusative, as has been done. | 
The genitive as a fossilized adjective stands in the same 
relation to the substantive as the accusative to the verb. The — 
denominative verb takes the genitive by reason of its 
substantive element, just as the adjective takes the — 
accusative by reason of the verbal activity in the floating predi-— 
cate. Noteworthy is the large employment of the adj. in -co¢ 


Genitive 





1 Two rather free uses of the acc, of extent are to be found in P. 4,3 
83; 6, 33. 
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wr relations otherwise expressed by the genitive, especially of 
jossession, origin, time, place. The dialectical preference for 
and  -toc instead of the gen. of the father is marked.’ In 
sin 0S. Attic 6 ev KXewvietoc odroc (Plat. Gorg. 482 D) is 
1 with a tone of poetic persiflage; to Pindar himself the 
ffect must have been less striking than it is to us. So o 
Kpovee rat (O. 2, 13), Mooedaroy Kréaroy (O. 10 [11], 30), 
Bevapxewr .. . vidv (P. 8, 19). 

4 vith the genitive proper is blended the ablative. The sig- 
Abl nifications of the two cases often meet in languages 
erin which the forms are quite distinct. Of special 
ses of the genitive in either direction there is not much to 
t Possession, origin, cause, material, are familiar every- 
fen.of Where. The genitive of material varies with the 
rial. adjective. déOuvog is the rule, but Iapiou déOov (N. 
{, 81) is a necessity, as in prose.” ddapdyruvoc is used once 
P. 4, 224), addparroc once (P. 4, 71), é& adaparvroc once (fr. 
|X. 2,3). xpuaeoc, which, eens is often used figuratively, 
fir more common than xpvoov. 

- Quality is everywhere in the language expressed by the 
adjective, and there is no example of a genitive of quality in 
Pindar.* The appositive genitive is rare, as dpaxdvrwy poBac 
(P. 10, 47), where dpaxdvrewe goBac might have been used. 
Kdaropoc Bia {P. 11, 61), Atavrocg adca (1.3 [4], 53), cévoc 
ppuovwv (O. 6, 22), Aja Kopwridoc (P. 3, 25), are familiar 
idioms. Pindar can even say, P. 6, 35: -“Meaoariov yépovroc 
ovnfeioa ppijv Boace aida For, and the boldness of P. 1, 73: 
Tupsavay adadaric .. . dvr, is exemplary. Cf. N. 3, 60. 
‘The genitive in the predicate is common. So after eivat 


. 





a Berex, G. L. G.I. p.57. Possession: oby ’Ayapenvovia buye (P. 11, 
Be Neocrépevoy dpa (P. 6, 32), dvOe’ “Adpodiona (N. 7, 53). Time: éo7é- 
noc préeyer (N. 6, 43), pedmovrar i évvbytor (P. 3, 78), éomrepiaic aowaig (P. 
: , 19), édapepiay ‘obdt pera vinrac (N. 6,7), wepmwratoy yeyevnpévor (0..6, 
3). The Hebrew says “the son of five days.” Place: évaXiay Bitay 
». 4, 39), éreyouvidvoy Bpégog (P. 9, 67). 

? For an application of this in criticism, see P. 4, 206. 

“Tt is almost incredible that scholars should have been found to com- 
ne Jépouc aBpéraroc = ddpove aBpodc (P. 11, 34). 
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(0. 9,57; P. 3,60). gureverOar has the privilege of yiyvecOa : 
(P. 4, 256), kexAjoOae is an extension of eva (P. 3, 67). On E 
the genitive with weupber, see O. 8, 43, and consult further the ; 
note on O. 4, 10. 
The comparative genitive, which is an ablative, allows the 
well-known brachylogy, hardly felt in English. ’Odvpmiac 
Comparatio &yova éprepor (O.1, 7) = (rod) ‘Odupriac (ayo-— 
compendiariae 160) &yava déprepov, where I have not thought 4 
it worthy of a note. A remarkable comparative is mpiv with — 
the gen., mpiv dpac (P. 4, 43), where it is quasi-prepositional. 
Of the verbs of binane and touching the most remarkable — 
deviations are in the direction of the dative, for which see ~ 
Uausaal p. xciv. An unusual construction is tuvoy apye 
COntemerans: (N. $; 10), where we should expect the genitive. | 
The dpxy is the buvoc, dpye is apxopévn turer or avaBaddov. 
The common uses of the genitive, whether referred to the 
genitive proper or the ablative genitive, or left to hover bed 
tween the two, need not detain us. So the genitive after 
verbs of desire (P. 2, 27; 3, 20), under which class dpovey (P. 
10, 61) and dpyay, after Christ’s conjecture (P. 6, 50),the gen. 
of remembering (P. 9, 95) and forgetting (O. 8,72; P. 4,41), 
of hearing (P. 1, 2; 4, 135), of the part by which such as” 
xepdc (P. 9, 132), abyérwy (N. 1, 44)—with strong ablative — 
leaning —the gen. of price (O. 12, 12; P. 1, 39), of cause 
(O. 7, 6), of time within which (O. 6, 61; P. 4, 40). : 
The genitive as a whence-case is used with somewhat more ~ 
freedom than in prose. Outside of the verbs of separation — 
Giemsa 0 the boldest is O. 1, 58: xepadde Badeiv, and — 
whence-ease- — the interpretation there is doubtful. See also 
note on O, 4,10. For all local uses Pindar greatly prefers” 
the preposition, which he employs with peculiar clearness 
and force. Avw with the gen. is perfectly legitimate (O. 2, 
57; P. 3, 50; 11, 34), but he has é twice (O. 4,19; L 7_ 
[8], 5). 
The genitive absolute will be taken up under the participle, 
but it may be said here that Pindar seems to go somewhat 
beyond the Homeric limits. 
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_ The dative case in Pindar shows the three elements—the 
aa ‘ive proper, or personal dative (Latin dative), the local da- 
tive, and the instrumental, or, better, comitative. 
The personal dative is a locative plus sensibility ; 
2 locative is limited in its range; the comitative has a per- 
caal as well as a local character, and this is brought out 
especially when it is reinforced by ovr. 
The personal dative is used in Pindar with poetic freedom, 
but the differences from Homeric use and from prose use are 
Personal 0t startling for the most part. The differences are 
‘Dative. differences of degree, not of kind, and it is unneces- 
_ sary to go through the categories of the dative of possession 
(so-called), of profit and loss, freely combined with verbal 
_ nouns as well as with verbs, the ethic dative. It may, how- 
_ ever, be worth while to say that there is no double dative in 
‘the sense of whole and part as in the ace. (oxjpa cad’ ddov 
ai ytpoc). In Pindar, as in Homer, the dative of the whole 
Bicends on the complex with the second dative. So O. 2,16: 
Faipivpa Trarpiav eteas Kopucov outro vever, ogiot depends 
on the whole group, apovpay zarpiay Kxopucov doT™ yéver. 
3 The dative of reference (O. 2,93: gwvderra. miverotory); the 
_ dative of the participle (O. 8, 60: ciddri, ‘to one that knows”), 
(P.10, 67: retpavri, “to one that tests”), which is the beginning 
of a dat. abso!. that did not ripen, the dative with verbals in -roc¢ 
all belong to the common apparatus of the language. The 
so-called dative of the agent, however, is really a dative of 
personal interest. The agency is only an inference. The 
prose construction is generally with the perf. or equivalent 
aor. (cf. P. 1, 73: dpy@ dapacbévrec). On the construction 
with the present, see O. 8,30; 12,3. The Homeric construc- 
_ tion of déyoua with dat. is mal in Pindar also. The giver is 
interested as well as the receiver. See notes on O, 13, 29 
” d P. 4, 21. 
The conception often seems to be in suspense between the 
; personal dative and the local. The dat. of inclination is a 
personal dative. So the dat. with «diveoOar, N. 4, 15: rode 
peédec kAHeic, but in O. 1, 92: ’AAgeod répw kheioa, it would 
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seem to be rather instrumental, as in P. 10, 51: gpewor yOovi, 
In O. 6, 58: ’AAGed karaBac pEcay, it is better to personify. 
An unusual extension of the personal dative is seen in verbs. 
of touching, which in Pindar are construed as verbs of ap-— 
proach, though the other construction with the gen. is also 
known to him. wWavw has the dat., P. 9, 130; the normal — 
gen., O. 6, 35; N. 5, 423 Gmrouac the dat., P. 10, 28; N. 8, 
36 (é¢.); L 3 (4), 30; the gen., O. 3,43; P. 3,29; N. 8,13. 
22; Ovyyavw the dat., P. 4,296; 9,42; gen., L 1, 18. 
With some verbs which familiarly take the dative, Pindar 
occasionally uses a preposition to make the image more vivid. - 
So especially év with the favorite piyyyy, O.1, 90; P. 4,251; 
I. 2, 29. 
The adjectives that vary between gen. and dat. vary accord- 
ing to the predominance of the fixed element or floating ele- 
ment (“his like,” “like him”), N. 5, 8. @éAoe as a subst. 
takes gen., as an adj., the dat., N. 4,22; I.1,5. There isa 
certain caprice in these matters that it is not profitable to 
pursue. In O. 3, 30: ’OpOwoia éypaev iepay, the dat. gives 
an ugly but not nasanigied hiatus which can be remonad by 
substituting the gen. 
Of the adverbs, évdov, which regularly takes the gen. (as O. 
2,93; 7,62; P. 11, 64), takes the dat. (N. 3, 52; 7, 44). 
ayxe with dat. (N. 6, 11) is figurative, but ayyxod (N. 9, 40) is” 
local. The government of a dative by such a word as Kxowww- 
viay (P. 1, 98) is an extension not to be wondered at in post- 
Homeric Gapak. though not very common in the standard 
language. : 
The comitative, or, as it is more usually called, the instru- 
mental dative, is common enough in Pindar, as O. 1, 49: 
ewer paxaipg rapov, but he often uses the more per- 
Jy Enacangy sonal our, as ovv évreot (P. 12, 21), the more — 
concrete év, as év xepai (P. 2,8). As the verbal. 

noun has much of the verbal motion in Pindar, we are pre- 
pared for such extensions as I. 2, 13: “IoOpuiay immooe vixar. 
Instrument, manner, cause, run into one another. They are 
all common in Pindar, and need not be cited. The causal 
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tive construction, however, it may be noted, is not so com- 
min Homer. Whether the dative as the measure of dif- 
re ace is instrumental or local is open to discussion. The 
il conception has simplicity in its favor. We can say é&a- 
pew €v, we can say év Bacavw. So radq kparéwy (O. 8, 20) 
“wherein” rather than “whereby,” though local and in- 
amental are not far apart. The descriptive dative, or dat. 
manner, aAabet vow (O. 2, 101), EXevOépa peri (P. 2, 57), 
Hever ypwri (P. 1, 55), is common, and there are a few dative 
dverbs varying with prepositional combination. | réyg is less 
ymmon than ody rixg, dikg than ody dicg, avdycg than ovy 


From the local dative must be separated the locative proper, 
th as ‘IoOpot and Iv60t. Whatever rights the local datiye 
, may have, Pindar does not exercise them freely. 
When the simple dative is followed by év with the 
t., as P. 5,70: Aaxedaiyor | év” Apyec re, we have every rea- 
a suppose that the év was forefelt just as the ob may be 
elt when ovre follows. Some examples may be construed 
1 rat as P. 3,4: Baooaor(v) adpyev TMadéov, or instru- 
ally, as O. 6, 31: kpvwe d€ rapOeviay wdiva KoArote. 
Nor is the temporal dative very common. ypdv@ by itself 
n st temporal, but comitative or instrumental. It means, as in 
prose, “at last,” e. g. O. 10 [11],~93; P. 4, 258. 
ig For the active side see N. 1, 46. Yet xpivy has a 
jporal sense with an adjective, as P. 4,55: xpdrw | torépo, 
igh we find P. 10, 17: iorépacow | é év dpepare. So O. 1, 
Bening xpd, O. 2, 41: GAA xpdvy. In dpépacory (P. 
) the év of év dppvacow is forefelt. vveri occurs only in 
1,2. The dative of time of sacred festivals and games is 
uimed by some for O. 5,5; N. 2, 24, but even these are 
ibtful. The explanation of Pindar’s limited use of the 
t. of place and time is to be sought in his liking for the 
position, which in his hands is potent. 
7 The suffix -Oey is freely used by Pindar, and some- 
times takes the place of the ablative genitive, dvev 
: AN. 7, 2), rap céGer (P. 1, 88), ée oéOev (I. 3 [4], 5), and 
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so of the possessive, sev ora (N. 3, 5), o€Bev maitdac (I. 1, 
55), not that the whence force is lost. The local -ée is little 
used. We find it in otxade, v0evade, Tpotavee. 
The limits of this outline make it impossible to go into the 
details of the use of the prepositions in Pindar.’ A few illus- 
Preposi- trations must serve to show the plastic power he 
tions. puts forth. The local signification is seldom ef: 
faced; we feel the motion in space, the rest in space, every- 
where. é¢ yévoc—the MSS. have é¢ yeveae—(N. 4, 68) is not 
simply yéve, there is an element of purpose moving to an 
end. In O,6,12: riv & aivoc Erotpoc oy év dixg | amd 
yrwaoac "Adpacroc pavriv Oixdeiday mor’ é¢ "Apded= 
onoy | ¢0éyéaro, each preposition is used in its full force. The 
word moves roundly off the tongue, the praise is not simply 
about Amphiaraos, but goes out towards the lost orparida 
6pbarpoc. Compare the festal picture, O. 7, 1: a@vede amo 
xepoc Swphoera. Another passage where the azo of time is 
also the aé of space is P. 5,114: roravoc amd parpdc pire 
‘“‘a winged soul from his mother’s lap,” “from the time I 
; left his mother’s lap.” & is to év as azo is to ém 
and while ao and éé occur in similar combination 
s£ largely outnumbers awd. In N. 5, 7: && d€ Kpdvov jj 
purevdévrac kai ard Nypnidwy, it would be unwise to insist o1 
the difference, but awd Oeod would not satisfy us for éx Oeod i 
O. 11 (10), 10: & Oeod & avip copaic avOet rparidecatv. 
in the sense of “ outside of,” “ beyond,” “ above,” occurs or oe 
; in O. 6,25.  Pindar’s favorite preposition is éy, 
Every one who has watched the behavior of éy in 
composition, where the original force best shows itself, is ac 
quainted with its realistic touch. Compare, for instance, ever 
in prose, aodeikvupe, éxcdeixvupu, and évdeikvyge. Pindar uses 
it adverbially. So O. 13, 22 and O. 7, 5. He uses it o 
sionally in Aiolic odes for ei¢ with the ace., P. 2, 11. 86; 
38; N. 7, 31. Especially noteworthy is what is called the 
instrumental use of év, a use which is especially familiar to u 


a6. 





1 Bossier, De praepositionum usu apud Pindarum, Darmstadt, 1862. | 
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rom the Greek of the New Testament, although there it is 
the result of Semitic influences. Everywhere in this so-called 
rumental év we can trace the local év, the seat of the mani- 
festation, the abode of the power. In many of the examples 
English itself would tolerate the local “in” as well as the 
strumental “‘ with.” We ean understand N. 11, 28: avdnoa- 
pe  KOpay ey Tophupeoe Epveory, as well as I. 1, 28: avdnod- 
Z i vot Epveor xairac. So N.1, 52: év-xepi revdcowy gacyavoy, 
?P. 2, 8: ayavaiow ev xepat ehuacicislove eddpacce mwAovc, Which 
brings before us the image of the reins in the hands of the 
tamer. O.5,19: ariwy év addoic is a perfectly comprehen- 
sible combination to any one who considers the natare of that 
wind-instrument. The combination of év with vou gives the 
limits, the environment (P. 1, 62; N. 10, 28; I. 2, 38). éy 
dixg is not a stranger to prose. The proleptic use ofid év with 
the dat., instead of eic¢ with the acc., is common everywhere 
with re8évar, and common in Pindar, who, however, extends it. 
The anticipation of the result has the same effect of resist- 
lessness that thrusts the local da with the acc. out of prose 
‘in favor of da with the gen. In some of the Pindaric pas- 
sages év has been made adverbial, or, in other words, tmesis 
has been assumed, but the image often loses by it. There 
can be no tmesis in O. 7,69: Adywy Kopugai | év adabeig weroi- 
gat = ddabeic yevopevac. 
_ gy is an intensely personal preposition. In standard prose 
its use is limited to consecrated phrases of religion (ody 0e0) 
and business. The comparatively frequent use of it 
in Xenophon and in later Greek has made scholars 
regardless of its infrequency in model prose. Thukydides 
does not use it often, Isokrates never. Pindar, as a poet, 
has oby very often, pera with the gen. very rarely. The use 
of avy where we should have expected the simple dative has 
already been touched. It serves to personify, to make the 
tool an accomplice. To bring this to our consciousness we 
sometimes do well to translate “ with the help of,” as “ with” 
by itself has become faint to us. P. 12,21: dpa avy Evrecr 
uphoar épixddyxray ydov, N. 9, 48: settee d avéeru | 
5 : 
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parOaxg vixagopia ovy aowdg. The ovr of time is not infre- 
quent, P.11, 10: xedadjaer’ axpg ovv torépg, P. 8, 7: Kapo 
avy arpexei, but it is well to remember that the Greek con- 
siders time as an attendant (cf. 6 ypdvoc paxpde ovvmv) and 
not as a medium merely. 
With é:a in a local sense, the genitive is more common, as 
it is the exclusive use in prose. With the genitive the pas- 
sg,  %8ge is already made, or as good as made. With 
the accusative da is ‘along’ as well as ‘through’ 
(comp. ava and card), but it is not safe to insist. He who 
says mérerar 0 éri re xOdva cal dua Oaddaoac (N. 6, 55), says 
also él yOdva kal da révroy BéBaxey (I. 3, 59). In a trans- 
ferred sense, dca with the acc. is “ owing to,” never “ by means 
of.” So N. 7, 21: dua rov ddverq “Opunpor, is “thanks to,” 
“because of ;” so dua daipovac (I. 4, 11). 
imép in Pindar with the gen. is “above,” both literally and 
metaphorically ; once “beyond” (N. 38, 21), where irép with 
‘ acc. would be more common. He who stands over 
stands to protect, hence trép is “in behalf of ;” only 
once “by reason of” (I. 5 [6], 29); with the acc. it is “be- 
yond” (O. 1, 28); “above” (P. 2, 80). 
kara occurs only once with the gen., O. 2,65: xara yae. 
With the acc. the perpendicular motion is transformed into 
, horizontal motion, “along,” and then, to extent, po- 
KaTa. oe 5 . 
sition. «ar otxoy (P. 1, 72), is “at. home,” Kaz’ 
"Odvprov (N. 10, 17), of the abode of Hebe, car’ axpar (O. 7, 
36), of the head of the Olympian, the stage of Athena’s first ; 
appearance. The transferred meaning of kara, “according ~ 
to,” “in accordance with,” needs no illustration. «ara, “ after 
the likeness of,” is found in P. 2,67: cara Boiviecay éuroday. © 
In P. 4, 125, cara xdéoc, x. is “ following hard.” 
ay ava, which has little scope in prose, has in P. the © 
poetical use with the dat. (O. 1,41; 8, 51, etc.), and 
is as horizontal as cara with the ace. (P. 2, 60, ete.). 
pea appl, another preposition for which prose has 
little use, is frequent in Pindar. It is an adverb, 
O.1, 50 (though the passage is disputed); P. 4,81. On P. 8, 
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35 see note. As a preposition it has all the oblique cases, 
most frequently the dat. The “ both-sidedness” of augé may 
ye inside, or, more commonly, outside the dat., dpugi sods, 
“about the foot” (P. 4, 96), audi xépacc, “about the hair” 
(0. 13, 39). In this outside use au@é is sometines weakened 
: Bathe English “about” is weakened. So apgi kpovvore, “ at 
> fountain” (O. 13, 63), aup’ aydpiayte oyeddy, “hard by 
e statue” (P. 5,41). In dpgi TOKEVOLY (P. 6, 42), where we 
Bold use in prose wepi roxéac, encompassing affection may 
come in. The parents are guarded on the right hand and 
on the left. Then au@éi with the dat. is used of the prize, like 
mepi with dat., aud’ apyupidecow (O. 9, 97), and thence trans- 
erred to other relations. For the inside use comp. P. 1, 12, 
where api cogig is “ with the environment of art,” and P. 8, 
34: ene. moravoy audi payayg. So in O. 13,37: ddiy aug’ 
Evi, it is the sun that compasses, where dpd@é is felt almost as 
an adverb. apoé is also found with gen. and acc. The most 
noteworthy use is O. 10 (11), 85, where roy éyx@puov apdi 
Tporov seems to make the tune the centre of the song. In 
apo waroy (P. 5,24) and audi ravayupiy (O. 9, 103) the xa- 
oc and the ztavdyvpic are measured from wahin. 

_ As dpi is comparatively common in Pindar, so zepé is com- 
Be wragk: paratively rare. In epi deipare (P. 5, 58) it is fear 
‘ that surrounds. In zepi Wvydy (P. 4, 122) joy fills 
the heart from within. : 
pera (used adverbially, P. 4; 64), besides the usual prose 
ec onstructions (O. 1, 60 al.; P. 5, 11 al.), has the acc. (O. 1, 
pera, 66) and the dat. (0. 2, 32) i in the sense of “ sity ” 
_meBd. and the acc. as “after” in the sense of “to get,” 
0 4, 21: pera orépavov ivy. Noteworthy is pera with a 
in the general sense of “‘ among,” i. e. “as part of ” (péroyxoc), 
?. 5,94. eda, which answers in meaning to pera, is construed 
wi th ace. weda péyay xkaparoy (P. 5, 47), and j in copoc red cuppo- 
vor (P. 8, 74) would be represented in prose by éy with dat. 
r éxi, the most difficult of the Greek prepositions, 
a is used most frequently with the dative, when the 
superposition sense makes itself felt. So O.11 (10), 13: émi 
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orepavy is not “on account of,” but “in addition to.” (See 
note on O. 9, 121.) 
wapa is limited in prose to persons and personified things, — 
except in the acc. As P. uses rapa freely, there is danger 
niek: of feeling the personal sense too much. An old — 
phrase is zap zodde (P. 3,60; 10, 62). mapa is used — 
freely with the dat. of place. See note on O. 1, 20. mapa — 
with the acc. = propter, appears once in P., cevay mapa diauray 
(O. 2,71). It is the first instance of this use, which does not 
become common until much later times. 
mpoc, not unfrequently in the form ori, once in the form 
mor (O. 7, 90), is a favorite preposition with persons and 
ice sometimes to personify slightly. Hence P. 
4, 295: Oupoy éxddc8a mpdc Hav woddaxcc, we feel 
av almost as a person, and the difference from the personal 
dative is not great. So zpdc pe in prose is almost po. Even — 
with designations of time, zpdc ao (P. 9, 27), mpde yipac 
(N. 9, 44), the coming of dawn, of old age, is felt as the ap- 
proach of an enemy. pdc¢ with the dat. is seldom used. 
: mpoc with the gen. of the agent is preferred to imo 
und. : Fine Boks ; j 
with the gen., which is the ordinary prose con- ~ 
struction, and therefore colorless. Pindar tries to keep his 
ixé fresh, and his iré with the gen. is still “under,” still 
what we should call izé«, although the local meaning comes 
out more distinctly with the dative. See note on O. 6, 35. 
These are only specimens, but they are sufficient to show 
that in Pindar’s poetry the prepositions stand out with local 
vividness. 4 
The large use of the adjective instead of the genitive has” 
already been remarked on, and needs no further emphasis, 
Adjective, ©XC@Pt so far as it seems to show that neither geni-— 
Proleptic tive of place nor genitive of time is local. The 
mais proleptic, or predicative, use of the adjective is com- 
mon, and must be watched. See p. xe. 
In the use of the demonstratives Pindar differs from the 
tragic poets in his comparatively scant employment of dée, © 
which is pre-eminently dramatic. 
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_ Lyric poetry makes little use of the article proper. This 
is best shown by a comparison of chorus and dialogue in the 
3 drama. In Pindar the old demonstrative sense is 
still conspicuous, the article can still represent and 
e does represent freely an independent demonstrative pronoun ; 
_ it can be used as a relative. In combination with the sub- 
_ Stantive it has the familiar anaphoric use, the emphatic refer- 
ence to that which is known, the use in vision, like dde. In 
_ the dactylo-epitrite poems, in which the article is generally 
less freely employed, the article seems to serve to bind the 
_ qualifier to the far-distant substantive, as in the noted pas- 
sage, O.12,5: ai ye pév avdpwr | rodN avo, ra 8 ad Karw Pevdn 
_ perapworven rapvooa Kvdivoov7 éEXaxidec. That this occurs 


: 
. only in the dactylo-epitrites* is not surprising. It is only in 


Article. 





the dactylo-epitrites that the movement is deliberate enough 
_ to allow the separation. In the tumult of the logaoedic the 
~ nexus would be lost. The ordinary use of the article is also 
_ found in Pindar, but it would take very little stress to revive 
_ the demonstrative meaning. The extensions of the article 
_ that are most noteworthy, in comparison with Homer, are the 
- combination with the adjective ra reprva (O. 9, 30), that with 
_ the participle 6 pu) ovreic (N. 4, 31), and especially that with 
. the inf., always, except in the disputed passage, O. 2, 107, in 
the nom. The full development of the articular inf. was re- 
_ served for prose. 

_ The free position of the relative and its equivalent article 
ie ative, belongs under another head. Especially worthy of 
. note is the use of the relative in transitions.” 

__ The voices present few peculiarities in Pindar, and it is 
hardly worth while to notice the so-called intransitive use of 
transitive verbs, as any verb can be used intransi- 
_tively in any sphere of the language. The shifting 
use of dpérey and dpérecOcu, of xricae and xricaca, may be 
easily explained on general principles. The middle is no more 


ae 


Voices. 








1 Srey, De articuli apud Pindarum usu, Breslau, 1868, p. 34. 
7 See Index of Subjects under Relative. | 
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causative than the active, and it is a mistake to apply the 
causative formula as the key wherever the conception seems — 
remote to us. Difficult is dred aduxiay (P. 1, 74), and the 
causative explanation may be the true one there, ithoust Pade-- 
o8a as a nautical term may have been extended. The middle 


tempted to see in Pindar’s use of etpety, where we might ex- 
pect etpéoOa (P. 2, 64), a certain aristocratic contempt of ef- 
fect, but we find the fut. middle of xcedkadw (O. 10 [11], 79) 
and of yaptiw (I. 1, 30) where it is worth while to notice the’ 
analogy of adoopat, Bojoopar, and the rest.’ In dvadhoavrec 
Kopac (P. 10, 40), Kopac takes the place of the reflexive pro- 
noun as corpus does in Latin, and so does yairay in éarepa- 
vwoe yairav (0.14, 24). On the passive use of karacydpevoc, 
see P. 1,10. Pindar has no future passive apart from the 
future middle (see note on O. 8, 45: dpéera). 

As to the present indicative in Pindar, chiefly worthy of note 
is the absence of the so-called historical present. Bragmann 

Present has recently vindicated the proethnic rights of the 

Tense. historical present on the just ground of the time- 
lessness of the present. It is therefore not a little remarkable 
that Pindar uses it as little as Homer uses it. To them the 
historical present must have been either too vulgar or too hur- 
ried. viserae (O. 3, 34) isa true present, and so is dékovrae (P. 
5,86). The oracular use of the praesens propheticum is put in 
the mouth of Apollo, O, 8, 40: adAéoxerar, of Medeia, P. 4, 49: 
eLavioravrat. | 

The conative force of the present participle is conspicuous, 
so that it may stand, as in prose, where we might expect the 
fut., though some would read xopitwy (P. 4, 106) and kopi- 
Eovrac (O. 13,15). But all Pindar’s uses of the present par- 
ticiple can be paralleled in good prose. The present inf. in 
Imperfect o7atio obliqua to represent the imperfect after a 
and Aorist. pres, tense occurs in O. 7, 55, a usage very common 
in Herodotos. <A special study has been consecrated to the 





' See the list in Rurnerrorp’s New Phrynichus, p. 383. 
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» of the imperfect and aorist in Pindar,’ and it has been 
shown that the aorist, preponderating as it does in lyric 
ative, is used, as a rule, with more frequency in the logaoe- 
oom than in the dactylo-epitrite. An interchange of 
s is not to be conceded. Agize is not equivalent to édure, 
it means “had to leave” (O. 6, 45), rixre, “she was a moth- 
er” > (0. 6,85). The negatived aor. of a negative notion has 
for its pendant a positive imperfect in P. 3, 27: oid édabe 
oxordy . . . duev vaov Baowrsic. The conative imperfect is 
= Panhellenic. The perfect has originally nothing to 
¥ do with completed action as such. Completed ac- 
ti on is only the result of intense action. The perfects of the 
snses, such as dédopxe (O. 1, 94), of emotion, yéyade (N. 3, 
33), like the perfects of ical Kexpaya, kékhayya, rérprya, are 
no ot perfects in the ordinary sense. The perfect of the result 
f action requires no notice. The pluperfect, the perfect 
the past, is of rare occurrence in Pindar (O. 6, 54) as in 
Aischylos. The picturesque Homeric use is not found. The 
¥ a aorist abounds in sharp summaries, and is used with 
=" full consciousness. The gnomic aorist, either as the 
jorist of the typical action, or as the aorist of experience (em- 
piric aorist), with a negative as ov rw ric evpev (O. 12, 8), or 
With zoré as evvai taparporo: EBadov wore (P. 2,35), has many 
examples in Pindar. In combination with the universal pres- 
it it sometimes produces the effect of sharp, incisive action 
e note on P. 2, 90); but we must not overstrain the point. 
‘The future has many marks of a modal origin. It is not 
sit imply peeaictive, Like the English periphrastic “ shall” and 

“will,” it was originally something more than the 
‘ foretelling of what was to come. Traces of this 
modal future are found here and there in P. épéw, “I must 
needs tell” (O. 8,57). So kwpdcopa (P. 9, 96). 

_ The tenses of tha moode—durative (present) and complexive 
ef (aoristic)—are used in conformity with the general 
principles of the language. When a verb of think- 


4 
% 


ense 





? American Journal of Philology, IV. pp. 158-165. 
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ing becomes a verb of wishing or willing, there is no difficulty 
about the use of the aorist as a future (see note on P. 1, 44), 
but the fut. often lies too near, as P. 4, 243, where mpdagacOac — 
must give way to mpagecOac on account of the negative. : 

The indicative mood requires little comment. In one place 
the future takes dy, N. 7, 68: paar dé rie Gy épet, where 
avepet is possible. ‘The large use of the indic. in 
the conditional sentence is especially characteristic 
of Pindar’s love of the concrete.’ 

The pure subjunctive in prose, whether in dependent or 
in independent clauses, is always imperative in its character, — 
whether we call it adhortative, interrogative, or 
final. The subjunctive question expects an im-— 
perative answer. Examples of familiar constructions are P. 1, © 
60: dy’ exer’ éketpwpev tpvor, I. 7 (8), 6: par ev dppavia © 
réswpev otepavwv | pire kadea Oepareve, O. 5, 24: pp parevon 5 
ede yevésOar. On the short-vowel subj., see O.1,7. In O, 2, © 
2: ksdadjoouev may be either fut. or subj. The Homeric use 
of the subjunctive in which the imperative tone is lowered to 
simple prediction (comp. the toning-down of “shall” and — 
“will,” just referred to) is not found in Pindar. 4 

The opt. when standing free is regularly a wishing mood in 
Pindar, the wish passing easily, at times, into the semblance of 
a command. The opt. of wish usually dispenses: 

with ei yap in P.—ei yap with opt. is found in P. 
1,46; N.7 (8), 98—and the present seems to occur more fre- 
quently than is usual in proportion to the aor. Pres. e. g. O. 
1,115; 4,12; 6,97 (2). 102; 8, 85. 88; 9,80; P. 1, 46. 56; 
10,17; 11,50. Aor.e. g.O. 8, 29; 9,84; 13,25; P.1, 47; 
9,90. In one breath we have the opt., O. 13, 26: apOdvnroc 
yévovo, in the next the imperative, evOuve (v.28). épore (O. 9, 
44), trooxamro tec (N. 5, 19), are to all intents imperatives, 
and so the optatives O. 3, 45 and P. 10, 21, where etm is 
commonly set down as potential opt., and equivalent to opt. 
with ay. Of this old potential use of the opt. there are only 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Optative. 





1 See American Journal of Philology, HI. p. 438. 
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, few examples, and hardly one of these beyond cavil. The 
is O. 11 (10), end: ov7 aiOwy ddarné | o7 épiBpopos 
' yyrec OraddaEauvro noc, where Hartung reads dcadddEauv7’ ay 
despite digamma, Schroeder, Haladiurte (gnomic aor,). 

- The imperative follows the rule. As every other idiomatic 
sek author, Pindar has many examples of the weight of the 
present imperative—a string, P. 1, 86 foll.—of the 
impact of the aor., see O. 1, 76 foll. Special uses 
ave not been noted. 

, Be iscparsbly connected with the use of the moods is the 
se of the particles &v and «cev.". In Homer kev preponder- 
ates over dv: in Pindar dy has gained greatly on 
xev. In the Iliad xev stands to dv as 4 tol. In 
Pindar they nearly balance. In all Homer there is but one «ey 
with inf., I]. 22, 11, and that used in a confused way, but one 
dy, Il. 9, 684, and that with direct reference to v.417. Pindar 
has no dy with the inf., but he uses xcey three times with the 
., with pres. (P. 7, 20), with aor. (P. 3, U1), with fut. (O. 1, 
110). Pindar has Homer’s leaning to dy with the negative, 
but he does not use it in the formulated conditional sentence, 
hough it has effected a lodgment in the generic relative and 
‘in the temporal sentence, from which in Attic it was destined 
to shut out the old constructions with the pure subjunctive. 

_ A short space must suffice for the behavior of the moods 
in compound sentences. The structure of the sentence is very 
much simplified by the large use of the participle and the 
dom of the infinitive. Pindar has much less variety than 
ier, and in syntax, as in other matters, shows a certain 
daintiness of selection. 

g The Homeric form of oratio obliqua is also the Pindaric. 
‘The reigning form is the infinitive. So with Aéyorrs, O. 2,31; 

Te atie 9,53; parri,O. 7,54; P. 4, 88; ga, O. 6, 49; ares 
obliqua. p. 4, 33: evxovro, O. 6, ave HOcyenute®: 1,36. Even 
with ete Feaaitiet the rule), 0.7,62. (Cf.J. Mart. Re. I. 12,32.) 


a8 





-? For particulars see American Journal of Philology, III. pp. 446-455 ; 
ates, Analecta Pindarica, p. 12 foll. 
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The ind. with o¢ (N. 1, 35) or dre (O. 1, 48) is occasionally — 
used. Notice the prolepsis in O. 14, 22: vidw eimne Gre... 
Fou... €orepavwoe yairay. 

Homer does not use the opt. after a past tense to represent — 
the indicative, except after an interrogative.’ So in Pindar — 
the indicative after an interrogative may remain as P. 4, 63; — 
N. 1,61; 3, 25, or be changed into the opt. as P. 9,126, where _ 
one would be tempted to turn the fut. opt. into the fut. indie, — 
were it not for O. 6, 49, where the relative, being confounded 
with the interrogative, re the opt. ; 

In the causal sentence we find ér, O. 1, 60; 8, 39; 8, 335. 
10 (11), 85; P. 2, 31. 73 al.; de, O. 18, 45; N. 6, 34, but 

cansat chiefly éreé, O. 2, 108; 3, 6; 4, 12; 6, 27; 7, 61. a 
Sentences. 99 a]. The mood is the indicative or an equivalent 
opt. and &y (O. 13, 45). 4 

The chief final partials is oppa, a particle that was already 

obsolescent. Selected by Pindar doubtless for its antique 


Final sound, it was soon to disappear from classical poet- — 
Sentences. ; 





cation is shown by the fact that he never employs it in its” 
temporal sense.” dé¢pa occurs eleven times, we three times, 
we adv once, drwe once, ph four times, iva, “in order that,” 
never. For wc ay see O. 7, 423 drwe (N. 3, 62) has been ~ 
needlessly attacked. The sequence is regular, principal tenses — 
being followed by the subj., historical tenses by the opt.— 
a rule fixed by Homer. The two exceptions are easily ex- 
plained. P. 4,92: d¢pa.. . para is good for all time, O. 7, — 
13: xaréBay is an aorist used as a perfect, the perfect form 
being regularly used as a present.° : 
Remarkable for its narrow range and its shabpaeenl is Pin- 
Conditional dar’s treatment of the conditional sentence. The — 
Sentences. most striking feature is the predominance of the 





? American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 419. 

? See Wener, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssiitze, p. 72 ; Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology, IV. p. 431. 

* American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 429 (note). 

4 For details see American Journal of Philology, III. pp. 484-445. 


ry. That he had no feeling for its original signifi- 
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ogics hypothesis, the indicative in protasis, the indicative or 
gaivalent in apodosis. This form outnumbers far all the 
s put together. It is largely a mere formal condition. 
, is E tieted on what the poet knows or sees. Sometimes it 
is generic (see O. 11 [10], 4), but it almost always has in view 
ap rticular illustration of the principle involved. 
aa generic condition proper is put in the old form of 
is hypothesis, ei with the subj., chiefly, perhaps exclusively 
e aorist subj., for in I. 4 (5), 12: ei axovon, almost forces 
on the reader. Pindar knows nothing of ¢i xe, jjy, ei ay. 
Pindar’s few ideal conditions (ei with opt.) occur in 
dreamy, wistful passages, which seem to show that the opta- 
tive is, after all, not ill-named. Sometimes we can feel the 
growth out of the wish (O. 1, 108; P. 3, 110), sometimes 
formal wish is followed by an apodosis (P. 1, 46). Still few- 
er are the unreal conditions, conditions against fact, and in 
e we hear the hopeless wish (P. 3, 63. 73). We are evi- 
tly i in a different world from Homer s, we are lapsing into 
ae mulae.’ 
P ‘The relative sentence follows the lines of the first two classes 
of the condition, except that it admits cey and ay in generic 
"Relative sentences with the subj. «ev, N. 4, 7 (acc. to the 
a eneess Schol.), av, P.1,100; 5, 65; 10,23; N.4,91; pure 
subj., O. 3,11; 6,75; 8,11; N. 3, 71; 9,44; 1.1, 50; 6 (7), 
18. The Homeric kev with subj. of a more xno filer oc- 
‘curs in the most epic of all the odes, P. 4,51. Opt. with ay 
occurs in P. 9,129: d¢ av Padcere, for which see the passage. 
_ It is in the temporal sentence that the need of expressing 
‘ / eneric and particular action, prior and subsequent action, is 
‘Temporal felt most distinctly. The original generic here too 
‘Sentences. was the pure subj. which Pindar retains here and 
there in the fragments. But ay with the temporal particles 
has already formed a stable compound for the expression of 
indefinite and future relations. O. 2,23; 6,67; 10 (11), 
100; P.1, 4; 2,11; 3,106; 5,2; 8,8. 96. This dv with 


ae 





' For examples see Index of Subjects, s. v. Condition. 
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subj. is retained after a past tense, O. 13, 80; N. 1,67; there 
is no frequentative opt., no opt. representing dy w. subj. in- 
Pindar. ; 

Of course the indicative is used of particular occasions. 
Noteworthy is the use of é7ére with the indic. (see note on 
P. 3,91). The fulness of the form gives it the effect of the © 
exact jvixa. 

Of the temporal particles of limit Pindar uses de = éwe 
once, O. 10 (11), 56, zpiv with the aor. inf., according to the 
norm, in the sense of “before,” as P. 2, 92; 3,9; 9, 1225 
N. 7,73; 8,515; 9, 26, xpiv with the indic., also according to 
the norm, in the sense of “ until,”* O. 9,57; 18, 65, with neg., 
N. 4, 28. 

The infinitive plays a large part in Pindar. It has been suf- 
ficiently deadened to admit the article (post-Homeric).* Most _ 
of the examples are in the aorist, O. 2, 56.107; 8, 
59.60; 9,40; P.1,99; N. 8,44. The present oc- 
curs in O. 9, 41; P.°2, 56; N. 5,18. These are all nom- 
inatives except the disputed O. 2, 107, and all retain the 
demonstrative force of the article. The language has not 
yet allowed itself to violate the sense of form by using a 
preposition with what had been so long felt as a dative. 
And this dative foree—for the infinitive seems to be the 
dative of a verbal noun—accounts for all that is peculiar in’ 
the use of the Pindaric infinitive. Whether we call it epexe- 
getic, whether we call it final, we are still in the sphere of the 
dative. It is hardly needful to cite ayaOdv papvacba (O. 6, 
17), coddc copvocéuev (P. 8, 74), or even etpnoemc avayetaOae 
(O. 9, 86), and ériupavéorepoy rvbéoba (P. 7,7). What the 
later language has retained only here and there in phrases, 
Pindar uses as of right, dake . . . ypieoBar (P. 4, 222), wéurev 
avadsioba (I. 2,16). The inf. is consecutive enough, and sel- 
dom takes éore, but four times in all, once O. 9, 80. The — 


Infinitive. 








1 American Journal of Philology, II. pp. 467-469. 
? American Journal of Philology, III. p. 192 foll. Transactions Amer, 
Philol. Assoc., 1878, p. 11 (for the position). 
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consecutive notion proper (were with indic.) is not suited to 
epic and lyric, in which the final abounds, Of course the 
infinitive had long been so far deorganized as to serve as a 
representative of the indic. in oratio obliqua, and in this re- 
Pindar presents no peculiarities, except that he some- 
times holds the aorist inf. to its timelessness. See above, p. civ. 
; _ The infinitive is closely akin to the opt., and it is not sur- 
prising that it should be used as such. P. 1, 67: Zev rédee’, 
deaxpivery Aoyov avOpwrwy (= ete Seasdsivvn Aédyoc). 

For the inf. as an imperative see O. 13, 114, where some 
read xovpaoi p’ éxvedoae rooiy, and give the inf. an optative 


q After a long discourse, in which participles had been used 
y freely, Sokrates says in Plato’s Phaidros, 238 D: ra vor 
yap ovKére roppw dSiOvpipBwv POéyyopat, and it is 
1 . natural that the lyric poet should make large use 
of the participle, which enables him to concentrate his narra- 
tive on the main points, while preserving the color of the 
thought or the description. We are prone to analyze the 
pa ticiple, to call it temporal, conditional, adversative, whereas 
> participial form avoids and often defies the analysis. 
4 When the later rhetorician wanted logical clearness, he would 
r one of the participle, and Dionysios of Halikarnassos makes 
a distinct point against Isaios’ for multiplying the genitive 
absolute. In narrative the participle gives color, gives atmos- 
here. Turn it into a finite vérb and you have a catalogue, 
t best-an outline, and not a picture. Notice the effect of O. 
1, 40-51, where each point of horror is accentuated, rapor ... 
Gedacavro Kai gayov. When the poet finds that he has been 
toc leisurely in his narrative, his haste is marked by the use 
of finite verbs. So at the close of the story of the Argonautic 
e pedition, after recounting the adventure with the fire-breath- 
ing oxen, in which descriptive participles play a conspicuous 
part (P. 4, 224-237), Pindar, as if feeling that his time was 
short, has not a participle to throw away on the adventure of 





1 Judicium de Isaeo, 598 (R). Comp. Am. Journ. of Phil. LX. p. 142. 
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the dragon, and when he openly acknowledges (v. 247) that 
* he must be brief, he touches off each stage in the subsequent 
action with a single finite aorist verb, and does not even allow — 
a parenthetic imperfect. ; 
Instead, then, of the formal sentences of time, cause, sdvane 7 
sative relation, condition, purpose, we often find the participle, — 
although in many cases it is best not to analyze. The tem-— 
poral relation is of course that which is rooted in the parti- 
Temporal ciple, and all the others come from that. Ordina-— 
Participle. ily the aorist part. precedes in time the finite verb 
with which it is associated. O.1,71: é\O@uv... arvev, O. 6, 
37: muéoac xddov... @yer iwv, O. 13, 86: avaBac.. . rar 
fev, P. 4,112: wadoc ... Onxapevor. . . repro, v. 149: amoy- 
pac... vépeat, P. 9, 32: oEpivov dytpoy ny mpoheray Oupov 
. Oaipacor, N. 1, 48: weparo b& mpwrov paxac .. . dowovg 

. papa... Ogtac. The tenses are often so combined 
that the Sani tense of the participle accompanies and 
colors the leading verb in the aor. The effect of this is to 
hold the balance between the tenses. Any descriptive pas- 
sage will give examples.’ So O. 6, 46: é0péWavro. . . kadd- 
pevo, V. 48: éhavywy ixero, P. 4,95: ikero omevdwy, v. 1352 
éoovmevor ... karéorav. The action is often coincident. O, 
10 (11), 53: EOnxe ddprov Avow | TYyudoate wépor "Adoe0d, L 5 
(6), 51: elrév re gwrvhoae are partic avhp, P. 3, 35: é¢ Kaxov 
TpéWarc éCapdacoard wv. So with the durative tenses, P. 4, 
271: xp) padaxay yépa mpocPaddovra Tpwpay EdKeoe appuTo- 
Aetv. The coincidence is sometimes disguised by the negative. — 
_ So O. 8, 29: rovro zpdcowr pi Kapor (= Kaprepoin), O. 6, 36: 
ovo Drabe (= gavepa nv)... KAerrowwa. 
The participle is used after verbs of perception (intellectual | 
and actual) as usual. O. 6, 8: torw... éxwy, 1. 6 (7), 27: 
Participle aTw . . . abgwy, O. 14, 16: idoica TOVOE KOMOV ... 
op vache tgs koopa PiBwrra, P. 2, 54: eldoy ...’Apxidoxyov ... 
meacvopevov, N.11,15: Ovara pepvacbw mepioTe\hwy 

pédn, O. 10 (11), 3: dpeiAwy éxthédaBa. Actual perception is 





1 See American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 165. 
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eldom put in the aor. part., usually in pres. or perf., P. 5, 
i: xarvwieicav rarpay ... toov, P. 10, 23: bc Gy... vier 
wy TUXOrTa orepavwr, I. 7 (8), 36: vidv eiowWérw Oavdv7 év 
~ Causal is an inference from temporal. So often with verbs 
of emotion. So P. 1,13: ariZorrac.. . aéovra, P. 4, 112: 
oe deioarrec UPpw .. . TEuToY, V. 122: yabnaey wee YO 
rarticiple. oy idwv, N. 3, 33: yéyabe... Tapa. For a re- 
arkable construction, He the participle is treated exactly 
s 6re with a finite verb, see P. 7, 15. 

The adversative relation is expressed in Greek chiefly by 
e participle. The language is sometimes kind enough to 
ative give warning of this by cairep and duwe, but often 
no notice is given, and failure to understand it is 
ged to stupidity. IL 7 (8), 5: mabe sp axvipevoc, N. 6, 7: 

saizep ovx-eiddrec, P. 4, 140: rpaxeiay éprovrwy mpoc trav 
ipwe, O. 1, 46: peepee, N. 4, 85: Ketvoc ape’ ’Ayépovre vace- 
rt yy épav | yoooay ebpérw whadkaray. So P. 1, 64: vaiorrec, 
>. 4,180: vaterdorrec. 

_ Pindar has a number of participles, which, if analyzed, 
would yield a conditional precipitate. This analysis is some- 
( a itional times foreibly suggested by xe. So O.6,7: émcxvp- 
a melee garg =i smucepoece, O. 10 (11), 22: Oigac=el Onzece, 
. 10, 29: ivy = ei tore, v. 62: rvywy = ei-rvyac, N. 4, 93: 

ivéwy = ci aivoin, N. 9, 34: tracrilwv = et trhomec. But 
‘ often best to let analysis alone. Given, evphoee épevvwr 
J. 13, 113), and causal and conditional meet. The Attic 
ould resolve: gay épevrGe, ebphoecc, not so Pindar. 

The fut. participle, as is well known, has a very limited 
range in Greek, being employed chiefly’ in the old modal 
Future sense of the future after verbs of motion, or as the 
varticiple. representative of the indicative after verbs of per- 
eption and after we—the last a comparatively late growth. 





4 igcopévac amounts to an adj. (O. 12, 8), like the Lat. futwrus. An 
xtension of the use is seen in N. 5,1: thivioovra FepydlecOa ayaddpara. 
2,46: ob« twisortag abrode cipyacapuayr. 
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After verbs of motion Pigaee has the future participle, é. eo 
O. 6, 38: Byer iby parrevodpevoc, O. 5,19: Epxopar airhowy: 
but the present participle occurs so often with verbs of mo-~ 
tion that it is not worth while to change dyxopigwy (P. 4, 
105) into dyxopuiwy. P. 2, 3: pépwy peédoe epyxopa, N. 5, 3; 
oreiye .. . Ceayyé\Aotca, N. 10, 16: abday éondOer. . . pépwr, 
v. 66: AGE... Seokwy, N. 11, 34: &Ga...avaywv. There 
is of course a difference, as appears O. 5, 19: gpxouar Avdiong 
ambwyv év abdore airhowy, but the two blend, as is seen O. 8, 49: 
fippa Boor TavuEY QTOTEUTOV « . . Emoopevoc. f 
This is not the place to discuss the origin and development 
of the genitive absolute. The detachment must have been 
Genitive gradual, beginning probably with the gen. of the 
Absolute. time within which with the present and extending 
to the aorist, beginning with the pure genitive and extending 
to.the abl. genitive until it became phraseological and lost to 
consciousness. The last step is taken when the subject i 
omitted, a step not taken by Homer except Il. 18, 406 = Od, 
4,19. In Pindar it is rare. See note on P. 8, 43. | 
In Pindar the gen. abs. is evidently not so free as it is in 
later times, and whenever there is easy dependence we must 
accept it. P. 3,25: éX@ovroc ebvacOn Lévov | Néxrporow am’ “Ap- 
kadiac, P.11, 33: rupw0évrwy | Tpwwy Edvce ddpove &Bpdraroc. 
See also note on P. 8, 85. In Homer the present part. s 
far more common than the aor.;* in Pindar, ace. to a 
recent count, aor. and pres. nearly balance. The relation is 
chiefly temporal; cause and condition come in incident- 
ally. Of time aor, P. 1, 80: avdpwv Kcapdvrwy, O. 3, 19 
Bwpwv aydévrwr, P. 4,69: mrevodvtwy Movar, P. 4, 292 





+ CLassEN, Beobachtungen tiber den homerischen Sprachgebrauch, — 
p. 180. a 
7.N. 1,41: ofyQecay muday. Fennell in his note admits the possibi 
ity of the dragons having opened the gates. This would ita: 56a 
naturally eikiimeet ztidac. In Latin the first inference with the passive 
form of the abl. absol. is the identity of the agent with the subject 
the sentence; in Greek with the passive form of the gen. absol. it is th 
last, and, to say the least, rare, 
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o¢ ovpov al., pres., O. 5, 23: vidv mapiorapevwy, P.11, 17: 
yevoevou marpdc. Of cause or condition, O. 3, 39: evimzwy 
Gidévrwy Tuvdapidar, P. 10, 55: “Epupaiwy . . . xpoyedyTwy al. 

q The participle differs from the infinitive: from the verbal 
noun in concreteness, and concreteness is one of the marks of 
Pindar’s style; so that it is not surprising to find 
_useof him using the participle instead of the infinitive, 
instead of the abstract noun. We are so used to 


/ = 


this in certain Latin authors that we overlook its rarity in 
Greek, and yet we are startled when we meet such a specimen 
as ©. 9, 111: dvev dé O00 ceorvyapévoy | ov cKadrepor xpqy 
srov, Where the participle has a much more cogent effect 
than ceovyado0a. An analysis into éay ceovynpevoy 4 would 
weaken the sentence hopelessly. P. 11, 22: wdrepdv vv -ttp’ 
es yéved éx Eipiny | rbaxeitien Tne marpac exvucev; P.3,102: 
exe] 3 wpaev Tupi Katdpevoc | Ex Aavawy yoov. See note 
2 O. 3, 6. In like manner interpret P. 2, 21: “[éiova garri 
Bare ees | Aéyeu Ev mrepoevrt Tpox@ | mavrg KuAcvOdpevor. 
jon does not preach; he gives an object lesson. 
_ The few examples of the participle in the predicate fall un- 
der the rule. They are either adjectives or are dissociated 
»in from the copulative verb." Comp. note on P. 6, 
28, and notice the parallelism, N. 9, 32: évré roe 
dikurroi 7 avrdOt Kai kredvwy Exovrec Kpécoovac dvdpac. 
_ Many other points must be omitted for want of space, and 
he reader is referred to the commentary for further particu- 
ars. The large use of parataxis makes the Pindaric handling 
of the particles of especial interest to the grammarian, and 
we find exactness as in the use of re... re... ., Te Kal, 
paired with bold variation as pév...7e. It must suffice here, 
f the impression has been produced that in syntax, as in 
verything else, Pindar is sharp, cogent, effective. There is 
0 “subjectivity ” about his pictures, and the syntax plays its 
too often overlooked, in producing the bold contour. 


~ Predic 





See W. J. Arexanper in American Journal of Philology, IV. 291 foll., 
nd my Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 3,4; 19, 5. 
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A complete Pindaric syntax would be at the same time a the- 
ory of Pindaric style. 
The order of words in Pindar is of prime importance to 
those who would study ‘“ composition” in the antique sense, — 
Order of but the effect of the sequence of sounds must be 
Words. left to special studies N oteworthy is Pindar’s 
fondness for alliteration in 8, 7, «, 7, Sigmatism, which his . 
teacher, Lasos of Hermione, avoided so much that he actually 
composed a number of asigmatic poems, was not shunned by 
Pindar, as appears in P. 2, 80. Nor did he scrupulously avoid © 
the recurrence of the same groups in successive syllables, 
P. 2, 80: umép Epxoc, O. 6, 16: cirev tv ONBan, O. 4, 22: 
@reot, P. 1, 69: aynrip avip. Rhymes are not infrequent. 
Of course they are felt chiefly when rhythmical stress brings 
them out, P. 4,193: ypuogav yelperor aBwr daddy, P. 4, 32: 
GAA yap vdoTov Tpopacic yAvKepod, less where the rhyming 
words have different stress, as O. 9, 24: paXepats emepheywr 
coats. To the average reader, however, the position of words _ 
is chiefly of interest, so far as it gives emphasis to the leading 
elements, and in this respect the study of the rhythms aids 
very much in removing the difficulties that the beginner may _ 
find. In the equable measures of the dactylo-epitrites the 
separation of the words gives very little trouble. Our minds 


are attuned to the leisurely motion, and we can afford to wait. i 


The stress- points of the verse signal to one another. Ne . 
matter what the distance between beginning and end of a verse, 


they are never really far apart, and then again the meaning is j 


often to be gathered from the edge of the ode in a manne 
of acrostic. The attention is often kept alive by suspense 
the object being held back as if it were the answer to a riddle 
and this very suspense serves to preserve the organic unity a 
well as to bind epode more closely to antistrophe. Some= 
times when the thought seems to have reached its legitimat 

end, a message follows, a momentous codicil to the poetic tes 
tament, a condition, a restriction. Sometimes again a word 





? Harre, De verborum apud Pindarum conlocatione, Berlin, 1867. 
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1 by the power of the rhythm until it penetrates the whole 
ructure. Sometimes the poet strikes sharply two or three 
es that convey to the student the movement of the whole, 
* 0. 2 and P. 5 give up their secret to the skilled in song. 
All this is capable of demonstration, but it is a weariness to 
demonstrate what every one who attacks Pindar resolutely 
will soon find out for himself.’ Certain peculiarities of posi- 
tion,? such as hyperbaton and chiasm have been duly noticed 
in the commentary. The hyperbata are not over-common nor 
over-harsh. Chiasm is not unfrequently overlooked by the 
yeginner ; it is the beautiful Greek method of giving a double 
stress to opposing pairs, a stress that we are prone to bring 
about by the mechanical expedient of hammering emphasis 
F anc dead pause. 
_ A word here as to the figure known as hypallage, for while 
bypallage is not the result of the order of words, it is the re- 
sult of the close knitting of words. By hypallage 
an attribute that belongs in logical strictness to one 
word of a complex is applied to another. Sometimes it makes 
80 little difference that no notice has been taken of it in this edi- 
tion. If, for instance, the kine are dun, what trouble is given 
by Body EavOac &yédac (P. 4, 149)? In other cases, however, 
the effect is much more marked, the words are rolled together 
so as to give a superb unity, as O. 3, 3: Ofhpevoc ‘Odupmovixay 
rather than Ofipwvoc ‘Odupareovixoy tpvoy, as in O. 10 
(11), 6: Wevdéwy éviray adirdéevor, as in P. 4, 255: tyerépac 
ucrivoc édBov. Of Pindar’s noble compounds something has 
n said already, but the range is much extended if we con- 
d sr the manner in which he gathers up word after word 
a the sweep of his movement, and we begin to feel that 
2 is something in the profundo ore of Horace. 


b ; 


2 





1 See Index of Subjects under Position. 

2 More stress might have been laid on the regular interposition of the 
position between attribute and substantive or substantive and attribute. 

@ notes on 0. 1, 37; 5,22; P. 8, 88. 
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opPoBovnrov pyri epevpopévors ° 
yobs viv trav Oldirdda codiav. et yap tis fous 
o€UTOM@ TrEAEKEL 
eEepelyn péev peydras Spvds, aicyivyn 5é For Oanrov 
€160S 470 
265 Kal POwoxaprros éoica S100 Wradov Tep’ avTas, 
el TroTe XeUpLeprov mip €&ixntat Nolo Atop, 
n ovv opOais Kiovecow Seoroctvaow éperSopeva 475 
pox Gov adrors dpupern Svoravoy é év TELNET, 
Eo épnu@caioa y@pov. 
Em. of’. 


ae i ye 
270 €oot & iarnp émrixaiporaros, Lavay Té cou Tid Paos. 480 
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XP) paraxav yépa mpooBddrXovta Tpwpay édKeos ap- 
ws pitroneiv. 
Jobo p pev yep TOW cEeioa Kal aauporépors 485 
G@XX' eri yopas avtis Ecoar SvaTradés 82 yiveta, éEa- 


490 
TAaOL Tas evdalpovos dps K updvas Oéuev arrovddy 
amracav. 





Srp. ty’. 
~ os ¢ We P \ / / P Y 
tou 8 “Opnjpov cat tod cvvOéwevos 
e a / > ” > \ 4 \ / 
phua wopovy + ayyedov éorov éha tipdy peyiotapv 
Tpadyuate TavtTl hépev. 495 
v \ a ? > / > * > / \ 
av&etar kai Moica &i’ aryyedias opas. éréyvw pev 
Kupava 
280 Kal TO KrEEVVOTATOY wéyapov Batrov SiKaray 
Aapodirov tpatidwv. Kxeivos yap év Tatcly véos, 500 
ev O€ Bovrais mpeaBus éyKUpoais exaTovraeret Buora, 


éphaviter bev KaKav pPooray PAEVVAS OOS, Loe? un cee 


éuabe S UBpifovta mceiy, 
"Apt. ty’. 
285 ovK épifav advtia Tois ayabois, 
ovdé paxvvov TENos ovdév. 0 yap Kaipds mpos avOpe- 
tov Bpaxv pétpov exer. 
ev vu eyvener Oepdmav Sé Fou, od Spdoras omradel. 
gurl SO Eupey ow ate arwnn © ny 510 
TOUT dyvaporaror, Kara yweoKovt’ avayKa 
}: EKTOS exelv 7064. Kab pay Keivos “Aras ovpave 515 
290 tpoatranaler vov ye TATPWAS aT. yas a0 Te KTEdVOD * 
Abe 88 Leds dpOutos Turdvas. ev 5é ypove 
petaBorai AnEavTos ovjpou 520 
—_ ap salina habe ev. 
iotiwv. adr evyeTat ovomévapy vodaov SiavTAjoass 


ToTe ty 04-Cef 
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ofkov ioetv, ém Amro\XNwVOS TE KPava ovpTrod tas EhéTra@Y 
295 Ovpov é€xddc0at pos HBav TodNaKis, Ev TE TOhOIs —_—52 
/ , / / ¢ / / 
Sadaréav poppryya Baotdafov Toritas novyia Ouyé- 


ev 
| Pe) e 5S : al / > @ \ o > A \ 
LNT ov TWe THA Topev, atrabns aUTOS Tpos 
aoTOv. 530 


kai Ke wvOnoal orroiav, ApKecira, 
eipe Tayav auBpociwv éréwv, tpoopatov OnBa Eeva- 
Geis. 





ZEUS AMMON. SILPHION, 
Coin of Kyrene. ' 


ae ee. se 





TIYOIONIKAI E 


APKESIAAt KYPHNAIQ«: 


APMATI. 





Srp. a. 
‘O mrovTos evpva bers, 
o > a , a 
Gray Tis apeTg Kexpapevor cabapa Ry oe 
Bpotnaoves avnp ToTmou Tapadovtos avTov avayn 
modugirov érrérav. 5 
5@ Oedpop’ Apxecinra, 
ov Tol vl KAUTAaS 
7A x > lal / + 
aidvos axpav Babwidswr aro 
ia? 9 “a / 
avy evdokia petaviceat 10 
éxate ypuoappatov Kaoropos, 
O7 \ \ / ~ \ 
10 evdiav Os peta yeipépiov GuBpov Teav 
Kkatatvaooce paKaipav éoriav. 





> , 
Avt.a. 
‘\ x 
cool dé Tot KaNXLOV 15 
/ \ \ / / 
hépovte kai tav Oedcdorov Siva. 
STROPHAE. 
5. ——~s | +~- I 
~ ——~— | wA. J 
Ill. > a Oe ee Oh ee, ae | 
= i. ba 1b were ew fm A]. 
IV. ~ oe | Lu aa | Lo | —~ |—all 
; —All 
~: L foe Ff ——- | —~ | —~ IA) 


care.8s) IL 8.8.2. Ill. 5.5. IV. 6.44.6. 
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ae & €pXopevon ¢ év Sika ToNvs 6ABos Prete : 
15 70 Hey OTL Bacireds 
éool meyanav Trovlwv, 20 
Eyer ovyyerns | 
opOarpos aidoiotaror yépas, 
TE TOUTO puyvUpEVvon ppevi 
20 waxap 8 Kal viv, KrEEvVaS OTL j 25 
evxos 75n mapa IvOiddos imzois éX@v 
dédeEar Tovde Kapov avépar, 


"Er. a. 
"A TroAN@vLOV dOvppa. TO oe pn AabETw 30 
Kupdvav yAUKUY appl Katrov ‘Adpoditas devSopevov q 
25 travtt pev Oeov aitiov bmrepribéper, : 
pirety Sé K dppwrov éEoy’ éTaipwr, a> E 
ds ov Tav "Emipabéos dyov s 3 


ovrwvoov Ovyatépa Upédacw Barriday 
adixeto Sdopous OemirKxpeovtarv * 7 
30 aA’ apioOapparov 
Boat. Kaoradias Eevwbers yépas ayhéBare teaiow 














, i 
KOMALS 40 
F 
axnparous aviats 
rrodapkéov SdSexa Spdpov Téuevos. 45 
Epopt. } 
Li —>|e~vj vet —< [Iai 
Go we tao: eh eee ee 
5 ~itj[wrl & I~r~nrl -—Al 
mow tag hl Oey, oes eae ee 
ei jeSe| —~ | Se] tat 
—~| & | -—-~ | —A ] 
BAD acs. 


—A] 
I 33.333.3 3. Il. 6.5.25.6. 4. - Til 442, 
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KaTéxrace yap évtéwv obévos ovdév: GdXA KpéwaTat, 

35 oTrdca yepiapay 
, , et 

textovey daidanr’ ayov 

Kpicaiov odor 

dmevrev év KoiNOTredov VaTrOS 50 

Geod + tov of éyet KuTapicowor 
40 wédabpov aud dvdpiavte oxedor, 

a a / / - / 
Kpnr es Ov ToEopopor Téeyel Ilapvacin 
KaGeccay Tov movddpoTrov duTov. 55 


Avr. B’. 

, ae 4 , 

ExovTt TolvuY TpETEL 

vom Tov evepyéTay UTravTidcat. 
45° AnreE:Bidda, o€ 8 jHvKopor préyovtse Xdpites. . —'60 

pakaptos, Os éxeLs 

Kal Tedd péyav KapaTov 

Aoyouv pepTatav 

pivaunov. év TexcapdKovta yap 65 
50 TeTOVTEToLW avioxoLs SOV 

-o/ : r / > A 4 

didpov Komi~as atapBel ppevi 

mrVes Hdn AiBvas twediov €£F dyNadv 

aéOrov kal Tatpwlay TOW. 70 


"Er. f’. 
/ 3 ” > / / > vy > yy 
movev & ov Tis amToKANapos éoTLy OUT EceTat: 
550 Batrov 8 é@rerat twadatos OXBos éuTrav Ta Kal Ta 
vé“ov, 
TUpyos doreos bupa Te paevvdTaTtov 15 
Eévoicr. Keivov ye kal BapvKoptroe 
Aéovtes mepl Seiuate pvyov, 
yAdooay érel of arréverxev VTEepTovTiay 
606 8 dpyayétas ax’ Arrow 80 
a / 
Onpas aiva poo, 
ow \ fa: K , > \ , f 
dppa pn Tapia Kupdvas aterdis yévorro pavtedpacw. 


94 PYTHIA VY. 


2Tp. y- 
a \ a U 
0 Kat Bapeav vorwv 86 
> / 1S oF \ \ / 
akéopaT dvdpecot Kat yuvaki vépwer, 
/ val 

65 wopev Te KiOapw, didwai re Moicay ois dv é0édy, 
ATONEMOV ayaryav 
eS TpaTridas evvomiay, 
r / > > ; 
puxyov T aperret 
pavTjov © kal Maxedaipovr 

70 €v “Ape te kal Cabéa Iltr@ 

. . z ra 
4 b] / ¢ sg 
evaocev adxaevtas Hpaxdeos 95 
, es a 
exryovous Aiyuutod Te. TOS enor, yapvev 
/ 

amo Yraptas émnpatov Kréos, 


dbev yeyevvapévor 
75 txovto Onpavde PATes Aiveidat, - 100 
€uol tatépes, ov Oedy atep Gra poipa Tis ayer, 
modvOuTov épavov 
évOev avabdeEdpevot, 
"AmrodXov, TEA, 
80 Kapynu’, év dacti oe Bilopev 
Kupavas ayaxtipévav rod * 
éyovTt Tav yarKoydppar Eévot 
Tpaées "Avtavopidar. ovv “EXéva yap odor, 


KkaTrvabecicay Tatpayv émei Fidov 110 


"En. 
s5év "Ape. to 8 éddovrtoy éOvos évduKéws 
Séxovtar Ovolavow dvdpes oiyvéovtes chi Swpopdpor, 116 
tos “Apiototérns adyaye, vavol Ooais 
ados Babeiav KérevOov avolywv. 


xtioev 8 ddoea peifova Oear, 120 


90 evOvTopov Te KaTéOnxev “AmrorAX@viats 
>. ee: 7 ay 
anreEmBporois redidda troprrais 
Eupev imTOKpOTOV 





yo = 








— 
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me eA ST ” ve ho wet ge n 
oxupwtav odov, év0a mpuvpvois aryopas ém. Siva Keira 
Gaver. 125 


Srp. &. 
; \ > lal , 
pdxap pév avdpov péta 
” 4 ae, / 
95 évarev, Npws & Errecta NaogeBys. 
Uh, “s \ , o f ’ ‘ 
atepbe 5é mpd Swpatav étepor NaydvTes aldav 130 
Baotrées tepoi 
> , A okt - \ 
évti, weyarav 8 aperay 
dpdcm pwadOaka 
100 pavOcicav bpvev bo yevuaow 135 
> / / / 
axovovti Trot xGovia ppevt, 
odov odX\Bov vid Te Kowav yapLv 
wv , p_ Be 7 F \ x p > , 
> A 
éviixov T Apkecira. Tov év aovdé véwv 
mpémres ypuodopa PoiPov arrveu, 140 


*Avt. 8. 
105 éyovra Tv0wvdbev 
‘TO KaANVLKOY AUTHpLOV SaTravav 
fédos yapiev. avdpa Keivov érratvéovTt cvveTol. 
Reyomevor épéw * 145 
Kpécoova ev adixias 
110 voov hépBetat 
“A R / A \ , 
yooody te Odpaos Sé TaviTrTEpos 
év opviEw aieTos émrdeTo*. 150 
> ~ / 7 7 / 
ayovias § épxos otov obévos - 
v / r \ > \ \ 
év te Moicaice Trotavds amd patpos piras, 
115 répavtal & apyatnrdtas codds - 


En. ©. 
cA , > \ > / A yv 
boat T eioly érvywplov Kadov éoodoL, 155 
/ / / \ a a 
teTohpake. Oeos TE Four TO viv te Tpodpwv Terel 
dvvacw, 
\ \ \ e al / / 
Kal TO oLTrOv Omoia, Kpovidar udxapes, 
2 fe Re A > / n 
did007 em’ Epyourw aydi te Bovrais 160 
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120 éyew. pn POworwpis avéwov 
yeywepla Kata Tvod Saparifor ypovor. 
Atos Tot voos péyas KuBepva 


daipov’ avdpev dirov. 16t 
y- t 5 / lel b , , ” B / 
evyowat vw ‘Odvptria tovto Sopev yépas émt Bartow 
evel. 





LION AND SILPHION STALK. 


Coin of Kyrene. F 








ITYOIONIKAI ¢’. 


EENOKPATEI AKPATANTING« 








APMATI. 
Srp. a’. 
"Axovcat + } yap EdKa@mdos ’Adpoditas 
dpovpay  Xapitov 
avaTroné Comer, bpcparov épBpopov 
xOovds ¢ €s VaLOV TPOTOLYOMEVOL * 
5 Hy Ocdvixos aw orABloucwv "Eppevidacs 
motapla T Axpdyavts kal wav Revoxpates 
éToipos Duvev 
Oncavpos év Todvxpto@ 
oh / / 4 
TOAKXWVLG TETELYLOTAL VATE * 
Srp. fp’. 
10 Tov odTE Yetpwépios GuBpos érraKxTos €or, 
J / A 
épiBpoxov vededas 
oTpaTos apeidALyos, ovT dvewos és vos 
e \ ” / / 
ados aEovot Tappope yepadet 
STROPHAE. 
wi-vl| wy | A | 
veel we] ob [esei—-~l -a tl 
ee Be hee es Line | A) 
&. Wm ~~ | —-~ | & I-w~l—-v~l ~~ 1A 
~~! ~ we |—+~ell ji | es |--~~-|1—Al 
Wh >:—--{ -~ } & JAI 
eye A eR a LS bh ee 8 
I. 6.3.6. 5. Il. 34.34. 2. Ill. 4.2 4. 


E 
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/ , \ , 5 ra 
Turropevov. baer dé Tpocwrroy év Kabap@ 
15 marpl TE”, OpactBovre, Koway TE yeved 
oyouot Ovarav 
BA ec / 
evdokov appari vixav 
Kpicatais evi mrvyais araryyenel. 


, , b , \ 5] \ | 

ov To cxOwv vw émidéEva yeupos opbav | 
20 ayers ebnpocvvar, 
‘ Ee: wv \ ip] 

Ta ToT év odpect pavTl pmeyarooVevh . 
Dirvpas viov oppavilopévep : 

A e / 
IInvcida trapaweiv: pddvota pev Kpovidan, 
Bapvotrav otepoTay Kepavvav Te mpvTavw, : 
25 Oedv céBecbat * ‘ 
Tavtas Sé un) TOTE TLMas 
> / / / / 

dpeipew yovéav Biov TemTpapéevov. 


5 


éyevto Kal mpotepov “Avtiroyos Biatas 
vonua TodTo pépwv, 

300s UmepépOto matpos, évapluBpotov 
avapeivas oTtpatapyov AiOoTrav 
Mépuvova. Neotdpeov yap trios app’ éréda . 
Ilapuos éx Bedéav SaiyOels: 0 & Eperrev | 
KpaTa.ov &yxos ° 

35 Meocaviou 5é yépovTos 
Sovnbeioa ppnv Boace traidsa Fov: 


Srp. €’. 

¢ a CD Se > > , > a 
xapatretés 5 dp’ &rros ovK atrépipev* avTod 

e a \ 
pévev 8 0 Oeios avip 
mplato mev Oavdro.o Komidav TaTpos, 

40 €d0Kno eV TE TOV TAAL yevEed 
OTAOTEpoLoW, Epyov TEAMpLOV TEhéaaLs, 
la) 4, 

bratos dupi toxedow Eupev Tpos apeTarv. 
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Ta peév Tapixes : 
Tav vov d€ Kal Opact’Bovros 

45 7 tr. \ 10 éB 
TaTp@av wadiota mpos oTdOpav éBa, 


Srp. s’. 
4 + ee t > she of ; 

TATP® y éTEpyomEVvOS ayNaiay dracav. 
vow S€ mrodTOv ayer, 
adixov od8 tirépotXov HBav Spérar, 

/ > ae a ‘ / 
codiav & év pvyoice uepidav - 

. ~ Lal / 

d0 Tw T, EndérAryOor, dpyas os immedy éoddov 
para Fadorre vow, Tocerdar, TpooeYeTAl. 
a ‘i \ 
yrukeia 5é donv 
Kal cvpTroTaiow opireiv 
a / 

uedooav auelBeTar TpNTOV Trovov. 





POSEIDON. 
Coin of Macedon. 


IIYOIONIKAI Z. 


METAKAEI AOHNAIQe 


TEOPIIMQ«, 
2p. 
KddXuotov ai peyaroronues A Pavan 
mpooimvov “Adkpavidav evpva bevel yevea 
Kpntio aovdav trmoct Baréo Oat. 
érel Tiva watpav, Tiva Foikov vaiovr dvupagzopat 5 
5 émruhavéoTepov 
“EAAG os rub éc bat ; 
Age, 


mdoaiol yap TOMETL AOS OptrET 
"EpexOéos aatav, “AmonXor, ot Tedv ye Sopov 10 
IIvéeve Sia Banrov erevEav. - 

10 dryovts Oé pe TévTe pev “loOwot vikat, pia & éxmperns 
Acos ‘Odupmrias, 
Sto 8 amd Kippas, 








STROPHAE. 
L>: —-~ | —-~ l~~~l~w~vl!l + ISAS 
vine dt & I~ 1-2 I-e vl l—al 
>: —-~ tl e& |o->rlowwl & I|-Ad 
hei & J~ew~rhl ww tl & I> l~rl—vIl—A]) 
| Pe i et A 
Ziverl & 1 -AT 


I. 6.232.6. IL 44. Ii. 3.3. 





MYOIONIKAI Z. 


© Meydxnrees, twa te Kal Tpoyover. 
véa 8 edtrpayla yaipw Tu TOS ayvupat, 
15 POovoy apeBopevov ta kara Fépya. 
dhavti ye wav oUT@ Kev avdpi Tappovipay 
/ > / \ \ \ / ° 
Parrocay evdaipoviay Ta Kai Ta héperOat. 








EPopvus. 
ho -~ [ww] bt 2 [eI al 
~:be]ej-~] be te | wrel—~l—aAl 
IL. ren: b> a | —~ |~~|-—-All 
ase pe p~] —e [wn | — 8] 
1 33.44.33. Il. 6.6. 





Coin of Athens. 


IIYOIONIKAI i’. 


APISTOMENEI AIPINHTH: 


TIAAAIST He. 





| Dirrodpov “Hovyia, Aixas 
@ peyloToTroNL OvyaTep, 
\ i a \ / 
| Bouday Te Kai TOKEM@V 
Dy o c s 
éyoura KNaldas UTrEpTaTas, 
5 TlvO@covexov timav Aprotopéver d€éxev. 
\ \ \ \ + \ a Cr 5 
TU yap TO wadOaxov épEat Te Kal Trabeiv dpas 
émicTacat Kalp@ ody aTpeEKel * 


tv ©, omotrav Tis apelAvyov 
Kapola KoTov évedaon, 

10 Tpayeia Suocpevéwy 
tvravtidEaoa Kpatet TLOEts 
UBpw év dvtrA@. Tav ovdé Iloppupiav pabev 
map aicav e€epeOifwv. Képdos dé dirrartor, 
ExovTos el Tis Ex Sopmav hépor. 











STROPHAE. 
pe Gee Ee Te 
We. ~~ | & | —2 |-~-+ll~~}]—~]J—Al 
2i—~l~v-l & I—*2I1-—~-|—-~I—al 
2?-~1-21 -~ 1 -~ I-A] 
I. 4.4. IL. 3.23. Ill. 48:48. 6, 
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15 Bia 8é Kal peyddravyov éxparev ev ypove. 20 
Tudas Kidué Exatoyxpavos od viv advEer, 
»O\ x \ / “ a \ a 
ovdé pav Bacireds Tuydvtev: Suabev Sé xepavve 
/ / ’3 / A > lal , 
tofaci tT ‘Amro@VOS: Os EvpeEVvEl VOW 25 
ar f / ” / > / 
Eevapxetov édexto Kippaber éotehavwpévov 
20 viov mola Llapvacids Awpue? Te Kou. 


Srp. fp’. 

érece 8 od Xapitav éxas 30 
a SixatoTroNs apetais 
KNewatow Aiaxidav 
Oiyotca vacos: Tedéav § yer 

25 SoEav am’ apyads. mTodXoicr pév yap aeiSetrat 35 
vixapopots év aéOro1s Opérxraioa Kat Ooais 
UTEpTATous Hpwas ev wdyats- 





Apr. B’ 
\ > / > lA 
ta 5é Kal avdpdowy éwmpéret. 
2% > + > / 
eit & doyonros avabéuev 40 
30 Tadcav wakpayoplay 
hvpa Te Kal POéypate parOaxa, 
\ , \ / \ 2 2 / /, 
#1 Kopos €-Oov Kvicn. ToS év Toal pou Tpdyov 45 
iT@ TEdoVv ypéos, @ Trai, vVewTAaTOV KAaXOD, 
€ud Totavov dui payava. 
; bs ae : En. B’. 
35 Tahacpatecot yap iyvevav patpaderdpeods 
"Odvptria Te Oe j ré 
vptria OyvnTOV ov KaTENeyyeLS, 50 
EPopli. 
oy ey ea aca er 
Zi —~—l~~l & I-ZeI~~] & I-A] 
Mm —2 |~~|—-~| & I—>|~~] & Jan 
>ia~l & I~~l —~ 1-~I1-—Al 


>:—>|-—> I~~l -~ I-~-1-~1 
143.43. - TL 44.6.44.6. 
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ovdé KXevtopayoro vicav “loOpot Opacdyuiop * 
LA \ / n / / 
avfEwv S€ ratpav Midvrrdav Aoyov épecs, 
\ v4 rhe. / “a > ec 4 Oo \ 
Tov 6vTep ToT 'Orxdéos Trais év Ertatrvnros id@v 55 
40 viovds OnBais aiviEato Twappévovtas aiypa 
’ . PE XE 3 


¢ | Pe. Te 7 BA me ¥: 
omoT am “Apryeos 7AvGop 
‘ / ear b] / 
Sevtépav odov ’Eriyovot. 60 
@O ele papvapévwv * | 
Dud To yevvaiov érimpéret 

45 éx TaTépwv Tatoly Ajpa. Oaéopar cadés 65 
¢ / Ib >A nal > AS. Fes / 
dpadxovta Trotkinov aidads "AdXkpav’ em’ aomidos 
vowovTa Tpatov év Kdduov rvdats. 


ee ee ee 


ye pee 


¢ be A , 10 
6 5 Kapov Tpotépa Taba 
viv apelovos évéxyeTat . 
50 dpyeyos ayryedia 
"Adpactos tpws: To bé Foixobev 
dvtia mpa&er. poovos yap ex Aavady otpatod 
fas / > / / cn / 0 rn 4 
avovTos ooTéa AéEats viov, TUYa Cewv % 
abi~erat Aa@® adv aBraBet . 


°*En. y'. 
55”A Baytos evpuxdopous ayuids. TovadTa.pev ; 
ebbéyEar ’Apdidpynos. yatpwv dé Kai avTos 
"Ardxpava otedpdvoict Badr, paive Sé cai tyre, - 80 
yelto@v Ste por Kal KTedvov Pvrak éuav 
vrdvtacev lovte yas ouparov trap’ aoidimor, 8 
60 wavtevpatar T éeparyato cuyyovoict Téxvats. . 
Srp. 8. 

vd 8, éxataBore, ravdoKov 

90 





\ > / / 
vaov evkréa Stavéwov 
IIvOdvos év yudrors, 
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; / 
TO fev péytotov TOOL yappaTov 
, 
65 @Tacas* oixo S¢ mpdcbev aptradéay Soow 

/ \ e a e a > / - 
mevTacOnXiov avy écoptais vais émayayes. - 95 
a ¢ / > + / 
avak, éxovts 8 evyomar vow 


Kata tly appoviay Bréreww 
bd a ae a / 
aud exacTov Oca veomat. 
WKop@ pev advperet 
wep pev ddupene’ eS 
Aika twapéctaxe+ Ocdv & driv 100 
¥hO rée, Fé ¢ f , : 
apOirov aitéw, Bévapxes, vpuetépars Tvyats. 
el yap Tis €oha TéTTAaTAL LH CVV MaKpPe@ Tove, 
a / 
Toros coos Soxet ed adpovev 105 


°Er. 0. 
75 Blov Kopvocéwev opOoBovroLo payavais 
ta 8 ovK ém’ avdpdot xeitar: Satpov 8é rapicyen, 
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~ (& The abbreviations in the Notes are all, or nearly all, 
familiar—such as O. = Olympian Odes, P. = Pythian or Pindar, 
N. = Nemean, I.=Isthmian. Once or twice A. is used for the 
Codex Ambrosianus, Schol. Germ.=Scholia Germani, Cod. Perus. 
—=Codex Perusinus. The Nemean and Isthmian Odes and the 
Fragments are cited for convenience’ sake according to the edi- 
_ tion of Christ (Teubner). a 





NOTES. 


OLYMPIA IL 


’ Syracuse! was founded by a colony of Dorians from Corinth, 
under the Herakleid Archias, in Ol. 11,3 (784 B.c.). The first” 
point settled was the island Ortygia (N.1, 1: dymvevpa, cepvov 
"Addeod, | kAeway Svpaxoocay Oddos *Oprvyia), With which Achra- 
dina, on the mainland, was afterwards united. The city grew 
until it embraced in its circuit five districts, each worthy to be 
called a city; but even in the earlier time Pindar’s address was 
no figure of speech, P. 2,1: peyadomdAes & Supdcooar. 
Theconstitution of Syracuse, originally aristocratic,was changed 
into a tyrannis by Gelon, prince of Gela, who reconciled the fac- 
tions of the city, Ol. 73, 4 (485 B.c.). After Gelon became lord 
of Syracuse, he made it his residence, enlarged it, built up Achra- 
dina, added Tyche, and what was afterwards called Neapolis. 
All this was not accomplished without high-handed measures, 
such as the transplanting of the populations of other cities. Gela 
lost half its inhabitants. Kamarina was razed to the ground, 
and the Kamarinaians transferred in a body to Syracuse (see O. 4). 
Under Gelon’s rule Syracuse became the chief city of Sicily, the 
tyrant of Syracuse one of the most important personages on Gre- 
cian soil. Applied to by the Greeks for aid, when the invasion 
of Xerxes was impending, Gelon offered two hundred triremes, 
twenty thousand men-at-arms, two thousand cavalry, two thou- 
sand archers, two thousand slingers, two thousand light troops, 
and provisions for the whole Greek army until the close of the 
war, on condition that he should have the command in chief 





1In the historical introductions, especial acknowledgments are due 
to Mezger. 
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(Herod. 7,158). Soon after this offer was declined, Gelon was 
called on to help his father-in-law, Theron of Akragas, against 
the Carthaginians, who had espoused the cause of Terillos of Hi- 
mera (see O. 12), and Anaxilas of Rhegion, son-in-law of Terillos, 

The great battle of Himera, popularly put on the same day as 
the battle of Salamis—really fought somewhat earlier—ended in 
the signal defeat of the Carthaginians, who lost one hundred and 
fifty thousand men dead on the field. The Carthaginians sued 
for peace, which was granted on singularly easy terms; for the 
Carthaginians were backed by the Persian empire with its vast 
resources. The battle of Salamis had not yet shown the weakness 
of the Persian power; and, in fact, the immediate effect of that 
battle has been exaggerated. Persia lost little of her prestige 
until the close of the fifth century, and Persian gold was a potent 
element in Greek history far into the fourth. 

The consequence of the victory at Himera was a vast acces- 
sion of power and influence for Gelon. Anaxilas of Rhegion, 
and a number of Sicilian cities, recognized his supremacy. But 
in the midst of his plans and projects Gelon died of dropsy, 
Ol. 75, 3 (478 B.c.). To his brother, Polyzelos, he left the com- 
mand of the army, the guardianship of his minor son, and the 
hand of his widow, daughter of Theron. Hieron, the elder of the 
surviving brothers, who had been prince of Gela, succeeded to 
the government. Owing to the machinations of Hieron, Polyze- 
los was forced to take refuge with Theron of Akragas, who was 
at once his father-in-law and his son-in-law; and a war between 
Hieron and Theron was imminent, had not a reconciliation been 
effected by Simonides, the poet. Polyzelos was allowed to re- 
turn to Syracuse, but Hieron was thenceforward sole ruler. In 
477 the Epizephyrian Lokrians invoked the help of Hieron 
against Anaxilas of Rhegion; the prince sent his brother-in- 
law, Chromios (see N. 1 and 9), to Anaxilas, and the lord of Rhe- 
gion held his hand. In 474 the inhabitants of Kyme (Cumae) 
were hard pressed by the Etruscans. Hieron immediately grant- 
ed the desired aid, and defeated the Etruscans in a naval engage- 
ment off Cumae. A helmet with the inscription ‘Idpey 6 Aewope- 
veos | kat Tol Svpaxdovo | ro Al Tupdy awd Kipas was found at 
Olympia in 1817 (Hicks, No. 15), The year after—Ol. 76, 4 (473 
B.c.)—Hieron defeated Thrasydaios, son of Theron, and Akragas 
and Himera both acknowledged his sway; but he granted them 
their independence and a democratic constitution. 
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To his success in war Hieron wished to add the heroic honors 

id to the founder of a new city. This new city, Aitna, was 
founded, 01. 76, 1 (476 B.c.), in the territory of Katana, the old 
inhabitants having been removed to Leontini. Ten thousand 
citizens were imported, half from Syracuse and Gela, the other 
half Peloponnesian immigrants. The constitution was Doric; 
and Hieron’s son, Deinomenes, and his brother-in-law, Chromios, 
were put in charge. Hieron often called himself Airvaios (P. 1); 
Chromios followed his example (N. 1), and the founding of the 
city was celebrated by the “ Aitnaian women” of Aischylos, and 
by Pindar’s first Pythian. 

The court of Hieron was a centre of literature and art. Epi- 
charmos was a frequent guest. Aischylos, Simonides, Bakchyli- 
des, Pindar were among the visitors. No Doric prince ever 
reached such a height of glory. He was brilliantly successful 
at the great games: Ol. 73 and 77, with the single horse; Ol. 
78, with the chariot; Pyth. 26 and 27, with the single. horse; 
Pyth. 29, with the chariot, and again with mules. Successes 
elsewhere are not unlikely. He devised and performed liberal 
things. A special treasury was erected at Olympia for the Car- 
_thaginian booty, and the noble gift which he vowed to the 
‘Olympian Zeus was set up after his death by his son Deinome- 
nes—a bronze four-horse chariot and driver, the work of Onatas, 
on either side a horse with a boy rider by Kalamis. 

As a Doric prince, Hieron has found as little favor with pos- 
terity as he did with his Athenian contemporary Themistokles. 
A tyrant, he helped the moralists to make the uneasiness of 
crowned heads still more uneasy. He became the type of splen- 
did success and of splendid misery ; for he was tortured by bod- 
ily suffering, he was surrounded by sycophants and informers, 
and lived in an atmosphere of treachery and meanness. Those 
who see in Pindar’s Hieronic odes sermons levelled at the unfor- 
tunate prince will be inclined to despise the greatest ruler of his 
day. A more humane judgment will recognize high qualities 
impaired by the faults that were engendered and exaggerated 
by the tyrannis. 

Hieron died Ol. 78, 2 (467 B.c.), at Aitna, and upon his death 
received heroic honors. 





The first Olympian celebrates the victory gained by Hieron, 
OL 77 (472 B.c.), with his race-horse Pherenikos. He was then 
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at the height of his power and glory. Some put the ode four 
years earlier, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.). 

The theme of the poem is given in v. 7, un ’Okupmias dyava 
éprepov avdacoper ; and while every Olympian does honor to Olym- 
pia, this is the mpécmev rndavyés, this is,as Lucian says (Gall. 7), 
TO KdA\ TOY Tay dopdtay dravrayv. It may have been put first, be- 
cause it was the most beautiful; but it owes, in turn, no little of 
its celebrity to its position, for which it was commended by its 
myth as well as by its theme. The chariot-race of Pelops for — 
Hippodameia was the true beginning of Olympian contests, and 
the Pelopion was the heart of Pisa. The Aiolian rhythms are 
bright and festal, and glitter as the language glitters. Pindar is 
consciously treading a lofty measure. ‘No better element than 
water,” he says, ‘‘no brighter blaze than fire by night, no form 
of wealth that outdazzles gold, no light of heaven so luminous, 
so warming, as the sun, which dims the ether into voidness, no 
contest more noble than the Olympian, the source of highest 
songs to highest bards, chanting Zeus supreme in the palace of 
Sicily’s chief lord, who plucks the loftiest fruits of emprise, who 
is decked with the sheen of the fairest flower of poesy. For him 
the noblest chords must be struck, the sweetest musings of the 
poet recalled, and the scene brought back when the steed Victor 
bore his lord to triumph (vv. 1-22). Forth shines his glory in 
the land which Lydian Pelops made his own, for Pelops, the 
favorite of the gods, has found his resting-place (v. 93) where 
Hieron, favorite of the gods, has won his victory. The fame of 
Hieron shines forth (v. 23)—the fame of the Olympiads looks forth 
(v. 94)—and the story of Pelops is encircled by a belt of glory.” 

In his version of the Pelops legend (vv. 25-96), Pindar contra- 
dicts the popular account: hence the elaborate caveat at the out- 
set. To make the myth resplendent as his theme, he must re- 
move the foulness of envious tongues. No cannibal feast was 
offered to the gods by Tantalos, none shared by them (y. 52). — 
Tantalos’s sin—the giving of the sacred nectar and ambrosia to 
his fellows—brought ceaseless woe on himself; but his son, 
though sent to earth again, was remembered by Poseidon, to 
whom he had been what Ganymede was afterwards to Zeus. The 
darkness of the fate of Tantalos only heightens the brilliancy of 
the fortunes of Lydian Pelops. 

The story told, the tone is sensibly lowered. An Olympian 
victory is still sunshine for life, and Pindar avers that no prince 
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more deserving of what is noble—none of more powerful sway— 
shall be set forth by his hymns; but there is the old moral that 
the present good is the highest, and the old restlessness of hope 
for a yet sweeter song, and a yet more glorious victory. And 
then, at the last, the poem rises to the height at which it began. 
The Muse has her most powerful shaft in keeping for the poet's 
bow. The king, as king, whatever else others may attain, is at ” 
the summit of human fortune. Look no further. Prayer can 
only seek the keeping of this lofty height for king and bard 
alike (vv. 97-116). 

The poem is an epitome of Pindar’s manner—approach by 
overlapping parallels, the dexterous use of foils, implicit imagery. 
His moralizing is national. No Greek lets us off from that. 

The rhythm is Aiolian (AfoAnid: podma, v. 102), the tune the 
rider-tune (imei vopm, V. 101). On the reconciliation of this 
statement with v. 18, Awpiary Poppryya, see the passage. 

Of the four triads, the first is taken up with the introduction, 
and the preparation of the myth; the second and third contain 
the myth; the fourth connects the myth with the conclusion. 


Srp. a.—1.”Apictov pév t8wp: Much cited in antiquity, and 
variously interpreted. 7 xpjois bmepéxer, says Aristotle, dev dé- 
yerat dipiorov pev Vdop (Rhet. 1,7,14). No profound philosophical 
tenet is involved, as is shown by the parallel passage, O. 3, 42: 
ei & dpiorever pev vdap, xredvay Se ypvads aidotéoraroy, xré. The 
poet emphasizes, after the Greek fashion, water as the source and 
sustenance of life. The copula éori, cici is rare in P. This first 
sentence is characteristic of P.’s advance by a series of steps. 
“ Water,” “gold,” “sun” are only for the enhancement of the 
Olympic games. Much in P.is merely foil—é 8é: The article 
is still largely deictic in P. Notice the rhythm, which is an im- 
portant guide. 6 dé, “but there is another—gold—a blazing fire 
like it loometh—a night fire far above all proud wealth.”—ip 
is brought into close relation with vuxri by its position.—2. vux«ré: 
The local-temporal dative. Below év dyépa.—peydvopos: P. 10, 
18: dydvopa mAodrov.—3. yapvev: Dor. for ynptew. The inf. in -ev 
is well authenticated in several Pindaric passages.—5. py.ér(e): 
More vivid than py (Herm.). Look for no other light, now 
that the sun has risen.—-Oadmvétepov .. . @aevvdv: P. delights in 
double epithets, vv. 10,59; O. 2, 60. 90.—G. év apépa daewvdv: sug- - 
gested by Top vuKti. LSdain: Not otiose. There are no rivals; 
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povos dduos €v odpay@, Simonid. fr.77 (Bgk.). Aiérp is Homerical- 
ly fem. here and O. 13, 88: aidépos uxpas amd KéAre@v épjpov.— 
8.’ aidépos: Note P.’s peculiarly plastic use of the prepositions.—7. 
avSdconev: There is no good reason for denying to P. the so- 
called short subj.,as here and 0.7, 8. The imper. fut. with pa, 
which so many commentators accept here, has little warrant any- 
where. In So. Ai, 572, still cited in some books, @jcover depends 
on érws. See note on O. 6,24. I. 7 (8), 8, Sapasoiigiele was under- 
stood by the Schol. as subj., and dé£era: in a generic sense—Fr. X. 
4: oiot. .. d€€erar—is in all likelihood a subj.— éndiBaddAeras: 
Variously rendered. P.’s usage (see O. 2,98; 9,5; 13, 93 al.) indi- 
cates a shower of poetic BéAn or xjAa whirring about the minds of 
the bards. So the payreia in So. O. R. 481 det Cévra mepimorarat. 
Cf. Eur. H. F. 422: dudiBadeiv Béedcow.—9. copav = dowdy. They 
are called éréwv téxroves, P. 3, 113.—xedadetv: Favorite word with 
P., who has ennobled it. “ Sound forth,” “‘ praise.” The inf. in its 
old final sense.—10. Kpévov wai8(a): There is always a certain 
stateliness in genealogy. The adj. is still statelier than the gen. 
Cf. O. 2,13: dX & Kpdme mai ‘Péas. There is good reason for the 
specially common mention of Kronos in the Olympians. See v. 
111. —és Ggvedv . . . pdwarpav: See vy. 6. Comp. P. 5,11: redy 
pdkapay éoriay, and I. 3 (4), 35: épnuoocey pdkapay éoriav. — 
ixopévovs: Concord with the involved subject of cedadeiv. The 
v. L. ixowevors is not to be considered. Cf. I. 5 (6), 21: réOusdv pot 
papi capéoraroy ravd’ émuoreixovta vacoy pavépev evAoyias. 


’Avt. a’.—12. Oeproretov ... oxamrov: Lit., “staff of doom,” “ju- 
dicial sceptre.”— 8s: For position, comp. O. 2, 9. ~— mohupahe = 
nodukapre: The Schol. Germ. cite Il. 9, 542, in which padoy is 
“fruit.” Strabo, 6, 278, puts of kaprrot in the first line for Sicily, 
Others saontius « rich i in flocks.” Demeter is padroddpos, Paus. 
1, 44, 3.—13. Spémav: Where we might expect Spemopevos, P. 1, 
49; 4,130; 6,48. The dpéravoy is a woodman’s bill, Lycurg. 86. 
—Kopudds : O, 2,14: déO\ov kopudpay, 7,4: mayxpvcov Kopupay 
Kredvov.—14. dyhaiferat 3é: The change to the finite construction 
brings out the nearer image in bolder relief. Special reason is 
discernible also in P. 3,53. When there is no péy the change is 
easier, I. 3 (4), 12.—15. év 4dr: P. uses ev with plastic vividness, 
Comp. N. 3, 32: é€v dperais yéynde, as in Latin sometimes gaudere 
in.— 16. ota: Not to be roughly explained as=6ri rowadra. It 
is the exclamatory relative from which the causal sense can be 
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picked out. “Such are the plays we play.” Comp. P. 1,78; 2, 
75; 3,18.—17. Awplav ... ddppryya: A. does not refer to the me- 
tres, as is shown by v. 103, AioAnids podwa. Hieron is a Doric 
prince; the ddppey€ may well be a Doric instrument. O. 3,5: 

Api wedi does refer to the measure ; but édioy is not hip: 
peyé, and at the worst the Aiolic melody may be considered as a 
subdivision of the Doric. See Aristot. Pol. 4, 3, where it is said 
that some recognize only two dppovia, the Dorian and the Phry- 
gian.—18. AdpBav(e): Here the aor. might be expected, but the 
pres. shows that the action is watched. The poet addresses hin- 
self, his pitoy jrop. —et Tr... Cyxe: This the regular form of 
condition in adjurations. Cf. I. 5 (6), 42.—epevixov: Name of 
Hieron’s horse, “‘ Victor.” In the form Bepevixn (Macedonian), the 
name is familiar. The &. of P. 3 was doubtless grandsire to this 
®.—te xai: This combination is common in P.; the occurrence 
varies much in various authors. In P. it serves to unite comple- 
ments, both opposites and similars. Here Iioas, the scene, and 
®., Victor, make up the sum of the song.—xdpis: Usu. rendered 
“beauty,” “charm.” Why should it not be “song,” the grace 
of poetry, as below? Pindar had pledged himself to sing the 
. victory; and, when the steed sped to the goal, the promised 
‘song made him feel the stir of sweetest cares.—19. yAvkurérats 
+++ povtiow: dportides is used of the poet’s musings. ‘“ Brought 
me under the empire of sweet musings.” —20. wap’ "Added: mapa 
in prose, with gen. or dat., is shrivelled into an exclusively per- 
sonal preposition, like Fr. chez. It is freer and more original in 
Pindar, although “in the domain of Alpheios” would err only 
in suggesting too much. -—8énas: The living body, originally 
distinct from oépa. Used plastically as the Lat. corpus = se.— 
22. mpooéuige: The concrete, personal puyyivac is common in 
Pindar, and must have its rights of contact. Here “brought to 
victory’s embrace.” ‘ Wedded,” “clasped,” “embraced,” “ en 

circled,” will answer for many cases. With this passage comp. 
P.9,77: kai vuv ev Wv0avi viv dyabéa Kapveidda | vids evOadet cvve- 


puke roxa. 


"Er. a’ .— 23. iwmoydppav: From ydpya or xdppn? See P. 2,2.— 
. «déos: Echoed, v. 98, — 24. Avdov: The gold of v.1 glitters in 
~ the rich adjective—Il€&omos amouxig: Emphasizes the scene for 
the third time, and prepares the transition.—25. rot: The story 
often begins with a relative. — 26. éwet: “Since” (causal).— 
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kaSapov A€Byros: «x. possibly to present a contrast to the 

A€Bys of the familiar story (Ov. Met. 6, 407), which P. is at the 
pains of denying below. The abl. gen. is used below v.58. Later 
Greek meets poetry here.—KAws: Klotho, Lachesis, and Atro- 
pos, the three fates, are Adyuat Geai, acc. to Euripides, I. T. 206. 


— 27. ehépavte paidipov Gpov Kexadpévov: 3. depends on kek. 


paidimoy is explained by edéPavrt. — 28. Savpara: So the best 
MSS. On the omission of égri, see v. 1. — kat wot tt kat: So 
Thuk. 2, 87: kai ov ri kal 7 amretpia mpOrov vavpaxodvras eager. 
—¢aris: The interpolated MSS. have gpévas, Christ suggests 
ppovw. aris cannot be acc. pl., and would not do us much 
good, if it were. We must connect closely, after the Pindaric 
fashion, paris trep tov ddaby Adyoy, as One element, put dSedardad- 
pévo.... poor in apposition with it, and make éeéamaréyri abso- 
lute, “ mislead” — “are misleading.” So xdémre:, absol. N..7, 
23; cf. P.2,17. Notice the contrast between aris, the poetical 
story, and Nie: the prosaic truth; pddos has departed from its 


Homeric sense.—29, twoixihous: The etymology points to embroi- 


dery (7 motkireipwv vv0é amoxpiwet aos) and embroidery to false- 
hood, as we have learned from Fr. broder, whereas daAovs 6 pdos 
THs adncias edu. 


Srp. B’.— 30. Xdpis: The charm of poetry. Comp. O. 14, 5, 
where there are three Xdpires: ody yap tppw rd te Teprva Kal Ta 
yAuké dverar mdvta Bporois.—retya: The rule, present.—81. épaj- 
gato: The manifestation, aor.—33. apdpai oi buthoatii ++. ToperTa- 

: O.10 (11), 59: dr eferéyxav pdvos dddbevav erirupov Xpovos. 


85. éort: €. in this position is never otiose. Often = dvyras 


gore. “In truth it is..—dévdpt: Not differentiated from dyOpam@. 
So often in poetry.—apoi: A favorite preposition in P., esp. with 
dat., little used in prose. In the sense of this passage epi is 
more commonly employed even in P.: dudi, being the narrower, 
is the more picturesque.—36. vié Tavrddov, vt 5(¢): The effect of 
dé after the vocative is to give pause. It is not uncommon in 
Pindar, and is used where yap would seem more natural, dé = 4». 
Cf. O. 6,12; 8,15; P. 10,10 al—oeé... p0éyEouar: The position 
shows that oé is not felt as the object of dpmdoa: (v. 41) until 
dpmdaoa is reached, when the impression is renewed. “ Touching 
thee I will utter what wars with earlier bards.” —37. émér(e): 
Where the simple ére might have been used. O, 9,104; P.8,41 
al. The tendency of the compounds is to crowd out the simple 
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forms. — ékddeve: Sc. Ocovs. — Tov eivopdtarov | és ~pavov: P. 
likes to put the preposition between attribute and substantive 
or substantive and attribute. The article is added, as here, P. 2, 
3: ray Aurapay awd OnBav. or is deictic, and edvoyeraroy gives 
an anticipatory refutation of the yaorpipapyia.—38. épevov: This 
word is selected to show the familiar footing of Tantalos. Nor 
is é&ikav Zimvdoy idle. The adjective there also is intended to 
enhance the intimacy of the apotBata Setrva.—39. wapéxov: P. no- 
where uses the middle of this familiar verb.—40, ’A-yAaotptawway : 
An original feminine, “ Bright- trident,” then a surname, like 
“ Bright-eyes ” (Jh. Schmidt). The Greek cares little about pos- 
sible ambiguity of accusatives before and after an infinitive. 


"Avr. B'.—41. ipép@: P. uses fwepos and dos both so little that 
we can only say that his usage is not inconsistent with the tra- 
ditional distinction. Of passionate desire {yepos is used, O. 3, 
33: Tay viv yAuKds iwepos Ecxev . . . hutedoa. For rodém comp. 
O. 6,16: mow orparias 6pOadpov éuas.—xpvoéacow av’ twos: 7., 
here of the chariot. dvd is another Pindaric preposition that is 
very little used in prose, even with the acc.—42. peraBaoar: De- 

_ pends on ipép@, as, in the passage cited above, duredoa.— 43. 
‘Sevtépw xpdv@: So without ev, O.2,41: DA xpdve, P. 4, 55: ypdve 
barép@.—45. Zvi depends on 7AGe; in its moral sense not simply 
to, but for. Ganymede, according to Bick, was considered by P. 
to be the son of Laomedon, Pelops was a contemporary of Laome- 
don, and so the chronology is saved, if it is worth saving.—teitr’ 
émi xpéos: “ For the same service.” —46. patpt: More tender than 
mpos parépa.— WorAha patdpevor: “Despite many a search.” — 
gates: has (poet.) is colorless, or=“ wight.”—48, tupi Céo.eav: 
To be closely connected. The Schol. renders tdaros dxudy by 
Usp dxpaiws ¢éov. The position of the words shows impatience 
and horror.—49. paxalp¢ makes the butchery more vivid.—«ara 
HéAn =pereiori rather than tdyov kdra pédn, With pédn in apposi- 
tion to ve.—50. tpaméLaoi 7° dpi: d. isan adverb in P.4, 81, and 
P. 8,85. The rpdme{ac were arranged in two rows facing each 
other, each guest having a rpdme{a. “They divided among 
themselves the flesh to the tables on both sides.” —8edrata: “The 
last morsels,” implying a cannibalic delicacy. —51. 8ueSécavro: 
The finite verbs throughout force attention to the horrid details. 


"En. B'.—52. dopa: 0.10 (11), 44: dropov. The plur. exagger- 
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ates, P. 1, 34.—yaorpipapyov: “ Cannibal” approaches the effect. 
—aiorapor: Asyndeton is especially in place where repugnance 
is to be expressed. See Dissen, Exc. I].—53. axépSeva A€Aoyyev : 
Gnomic perfect. For the sentiment comp. P. 2,55. Aayxyave has 
more commonly a person for a subject.—kakayépos: Dor. for xa- 
knyopous. — 55. qv: See v. 35.— GAG yap: ydp gives the reason 
for the d\Ad, as who should say, @Aos & jy, “but all in vain; 
for.”’——Katomépo.... kédpo: The same homely sphere of imagery 
as concoquere, “stomach.” Nor is “ brook” far off. So Il. 1, 81; 
el mep yap Te xoAov ye Kal ad’rnpap KataTréWn.—d6. édev: P. 2, 30: 
eEaiperov Ede dx Oov.—57. Gv... AiBov: Apposition “ which in the 
form of a stone.” — For waryp: We could dispense with Fo: or 
airo. Yet For rarnp gives the punisher, air Aidoy the punish- 
ment, and the apposition makes it easier, é& going with Fo: and 
hidoy with air@. Comp. 1.7 (8), 9: rov imep Keadas dre Tayra- 
Aov Aiov mapa tis Erpeev Appr Oeds.—58. Kepadas Badeiv: Abl. 
gen., which is better than to make pevoway “expecting,” and 
xepadas the mark, with Badciv = revEeoOar.—evppoovvas Gharar: 
a. with gen. as Eur. Tro. 640. 


Srp. y'.—59. &mddapov—=spos dy odk €ort madapnoagba. Schol. 
—60, peta tpLav: Supposed to refer to the three great sinners, 
Tityos, Sisyphos, and Ixion. Tityos is mentioned in Od. 11, 576, 
Tantalos in v. 582, and Sisyphos, v. 593, and Ixion may have 
dropped out of the list. In any case, we are to understand with 
tpiav, Not avdpay, but mévev, which, on the hypothesis men- 
tioned, would refer to the punishments of Tityos, Sisyphos, and 
Ixion. If we analyze the woes of Tantalos, the stone, the hun- 
ger, and the thirst, we shall have three. What is the fourth? 
Is it the Bios éumeddépoyOos, the thought that néctar and ambrosia 
had made him immortal (aPé6crov), or the remembrance of thé 
nectareous and ambrosial life of the immortals, the “ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow,” or the reflection that his son had been banished 
from heaven for his fault (rovvexa mponxay)? As Tantalos is men- 
tioned only for Pelops’ sake, the last view gains probability. 
—62. véktap duBpociav te: re here, like -gue, makes y. and 4. a 
whole. te, connecting single words, is chiefly poetic or late.— 
64. @ecav: It is better to admit a tribrach than to accept the 
MS. déo0cay, or Mommsen’s 6év vw, although we miss an object. 
Hartung would read ad@irovs Onxev, referring to the Gres cup- 
néra, but the point is the favor shown by the gods to Tantalos. 
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ois vw is tempting.—r with gpdav.—Aabepev—A7jOew. Inferior 
MSS. have Aacépev, making ¢Amera refer to the future as €Amopat does 
v. 109; but €Avoya in the sense of “ think,” “suppose” —comp. spero 
—may take the present as it does repeatedly in Homer. II. 9, 40; 
13,309. Mommsen reads \cAadépev.— 65. tpojKav : rpo., “straight- 
(forward).” — viév... for: The dat. shows how he felt it.—66. 
avépwv: v. 36.— 67. wpds evavOepov ... dvav: Even in the three 
temporal passages, here, P. 9, 27, and N. 9, 44, mpés shows its 
“fronting” sense.—68. viv... yévetov: oyjua Kad ddov Kal pépos, 
not different from “they bound him hand and foot.”— pédav: 
“To blackness.” Prolepti¢ use, esp. common in tragic poets. 
So. Antig. 881; O. C. 1200; Eur. H. F. 641: Bredhdpov ckorewodrv 
dos emxarivvary. —69. éroipov avehpdvticev yapov: €. here is al- 
most equivalent to “tempting.” dvedpdvticev, “woke to the 
desire of.” Love is a dpovris. Notice that this triad is welded 
together, and moves very fast, with stress on ydyoy (v.69, 80). 


*Avt. y .—T0@Ilicdra . . . watpds = Oivoudov, v. 76. Oinomaos, 
king of Pisa, had offered his daughter Hippodameia in marriage 
to any one who should overcome him in a chariot race. Frag- 
ments of the sculptures representing the dyay of Pelops, from 
the eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus, have been unearthed 
at Olympia.—71. oxe8éuev: It is better to make the whole pas- 
sage from Tlodra . . . cxeOéuev explanatory to yduov than to 
make yduoy “bride,” in apposition to ‘Immoddpyeav. oy. “to 
win.” —olos év dppvq: Cf. P. 1, 23: ev dppvaow. A similar scene, 
O. 6, 58, where Iamos invokes Poseidon. by night. — 72. darvev: 
Loud call to the loud sea. nmvew, of a cry that is intended 
to carry—“ halloo.”—74. wap wodt: On rapa, with dat., see v. 21.— 
75. etre: Regular word to introduce the language of the speaker. 
Hence seldom with any other than the finite construction in the 
best period.—®ikta 8apa: Note the effective position and the 
shyness.—és xdpw téAderar: “Come up to favor” = “count 
aught in one’s favor.” Verg. Aen. 4, 317, cited by Dissen, is not 
so delicate: fuit aut tilt quicquam dulce meum.—%76. wéacov .. . 
mépevoov .. . wéAagov: Neither the three aorists nor the three 7’s 
are accidental.—78. kpdre.... wéMagov—xkp. mpdopiEorv. Cf. v. 22. 
—79. Oinomaos was wont to transfix the suitors from behind. 


“Er. y.—81. Ovyarpéds: The sense was fairly complete with 
vdpoyv. Comp. the structure of the strophe. P. likes this method 
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of welding the parts of the triad, e. g., 0. 2,105: Oipevos. O. 6, 
50: marpés. O.9, 53: vewrépoy. With the nominative the effect 
is startling. See P. 11, 22.—é péyas ... AapBdve: “Great peril 
takes no coward wight.” 2., according to one Schol. = karadap- 
Bave, “takes possession of,” “inspires” (cf. P. 4,71: ris 52 xivdu- 
vos Kpatepots adduaytos Saoev GAos ;); according to another = 
déxera, “admits of,’ “allows of,” less vigorous. — Gvadkw od 
ora: So I. 1,15: adrorpias od xepoi. The rhythm calls for a 
prolonged ov, and dvadkw is thought over again with déra. 
‘“*A coward—no! no coward wight.”—82. ofow: Not to be dis- 
sected into rovrwy oiow. —T&: So Mommsen after good MSS. 
Doric for ri.—éveévupov ... parav: An impressive cumulation in 
which it must be remembered that ka€ypevos means more than 
“sitting” in English. It is “sitting idle, useless.”—83. &pou: 
_ “Nurse.” — pdrav: “ Aimlessly,” “and all to no good end.”—85. 
vroxeioetar: Acc. to Schol.=apoxeioerat. “On this I shall take 
my stand.” “This struggle shall be my business.” — wpagw: 
“ Achievement,” “consummation,” not yet colofffess. — 8i8o. = 
diSov: More solemn and impressive than the aorist with which 
he began. — 86. éwewev: Bergk writes #verev everywhere in P. 
A formal imperf., but it has no clear imperfect force in P.— 
axpdvrois: emi in epdayaro eases the dat., which P. however uses, 
as well as the gen., with verbs of contact. Dat. P. 8,60; N. 8, 
36; Gen. O. 9,13; P. 3, 29.—éydAdov: “ Honoring,” “by way of 
honoring.” N. 5,43.—87. Sippov ... xptoeov: v. 42.—2mrepotow : 
The horses of Pelops on the chest of Kypselos were winged, Paus. 
5,17,7. ar. instrumental rather than local. 


Srp. 6'.—88. fev .. . civevvov: Commonly set down as a zeug- 
ma, yet hardly so to be considered. ‘He overcame Oinomaos, 
and the maid to be his bedfellow.” re, consequential.—Otvopaov 
Biav: 8. not otiose.—89. & réke: So the best MSS. 4@ short in 
Aiolic. réxe re, the reading of the inferior MSS., would suggest 
a change of subject, not surprising in Greek, but clearly a metri- 
cal correction.—éperator pepadras: “ Forward in deeds of valor.” 
Not ‘to deeds of valor,” for which there is no warrant, as II. 8, 
327, and 22, 326, have émi. The Schol., however, understands the 
passage a8 emOupodvtas rns dperis Kal ravryns avrexopévous, thus 
giving peyadras the Pindaric construction of a verb of approach, 
dnreoOa, Ovyeiy. “Aperaior pepwaddras, another reading, is frigid. 
P. does not personify a. The Scholiasts give the names of the six, 
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among whom figure Atreus and Thyestes. Pindar is supposed 
not to know the horrors of the house any more than Homer, but 
one cannibalic incident was enough for one poem, to say nothing 
of the rule ra cada rpéyrar €£o.— 90. aipaxovplars = rois Tay vexpav 
évayicpaot. A Boeotian word (Schol.). The yearly offering was 
the sacrifice of a black ram, Paus. 5,13, 2.—91. pépurrar: With ev, 
I. 2, 29. On yp. see v. 22.—92. mépo Kdbeis: The conception is 
that of support (instrumental).— 93. tvpBov apdimwodov: See O. 
10 (11), 26: dyava . . . dpxaiw odpate map TWéAoros Bapay e€dpid- 
pov. The tomb of Pelops was near the great altar of Zeus in 
the Altis.—apé Bond: On srapd, see v. 20.—r6 Be kdéos .. . SéB0pxe : 
Echo of \dpumee Sé Fou kdéos, V. 28. Combine rd kdéos ray ’Odvp- 
middov and éy dpdpots WéAoros. The Spdpor refers not to the ex- 
ploits of Pelops, but to the scene (iva), where not only speed but 
strength is shown. — 94, 8éSopxe: Perceptual perfect = present. 
Comp. éraza, d8o5a. Glory is an d6pOadpds.—95. tayvtas trodav 
.--dkpat + ioxvos: The two great elements of speed and strength 
are set forth, N. 9,12: toyvos r avdpav duihAas dppaci re yadu- 
pois. Here woddy suggests the dxayavromddev immay dwrov (O. 
8,3). There is another division, révos Sardva re, with the same 
complementary re (O. 5, 15), the wévos for the feats of bodily 
strength (Opacimova), the Sardva for the horse-race (Sardva yai- 
pov immoyv, I. 3,47). — épiferar: The middle of reciprocal action, 
as if we had wddes rayeis epifovra. Comp. I. 4 (5), 4: Kat yap 
épiCopevat vaes ev mévt@ ... Oavpaoral médovyrat.-—97. Aovmdv dydi 
Biorov: His life has light on both hands.—98. peduréeroav: “ De- 
licious,” which we also extend beyond its proper sphere. 


"Avr. &. — 99. &€0Xov y Evexev: The necessary amari aliquid. 
“So far as sunshine is to be found in games.” Religiose dictum 
(Dissen). Then follows a bit of cheerful philosophy.—rd 8 ate 
- ++ Bporav: “The highest boon is aye the blessing of the day.” 
TO aici Tapduepoy eddy is not, as one of the old Scholia has it, r6 
kad jpépay kai ddvadeinras mapa trois avOparos dyaddy. P. empha- 
sizes the supremeness of the day’s blessing as it comes.—éoAév : 
A curious Boeotian form everywhere in Pindar.—100. wavri Bpo- 
trav: The reading of the best MSS., as if éxdot@ Bporay OF mayti 
tit Bporay. Comp. also Plat. Legg. 6, 774 c: maou ray ev ravrn 
TH TOAct.—epé 8 otepavaoar: P. passes over to his highest duty 
and his highest pleasure.—101. twet@ vépw: The rider-tune, 
rd Kaordpeoy (Castor gaudet equis), well suited to the achieve- 
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ment. Comp. P. 2,69: 1rd Kaordpesov & ev Aiodideoar xopdais Oé- 
Aoy, I. 1, 16: 4} Kacropeio 7) lodAdow’ évapydéa vw tuvo. The Aioli- 
ans were the great equestrians of Greece.—103. wémouba .. . py: 
Verbs of believing incline to the swearing negative py. “Iam 
confident,” “I am ready to swear that.”—104. Gpodtepa: Adv., 

vs sapien. —appe: With Mommsen for dua.—105. SasBeAaaile 

: Acc. to Mommsen, an old aor. inf., like d&éyev, Il. 24, 663. 
But even if this is granted, it does not affect the sphere of ‘time, 
us an aorist inf., after such a verb as wézova, may be thrown into 
the future. See note on ¢Aropua, P. 1,48. The compliment of a 
comparison with the past is not so great as with the future. 
The case O. 2, 102 is different.—tpvev wruxais : “ Sinuous songs, 3 
the in and out of choral song and music and dance.—106. teaitor 
++ pepipvarow: Depends on ezirporos. pépivat, as in N. 3, 69: 

gepvoyv ayAaaior pepipyvas TlvGiov. Here God makes the plans 
of Hieron his own.—pyderar: Might be used absol. “Is full of 
watchful thought.” Dissen comp. N. 6,62: éroua dé kal avros 
éxav pedéray, but it would be easy to get an acc. pepipvas out of 
the dat., “is meditating the accomplishment of them.” Schol.: 
pndera b€, epyaterai oe vixntnv.—l107. Exwv tovto Kasos: “ With 
this for his great concern.”—108. ei 5@ ph taxd Atwot: The origi- 
nal wish element is plain in all or nearly all Pindar’s ideal con- 
ditionals. Subject of Aior is eds, and Aizor is intr.—109. yAvev- 
tépav: Sc. pépyvay, “a sweeter care,” “a sweeter victory.”—xev 
...«deltfewv: xev with fut. inf. here, and only here,in P. Some of 
‘the Scholiasts use the aor. in the paraphrase. But it is better 


not to change. The construction is due to anacoluthia rather 


than to survival. 


"Em. &.—110. civ Gppati 606: For civ comp. N. 10, 48: ody mo- 
dav cbéver vikaoa, and the older use of Lat. cwm.—émixovpov .. . 
é8ov Adyov: Combine éixovpoy kéyorv. The path is the path of 
song, which will help forward the glory of Hieron, as told in the 
Adyo by the Adyior. See P. 1, 94: dmiOduBporoy av»ynpa dd€as | otov 
drotxyopévav avdpav Siaray payver | kai Aoyiows Kat doWois. The 
path is to be opened by poesy for rhetoric.—111. wap’ evdeteAov 
.-» Kpévuov: The famous hill at Olympia, on the summit of which 
sacrifices were offered to Kronos. See 0. 5,17; 6,64; 9,3. The 
sunniness of Olympia is emphasized, O. 3, 24.—112. Bédos .. . tTpé 
$e: Poetical and musical bolts are familiar. O. 2,91; 9,5; 18, 


95; P. 1,12; 1.4 (5),46.—é@Axnq@: Dissen comb. with xaprep@raroy, 
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and comp. O, 13, 52: wuxvdéraroy madduas. So, too, the Schol. It 
is more vigorous to combine it with rpéde., as Bockh does. 
“Keeps in warlike plight.”—rtpépe.: ‘ Nurses,” “keeps.” r., a 
favorite word with Sophokles, and so perhaps ridiculed by Ar. 
Vesp. 110: atyaddov rpéper.—113. em’ Gddovort: esi = “in,” though 
it suggests the various altitudes of the great. — kopuvdotrat: 
“ Heads itself,” “ caps itself.” The topmost summit is for kings. 
—114. pyxéri: er: suggests the temptation; see v. 5. — wdmwrawe 
méporov: P. 3,22: mamraiver ra méoow. I. 6,44: ra paxpa & et ris 
manraivet. m., originally of a restless, uneasy search in every di- 
rection. In P. rdmrave is little, if anything, more than cxdze:. 
“Look no further.” —115. em: Asyndeton in a prayer. The 
present is more solemn and less used in prose than yévairo. P. 
1, 29: ein, Zed, rw etm Favdavew. — Toitov: “Thy.” Pronoun of 
the second person.—tooodde: “ All my days.”—116. vodla = éri 
copia. o.is “poetic art.” The tone is high enough, for P. 
pairs himself with Hieron by the parallel re . . . re, “as... 80” 
(oé re .. . ewe te), but edyra is part of the prayer, and not an 
assertion merely. 
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AkRAGAS (Agrigentum) was a daughter of Gela. Gela was 
founded, Ol. 22, 4 (689 B.c.), by a Rhodian colony; Akragas more 
than a hundred years afterwards, Ol. 49, 4 (581 B.c.). In OL. 
52, 3 (570 B.c.) the notorious Phalaris made himself tyrant of the 
city, and, after a rule of sixteen years, was dethroned by Telema- 
chos, the grandfather of Emmenes or Emmenides, who gave his 
name to the line, and became the father of Ainesidamos. Under 


the sons of Ainesidamos, Theron and Xenokrates, the name of the 


Emmenidai was brought to the height of its glory, and an alliance 
formed with the ruling house of Syracuse. Damareta, the daugh- 
ter of Theron, married first Gelon, and, upon his death, Polyzelos, 
his brother. Theron married a daughter of Polyzelos, and, finally, 
Hieron married a daughter of Xenokrates. 

The Emmenidai belonged to the ancient race of the Aigeidai, 
to which Pindar traced his origin, and claimed descent from 
Kadmos, through Polyneikes, who was the father of Thersan- 
dros by Argeia, daughter of Adrastos. Evidently a roving, and 
doubtless a quarrelsome, race, the descendants of Thersandros 
went successively to Sparta, to-Thera, to Rhodes, and finally to 
Akragas. Such was the ancestry of Theron, who made him- 
self master of Akragas by a trick, which ‘he is said to have 
redeemed by a just, mild, and beneficent reign. Under his rule 
Akragas reached its highest eminence, and Theron’s sway ex- 
tended to the neighborhood of Himera and the Tyrrhenian sea. 
When he drove out Terillos, tyrant of Himera, and seized his 
throne, Terillos applied to his son-in-law, Anaxilas of Rhegion, 
for help, who, in his turn, invoked the aid of the Carthaginians. 
Thereupon Theron summoned to his assistance his son-in-law, 
Gelon, of Syracuse, and in the famous battle of Himera the 
Sicilian princes gained a brilliant victory. (See Introd. to Ol. 1.) 
The enormous booty was spent on the adornment of Syracuse 
and Akragas. Akragas became one of the most beautiful cities 
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of the worfa; and the ruins of Girgenti are still among the most 
imposing remains of antiquity. A few years after the battle of 
Himera, Gelon died, Ol. 75, 3 (478 B.c.), and was succeeded by 
his brother Hieron in the rule of Syracuse. To the other brother, 
Polyzelos, were assigned the command of the army and the hand 
of Damareta, daughter of Theron, widow of Gelon, with the 
guardianship of Gelon’s son; but the two brothers had not been 
on the best terms before, and Hieron took measures to get rid 
of Polyzelos, who was a popular prince. Polyzelos took refuge 
with Theron, who had married his daughter, and who in con- 
sequence of this double tie refused to give him up to Hieron. 
- The Himeraians, oppressed by Theron’s son Thrasydaios, made 
propositions to Hieron; two cousins of Theron, Kapys and Hip- 
pokrates, joined his enemies, and the armies of Hieron and Theron 
faced each other on the banks of the Gela. Thanks, however, to 
the good offices of the poet Simonides, peace was made; Polyze- 
los was suffered to return, and Hieron married the daughter of 
Xenokrates, brother of Theron. The rebellious spirits in Himera 
were quelled, and our just, mild, and beneficent prince, who was 
elevated to the rank ofa hero after his death, so thinned the 
-ranks of the citizens by executions that it was necessary to fill 
‘them up by foreigners. Kapys and Hippokrates having been 
put to flight, Theron sat firmly on his throne again, and, after 
putting to death all his enemies, had the great satisfaction of 
gaining an Olympian victory, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.), which Pindar 
celebrates in this ode and the following. 

Theron died Ol. 76,4; Xenokrates, his brother, who won two 
of the victories celebrated by Pindar (P.6 and I. 2), died either 
before him or soon after. Thrasydaios, his son and successor, 
whose cruelty had roused the Himeraians to revolt, chastised the 
Agrigentines with scorpions, and attacked Hieron with 20,000 
mercenaries. After his defeat, Akragas and Himera rose against 
him, and he fled to Megara, where he died, and the revolted 
cities became democracies. Thrasybulus, the son of Xenokrates, 
continued to live in Akragas, but the memory of Thrasydaios 
was a stench in the nostrils of the Himeraians; hence their 
gratitude to Zevs ’EdevOépios and Sereipa Tixa for having de- 
livered them from such a monster (O. 12). 





In the opening of the second Olympian, Pindar himself points 
out the threefold cord that runs through the ode, and recent . 
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commentators have found triads everywhere. It is best to limit 
ourselves to the poet’s own lines. When Pindar asks, “ What 
god, what hero, what man shall we celebrate ?”’ he means to cele- 
brate all three, and god, hero, and man recur throughout: the 
god helping, the hero toiling, the man achieving. God is the 
disposer, the hero the leader, and the man the follower. The 
man, the Olympian victor, must walk in the footsteps of the 
greater victor, must endure hardness as the hero endured hard- 
ness, in order that he may have a reward, as the hero had his re- 
ward, by the favor of God. This is a poem for one who stands 
on the solemn verge beyond which lies immortal, heroic life. 
But we must not read a funeral sermon into it, and we must no- 
tice how the poet counteracts the grave tone of the poem by the 
final herald cry, in which he magnifies his own office and cham- 
pions the old king. 

Hymns, lords of the lyre, what god, what hero, what man shall 
we sound forth? Pisa belongs to Zeus (6eds), Olympia was 
stablished by Herakles (jjpas), Theron (daynp) hath won the great 
four-horse chariot race. His sires (jpwes) founded Akragas ; Zeus 
(Geds) send the future glorious as the past has been (vv. 1-17). 
Done cannot be made undone. The past was toilsome and bitter, 
but forgetfulness comes with bliss, and suffering expires in joy- 
ance. So in the line of Theron himself, the daughters of Kadmos 
(jp@vat, nota), Semele, Ino, suffering once, as the founders of 
Akragas toiled once, are now glorified. Yet this light was 
quenched in deeper gloom. After Semele, after Ino,comes the 
rayless darkness of Oidipus, so dark that even his name is 
shrouded. Polyneikes fell, but Thersandros was left, and after 
him came Theron (dyjp), and Theron’s noble house, with its no- 
ble victories (vv.17-57). But this is not all. - Earthly bliss is not 
everything. There is another world, and the poet sets its judg- 
ment-seat, unfolds the happiness of the blessed, and introduces 
into the harmony of the blissful abode a marvellous discord 
of the damned. In that land we hear of Kronos and of Rhea 
(@eoi), Peleus, and Kadmos, and Achilles (;jpwes). Of men there 
is expressive silence (vv. 58-91). Theron is old, and the poet, in- 
stead of working out his triad mechanically, vindicates the re- — 
serve of his art. He has arrows enough in his quiver; he has 
power enough in his pinion. He can shoot, he can fly, whither- 
soever he will; and now, that we have left that other world, and 
have come back to this realm of Zeus, he bends his bow, he 
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stoops his flight, to Akragas. Now he can praise Theron with 
all the solemnity but without the gloom of an epitaph, and the 
last words fall like a benediction on the gracious king (vv. 92- 
110). 

There is no myth proper. The canvas is covered by the pre- 
figuration-picture of the house of Kadmos and the vision of the 
world beyond. Innocent suffering is recompensed by deep hap- 
piness, heroic toil by eternal reward. Theron’s achievements 
have the earnest of an immortal future. Time cannot express 
his deeds of kindness. 

The rhythms are Paionian, manly, vigorous, triumphant, but 
Bakcheiac strains seem to have been introduced with the same 
effect as the belts of darkness which chequer the poem. 

Of the five triads, the first opens the theme, the last concludes 
it; the second triad deals with the mythic past; the third re- 
turns to Theron, and connects the second with the fourth, which 
is taken up with the world beyond. 


Srp. a’.—1.*Avatiddppryyes: Originally song dominated instru- 
mental music. Music was “ married to immortal verse,” as the 
woman to the man. Pratinas ap. Athen. 14,617 D. makes song 
- the queen: ray dowdy karéorace Iepis Bacidevay: 6 8 aidds dore- 
pov xyopevérw~ kai yap €o8 imnpéras. In P. 1 init. the ddpyryé 
gives the signal, but there is no difference in the relation.—2. 
iva. Gedy, tiv’ Hpwa, tiva 8 avdpa: Imitated by Hor. Od. 1,12: guem 
virum aut keroa lyra vel acri | tibia sumis celebrare, Clio, | quem 
deum? WUorace follows the artificial climactic arrangement, 
which brings him up to Augustus. So Isok. Euag. 39: ovdelis 
ovre Ovntis 00 Tpibeos ott aOavaros. Antiphon (1, 27) gives us 
Pindar’s order: ovre Beovs ov Fpwas ovr’ dvOpwmmovus aicxuvbeioa 
ovde Seicaga. The triplet here announced runs through the 
poem. To Zeus (A) belongs the place (a), to Herakles (B) the 
festival (b), to Theron (C) the prize (c), and the order is 

A (6e6v) B (jpea) C (avdpa) 

a (IIica) A (Aus) b (OAvpmdda) B (Hpakdéns) 

C (©npeva) ¢ (rerpaopias) 
with a subtle variation of case. —KedaSjoopev: See O. 1, 9. 
Whether we have subj. or fut. here it is impossible to tell, nor 7 
does it matter.—3. "Odvpmd8a ...“Hpaxdéns: See O. 10 (11), 56, | 
for the story.—4. akpdé@iva: Comp. O. 10 (11), 62: ray mod€épouo 
ddow | dkpdOcrva dehy €Ove kai wevraernpid ~. . . Eoravev éopray. 
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Usu. axpoOina, as in N. 7, 41.—6. yeyovnréov: “ We must proclaim 
so far as voice can be heard.” The post-Homeric -réos forms are 
not common in lyric poetry.—émw: So Hermann, as acc. of extent 
to dixacov. Others dm. Most of the MSS. have ézi, glossed by dia 
ovns Aapmpas, and all have &évoy, which is interpreted as Sixavoy 
évta Kata Thy idiav Tov E€vov. Omis aS a masc. subst.=6 dmfd- 
pevos (cf. P. 4, 86; I. 3 [4],5) would not be unwelcome to me, “a 
just respecter of guests.” So Adrpis = 6 Aarpevoy and coins =6 
owodpevos, besides others in -1s.—§évav: Supposed to have reference 
to Polyzelos, the fugitive brother of Hieron.—7. épevop’ "Axpdyav- 
tos: The reference is to the great day of Himera. So Athens, 
for her share in the Persian war, is called (fr. IV. 4, 2) ‘EAAddos 
épecopa. The compliment is heightened by the well-known 
strength of Akragas.—S. evovipev...marépwv: Notice the auspi- 
cious beginning of the last lines in the four stanzas: v. 8, ev@vv- 
pov, V. 16, evfpar, v.38, edOvpuay, and, like a distant echo, v. 104, 
evepyéray. — 6p0érokw: Continuation of the figure in gpewpa. 
This raising of the city to its height is supposed to refer to the 
adornment of Akragas with great temples and other magnificent 
public buildings. 


Avr. a’.—9. Kapdvres ot; This position of the relative is not so 
harsh as in Latin, on account of the stronger demonstrative ele- 
ment of the Greek relative. So v.25: émaOov at peydda.—Oupa: 
Od. 1,4: wodda & 6 y’ ev rovt@ mabey Gryea bv Kata Ovpdv.—to. 
iepdv: All cities were dedicated to some deity, but Akragas espe- 
cially, having been given to Persephone by Zeus, eis dvaxadumrnpia. 
- Preller, Gr. Myth. 1, 485.—éoyxov: “ Got” (of conquest). So P. 1, 
65. The ingressiveness of éryoy is due to the meaning of the 
verb.—otknpa rotapot — oiknua morduuoy. In such combinations 
the full adj. is more common than the fossilized adj. or genitive. 
Comp. P. 6, 6: morayia “Akpdyavrt. The river bore the same 
name as the city. Comp. further Eur. Med. 846: iepév morapév 
modus, Theogn. 785: Etpara Sovaxorpédpov ayAady aorv, and O. 
18, 61, where Corinth is called dorvu Metpdvas.—10, 11. Zuwedtas . . « 
dbParpds: Comp. O. 6,16: wobé@ orparias 6pOadpoy eas. Athens 
and Sparta were the two eyes of Greece. See Leptines ap. Aris- 
tot. Rhet. 3, 10,'7, whence Milton’s “ Athens, the eye of Greece.” 
—11, aidv... pépoipos: “Time followed as it was allotted.”— 
épere: In innumerable passages ator, xypdvos, Bios are represented 
as the attendants of men. This personification is easier to the 
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Euthydemos (comp. Arcades ambo). The use of the dual on 
metrical (?) grounds for the plural is not tolerable. Mr. Verrall’s 
suggestion that the reference is to the two Sicilian rhetoricians, 
Berax and Tisias (the latter of whom was called xaxod xépakos 
caxoy ov) is ingenious. See P. 1,94, where the panegyric side 
of oratory is recognized. If we must have rivalry, why not rival- 
ry between the old art of poetry (va) and the new art of rhet- 
erie (uaddyres)? Besides, \d8por xdpaxes of this kind succeed 
best in the AdSpos orpards (P. 2, 87). —Gxpavra: “ Ineffectual 
stuff.” 


"Avr. '.—97. Avds mpds Spvixa Oeiov: See P. 1,6. The eagle 
(Pindar) sits quiet and disdainful on the sceptre of Zeus. His 
defiant scream will come, and then the ineffectual chatter will 
cease. Comp. Soph. Ai. 169: péyay aiyumiv & drodecicartes | 
wax dy e§aidyys ei od haveins, | ovyn mrngevay apwvor.—98. Erexe 

viv oKxoTe, xré. : pesumnption of the figure in vv. 92-94. . Cf. N. 
9,55: dxovti{wy cxorot’ ayyiota Mowoay.—Oupé: So N, 3, 26.—tiva 
BédRopev : Not exactly=jBadotdpev: “Whom are we trying to 
hit?” The pres. for fut., except in oracles (O. 8,42), is rare, con- 


_versational, passionate. See Thuk. 6, 91, 3.—99. é« pad@axas 


+» « dpevés: The quiver usually has a hostile significance, hence 
dpevos is qualified. The arrows are kindly (dyava), not biting 
(mexpa).—émt: As in O. 8,48: er "IoOue rovtia | appa Oody ravvuev. 
—100. tavigais aiddacopar — reivas 7d réEov arohavodpa (Schol.). 
Béckh punctuates ravioas: and makes it an optative (impera- 
tive opt.), counter to the Pindaric use of rov.—101. av8dcopar: 
In its full sense of “loudly proclaim.’’—évépkiov Adyov: O, 6, 20: 
péyav Spxov opdooas.—102. texetv py: The neg. is pr on account 
of the oath. Commentators are divided as to rexeivy, whether it 
is past or future. For the future, see 0. 1,105. For the past, 
P. 2, 60: ef 8€ ris Sn Kreareooi tt Kai mepi Tiva Aéyer | Erepdy Tw 
av ‘EAAGBa tav mapobe yevéo ba | xavve mpamidt Tadawpovel Keved. 
The past is better on account of the éxardy ye Feréwv: “ These 
hundred years,” with an especial reference to Akragas, which 
was founded about a hundred years before (Ol. 49, 3=582 
B.C.). 


'Ex. €.—105. Orjpevos: Effective position. Comp. v.17: Nome 
yéver, and O.1, 81. The sense is fairly complete in the anti- 
strophe; and the use of the dependent genitive here renews the 
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whole thought with a challenge.—atvov: In prose this word was 
reserved for religious occasions. P. uses ésawos but once.—éméBa: 
Is supposed to have an actual basis in the behavior of Kapys and 
Hippokrates, two kinsmen of Theron, who went over to Hieron 
(Schol,). But gnomic aorists have an actual basis also.—106. 
ov Sixg cvvavrépevos: “ Not mated pwith justice, but [set on] by 
rabid men. Comp.I.2,1: xpuvcaprixey | es didpov Moway €Bawov 
kAdura poputyyt cvvaytopevor.—papyev: Of men besotted in their 


-fury. So papyovupévovs, N. 9, 19.—107, Td AaAayjoar Ohov: The 


articular infinitive, which is not fully developed in P., is seldom 
used after verbs of will and endeavor, and then always has a 
strong demonstrative force—often with a scornful tang. So. Ant. 
312: ov« €& dmavtos Sei 76 Kepdaiver pirciv, 664: rovmirdocet Tois 
kparovow evvoei, O. C. 442: 7d Spay oix nOéAncay (cited by De 
Jongh). So in prose with omevdew, Oappeiv, Sudkew, and the 
opposite. “Full fain for this thing of babbling.”—«pigov: A 
very rare substantive.—vre @éyev: Better than riOéyev, which 
would depend awkwardly on Aadayjoai.—108. émel . . . Sivatro: 
errei is “‘ whereas.” Madmen may attempt to babble down and 
obscure his praises, but his deeds of kindness are numberless, 
and cannot be effaced any more than they can be counted.—109. 
xdppar(a): Echo of yapudray, v. 21 (Mezger). 





EAGLES AND HARE, 
Coin of Akragas. 


OLYMPIA III. 


Tue third Olympian celebrates the same victory as the pre- 
ceding ode. In what order the two were sung does not appear. 
O. 2 was probably performed in the palace of Theron; O. 3 in 
the Dioskureion of Akragas. The superscription and the Scholia 
indicate that this ode was prepared for the festival of the Gco- 
&éma, at which Kastor and Polydeukes entertained the gods. It 
is natural to assume the existence of a special house-cult of the 
Dioskuroi in the family of the Emmenidai, but we must not 
press v. 39 too hard. 





The third Olympian, then, combines the epinikian ode with the 

. theoxenian hymn. The Tyndaridai are in the foreground. It is 

‘the Tyndaridai that the poet seeks to please (v. 1) by his ’OAup- 
mtovixas tpvos. It is the Tyndaridai, the twin sons of Leda (v. 
35), that are the ruling spirits of the Olympian contests. It is 
the Tyndaridai that are the givers of fame to Theron (v. 39). 
The victory is the same as that celebrated in the previous ode, 
but there Theron is always present to our minds. We are al- 
ways thinking of the third member of thetriad—god, hero, man. 
Here Theron is kept back. _The poet who was there almost, if 
not altogether, defiant in his heralding of Theron, utters scarce a 
word of praise here. Before it was merit, here it is grace. 

The poem is a solemn banquet-hymn. The victory calls for 
the fulfilment of a divine service, a Ocdduarov ypéos (v.7). Pisa is 
the source of Oedpopot dodai (v.10). The myth has the same 
drift. It is the story of the Finding of the Olive, the token of 
victory. This is no native growth. It was brought by Herakles 
from the sources of the Istros, a memorial of Olympic contests 
(v.15). It was not won by force, but obtained by entreaty from 
the Hyperborean servants of Apollo (vy. 16), and the hero craved 
it as shade for the sacred enclosure of his sire, and as a wreath _ 
for human prowess (v.18). Already had the games been estab- 
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lished, but the ground was bare to the keen scourgings of the 
sun (v.24). Sent to Istria on another errand by Zeus, he had 
beheld and wondered (vy. 32). Thither returning at the impulse 
of his heart, he asked and received, and planted the olive at 
Olympia (v. 34), which he still visits ‘with the sons of Leda (v. 
35). 

The parallel with Herakles is revealed at the end. Theron 
has reached his bound—his Herakles’ pillars. Beyond lies noth- 
ing. Seek no further (v. 45). 

The olive was a free gift of God. So is this victory of Theron. 
It might be dangerous to press the details. Yet it is not un- 
Greek to say that the beauty of life is found of those who walk 
in the path of duty. Theron’s praise is no less because it is in- 
direct. 





The dactylo-epitrite rhythms are peculiarly appropriate in a 
hymn addressed to deities so Dorian in their character as the 
Dioskuroi. The compass of the strophe is not great, but especial 
stateliness is given to the composition by the massiveness of the 
epode. It is noteworthy that strophe and epode end with the 
same measure. 

Of the three triads, the central one contains the heart of the 
Finding of the Olive. The story is begun at the close of the 
first triad, and finished at the beginning of the third, and thus 
the parts are locked together. 


Srp. a.—1. grdofeivors: The Dioskuroi were in an especial 
manner gods of hospitality, though an allusion to the Geo&éa is 
not excluded.—adeiv — ddciv, Acolic Witaars, P. 2, 96.—kadAu@ho- 
kapo & “Edéva: «., used of Thetis and Demeter in Homer, who is 
more lavish in his use of ¢vmAdxapos. Helen is xadXixopos, Od. 
15,58. re... re, as the brothers, so the sister. See O. 1,115. 
H. shares her brothers’ hospitable nature. See Od. 4, 130 foll., 
296 foll.—2. xXewav “Axpdyavra: With P.’s leaning to the fem.— 
yepaipwv: “ While honoring.” — evxopat: A prayer and not a 
boast. So also P. 8, 67, where airéw forms a sufficient contrast. 
—8. Orjpwvos “OdAvpmiovixav tpvov: Instead of the prosaic "OAvp- 
miovikov vpvov. —Sp%doas: Simply “ raising,” without any side- 
notion of column (O. 7, 86) or statue (I. 1, 46).—éxapavromddev : 
O. 5, 3: dxapayrérodos . . . amnvas.—4. awrov: Appos. to vpvor. 
Comp. O. 5, 1; 8, 75.—otrw po. wapeoraxor: So with Mommsen, 
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instead of odrw to. mapéora pot. ovr, as she had done before. 

n a wish, P. 1, 46.56. With mapeordxoc comp. P. 8, 70: copa 
pev Gdvperci | Aika mapéoraxe.—veootyadov: With its gloss fresh 
upon it.” We say, with another figure, “fire-new.” O. 9, 52: 
dvOea & tpvev vewrépov.—tpéwov: The novelty consists in the 
combination of honor to God and honor to man, of theoxenia 
the epinikion (Mezger). Combination of lyre and flute (Fennell), 
—5. redikg: The wédidor strikes the measure. 


ca 


Ayr. a’.—6. éwel... yeywvetv: Gives the double element—the 
victory of Theron (émw,ixcoy), and the right of the Tyndaridai to 
Pisa (Qcofévia). Comp. v. 9: ras aro | Oedpopa vicorr’ ér’ dvOpe- 
mous aodai, With v. 34: tAaos dvriOéovew vioera | civ BabvCovov 
didipvors marci Andas. The song is the refluence of the coming 
of Herakles and the Tyndaridai.—yatraror pév LevyOevtes: P. 
prefers this warmer participial conception to the colder infinitive 
(1rd) xairaiow éemevyOnva orepavovs. See P. 2, 23; 3,102; 11, 
22; N. 4, 34; 14,49; 7,12. Dem. 18, 32: dca rovrous ody me- 
oGévras, much more vigorous than dia 7d rovrous pH mwevoOqvat. 
The familiarity of these constructions in Latin deadens our per- 

- ception of them in Greek, where they are very much rarer. uéy, 
‘with’ an answering re, v.9. See O. 4, 13.— 7. mpdocovm: P. 9, 
111: eve & dy... tis mpaooe: xpéos. The more familiar middle 
occurs O. 10, 33.—8ed8parov: The last part of the compd. is felt 
elsewhere, O. 6, 59; P. 1, 61; 9,11; though faintly in I. 5, 11: 
Ocodudrovs aperds. There is no echo of épdacais.—8. ddppryyé te 
«+. kal Body atdGv éréwv te: re... kai unites the instrumentation, 
re adds the words as an essential element,—oixtAdyapuv: Cf. O. 
4, 2: moundoddppryyos dowdas. — ow = roinow. Etym. Magn. 
p. 319, 31: @éors 4 woinots wap’ ’Adxaig, and p. 391, 26: Tivdapos 
Oéow Td Toinua Eyer. Sappho, fr. 36 (Bek.): otk off drt béo.— 
9, Aivnoi8dpou madi: In honor of Theron.—ovppigat: Cf. O. 1, 22. 
—& te Ilioa: See v. 7.—-yeyoveiv: Supply mpdooe, which is 
easier, as the near neighborhood of cuppiéa keeps the construc- 
tion wide-awake. yéywvev (Christ) does not give a clear sense, 
though the shift is in P.’s manner.—rGs Garo: O. 1, 8.—10. Oedpo- 
po: “God-given,” as I. 7,38: ydyou Oedpopov yépas. 


Er. a’.—11. $ tw =rovr@ (in his honor), 6 rui.—kpatvev ... 


BéAy: Pres., the rule; aor., the exemplification. Simple subj. in 
generic sentence as in Homer.—éetpds: See P. 2, 21.—mporépas: © 
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“Of old,” “of yore.” O. 7,72: emi mporépwy dvipdv.—12. arpe- 
«ys: “ Unswervable.”—EAAavo8ixas: The judge of the contest 
so called because Greeks alone could participate in the games. 
Originally the number is said to have been two, afterwards ten, 
according to the number of the ¢vAai of the Eleians, and after- _ 
wards still further enlarged.—yheddpov . . . inpdbev: The eyes of 
the victor would naturally follow the movement of the prize- 
giver’s hand, hence iwd6ev.—Airodéc: The Eleians were called 
Aitolians, after their leader, Oxylos, who accompanied, or rather 
guided, the Herakleidai on their return.—13. yAauxéxpoa: Cf. So. 
O.C. 701: yAaukas . .. PvAAov eAaias. The hue is grayish-green. 
On the symbolism of the olive, see Porphyr. de Antro Nymph. 
c. 33. P. does not distinguish the ¢Aaia from the xérwos (wild 
olive).—tdv wore: The relative begins the myth. Cf. O. 1, 25.— 
14. *Iorpov: A half-fabulous river. —’Apoitpvevddas: Herakles. 
The mouth-filling word, well suited to the hero, occurs again, 
15,38. Cf. Catull. 68,112: falsiparens Amphitryoniades. 


Srp. B’.—16. Sapov “YarepBopéwv: The well-known favorites of 
Apollo, who lived “beyond the North,” according to P., as he 
brings them into contrast with the Nile (1.5 [6], 23). Perseus’ 
visit to the Hyperboreans is described in P. 10 (Pindar’s earliest 
poem ).—’AméAdNwvos Sepdrovta: P. 10, 34: ay Oadrias eumedov 
| edpapias te pdduor *AmddA@v | xaiper.—etoats .. . Ady: X. has 
an emphatic position. Herakles does not often stoop to plead. - 
—17. mura dpovéwv: “ With loyal soul,” if “ loyal” were antique; 
“true to his sire.”—atre: “He had to ask.” Not airei, the histor. 
pres., which is very rare in P., and turns on P.5,82, which see.— 
mavdéxm: Comp. O. 1,93; 6, 69.—18. GAoer: “ Every place conse- 
crated to the gods is an qos, even if it be bare of trees,” says 
the Schol.—oxvapév te pvtevpa: It had shaded the “Iorpov mayai, 
v. 14.—vvév av@pdrois: The shade is common to all men, the 
wreaths are for the victors (Béckh). “A common boon.”— 
19. a’rG: With dvrépreée. “In his face.” —8ixdpynves: “ Month- 
halver.” The full moon lighted the height of the festival. — 
Sdov: “Full” ( proleptic ). —xpvedpparos: Comp. the “ yellow 
harvest-moon.”—20. éomépas: “ At eventide” (cf. P. 4, 40), ACC, 
to Béckh, but the moon may flash full the Eye of Even, which 
is herself. Still the adverbial interpretation is favored by 0.10 
(11), 81: &v & eomepor | eprckev edamidos | oeAdvas epardy Haos. 
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"Avr. 8’.—21. aébdov . .. xpiow: So N. 10, 23, but O. 7, 80: «pi- 
cis aud aéOdo.s.—ayvav: The decision is “ pure” (intemerate) 
us the judge is “ true” (unwarped), v. 12.—épa@ (Dor.) = da here, 
and P. 3,36; N. 5,11, but=éyov, N. 7, 78.—-22. O@jKe: Sc. ‘HpakXjs. 
Change of subject is very common in Greek, e. g. O. 9, 50; P. 4, 
25.251. See also O. 1, 89.—kpnpvois: “ Bluffs,’ as in Homer. 
P. 3, 34: mapa BorSiddos xpnpvois, fr. XI. 64: map xpnyydv Oaddo- 
oas.— 23. od Kad, xré.: On the position of od comp. O. 4, 17.— 
Sévbpe’ Caddev: 5. is inner object: dévdpa reOnAdra eiye.—Kpoviov. 
Béckh combines Kpoviov TeAoros. This would require Kpovida 
(Herm.). Aristarchos combines yépos HéAomos, ev Baa aats Kpoviov. 
Hence we read yapos—éev Bdooats Kpoviov—IléAoros, which is 
very much in P.’s manner.—24. tovrov... yupvés: As ray is used 
asa relative, the asyndeton is not felt with the fuller rovrwy, which 
need not be = rovreay oty.—Kamos: So “garden” of any favored 
spot, P. 9,57: Avs €€0xov Karoy (Libya).—tmaxovepev: As a slave. 
“To be exposed to,” “lashed by” (cf. “ that fierce light which 
beats upon a throne”). —dkelass.eoatyais: O. 7,70: exer ré pw 
d€eray 6 yeveOdXuos axtivev marip, Theogn. 425: adyas d§€o0s neXiov. 
—25. wopevew: The Schol. makes this form here = mopeveoOat, 
‘ but it is better to make ropevew transitive and dpya intransitive. 

Bergk reads épyaw’. 


°En. B'.—26. iwmoda: I. 4 (5), 32: immoodas IdAaos. In P. 2,9 
Artemis puts on the trappings when Hieron yokes his horses. Ho- 
mer calls her (Il. 6, 205) ypvonvios.—27. S€éfar' éXOdvr’. . . Grd, kre. : 
Refers to a previous visit, the memory of which was recalled by 
the nakedness of the xamos. The circumstances of the two visits 
are different; the first visit (from Arcady) was under the stress 
of dyayxa, and at the bidding of the hated Eurystheus, and the 
second visit (from Elis) was in faithful love (mora dpovéwr), at 
the bidding of his own spirit.—Seapav: O. 9,63: Mawadiaow év 
decpais.—28. &yyeAtars: The plural of an impressive message, also 
I. 7 (8), 43: iovrwy . . . adrix’ adyyeAia. Eurystheus sent his mes- 
sage to Herakles by Kopreus (Il. 15, 639), a proceeding which 
both Homeric and Pindaric Scholiasts ascribe to fear.—évrv(e) : 

» Asin P. 9, 72: ds dp’ cindy Evrvev teprvay yapov kpaivew Tedev- 

_ ray. The extension of éyr. from mapackeviatety to Sieyeipew (Schol.) 
is not Homeric.—zarpéev: The avdyxa bound sire as well as son. 
The story of the oath of Zeus and the consequent subjection of 
Herakles to Eurystheus is told, Il. 19, 95 sqq.—29. xpvodxepey &. 
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O@yAevav: Mythic does have mythic horns.—Tatyéra: One of the 
Pleiades, daughter of Atlas, mother of Lakedaimon and Eurotas. 
In order to escape the pursuit of Zeus, she Was changed by Ar- 
temis into a doe, and after she returned to her human form she 
consecrated a doe to the goddess. — 30. avriGeioa = avaribecioa 
(Schol.).—Op6eoig: The hiatus is paralleled by O, 6, 82; N.6, 
24; I. 1,16 (Bergk).—O. is not different from “Apreyus ‘OpOia, be- 
fore whose altar boys were scourged at Sparta. Both doe and 
scourging indicate a substitution for human sacrifice. As the 
capture of the doe ordinarily precedes the cleansing of the Augean 
- stables, and so the founding of the Olympic games, v. 34 foll., see 
Ol. 10 (11), we have another indication that there were two visits 
to the land of the Hyperboreans. —éypayev: The Scholiast is 
good enough to give us the inscription on the doe’s collar: Tav- 
yérn iepay dvéOnkev “Aprépid. . 


Srp. y'.—31. mvoas omiev Bopéa: P. comes back to the Hyper- 
boreans with an explanatory touch. See on P. 4, 29. To em- 
phasize the distance is to emphasize Herakles’ devotion to his 
sire. This P. has done here and in vv. 14, 26. mvoas has scarcely 
any MS. warrant, but wvovais can only be defended by vague anal- 
ogy. — 32. OdpBawe = davpawe, which is an inferior reading.— 
38. Tov: Depends on ipepos. — Smdexdyvapmrov: See O. 2, 55.— 
34. dutetoot: Epexegetic infinitive. The place was called ro 
Ildv6ecov (Schol.).—ravtav éoprav: The Theoxenia.—vicerar: The 
only correct spelling, acc. to the best MSS., and borne out by 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gr., § 497, vioouac for vi-vo-t-0-patr.—35. Babvfdvov : 
Epithet applied to the Graces, P. 9,2; to the Muses, I. 5 (6), 74; 
to Latona, Fr. V. 2,2. See P.1, 12. 


"Avr. y'.—86. éwérparev = erérpe ev (Schol.).—Oanriv aydva ve- 
pew: The Dioskuroi were 6eoi evayovor. N. 10, 52: edpvxdpou 
rapiat Srdpras dy@vav.—37. av8pav 7 aperas: Especially of those 
games that require personal prowess. O.1, 95: iva rayuras rodaéy 
epitera | dxpai 7 icxdos Opacimovor, N. 9,12: icxvos 7 avdpav dpih- 
Aas Gppaci re yAahupois Appawe kvdaivey wodrw, N. 5,52: mv«ray 
ré pw kat maykpario pbéyEa Edeiv Emdatp@ durddar | vikGvr’ aperay. 
Still charioteering was not without its dangers. See P. 6.— 
pipdappdrov: So. O. C. 1062.—88. Sidpyracias: As adernpio the 
Dioskuroi had an altar at the starting-post of the Hippodrome 
(Paus. 5, 15, 5).—1ap Oupds drpiver: The wa of the MSS. (= mas, 
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Schol.) cannot be construed; with drpive. it makes no sense, 
and d.ddvrey is too far off. map, B6ckh (zaporpiver), with poor 
and late MSS. The old Scholiasts show uneasiness.—Eppevi8ais 
| Oypovi t(e): Theron crowns the line. The dat. with éA@ei as 
often when equiv. to yevéoOar.—40. émotyovrar: Sc. the Emmeni- 
dai. Comp. what is said of Xenokrates, brother of Theron, I. 2, 
39: cai Gedy Sairas mpooénrukro macas. 


*Er. y' .—41. tTeAetds = ras éoprdas (Schol.), — 42. et 8 apiorever, 
xre.: “If” (which no one will deny). A familiar sentiment, 
such as the Greeks did not hesitate to repeat on occasion. See 
O. 1, 1.—43. viv 8€: The reading viv ye is at first sight more 
natural, but viy dé has the better warrant “ Now in his turn.” 
This comes near an apodotic $¢.—éoyaridv: Of one that casts 
anchor. I. 5 (6), 12: éeoyarias Sn mpds dABov | Badder’ &ykvpay 
Ocdripos €ov.—aperatow : “ By his deeds of emprise.’”’—44. otkobev: 
Variously interpreted. As oixodev oixade is proverbial for ease 
and comfort of transmission and transition (O. 6, 99; 7, 4), so 
the omission of oixkade shows difficulty, trouble, arduous effort. 
Comp. I. 3 (4), 30: dvopéacw & éeoydracw oikobev orddhaow ar- 
tov? “Hpaxrcias. The effect is “the far distant pillars of Hera- 
kles.” —“Hpaxdéos orahav: Proverbs weary less by repetition 
than original figures.—45. ot vw Sid§o: vw = 7d répow. Neither 
ov pay nor ov py is Pindaric. Suavius dicit de se quae Theroni 
dicere vult (Dissen).—kewéds einv: “Set me down an empty fool” 
(if I do). There is no omission of ay. Comp. Lys. 21,21: pa- 


voiunv (= Soxoiny paiveo Oar), ei dvadioxount. 





KASTOR AND POLYDEUKES. 
Coin of the Brettioi. 


OLYMPIA IV. 


KAMARINA was founded by the Syracusans, 599 B.c., one 
hundred and thirty-five years after Syracuse itself. Destroyed 
by Syracuse in consequence of a revolt, it was some time after- 
wards restored by Hippokrates. Again stripped of its inhabit- 
ants by Gelon, it was rebuilt once more by men of Gela, Ol. 79, 
4 (461 B.c.). The proverb yu) Kiver Kapdpway: daxivnros yap apei- 
vev is supposed to refer to the unhealthy situation of the city, 
but Lobeck reads xapdpwar, cloacam. 

Of Psaumis we know absolutely nothing, except what Pindar 
is pleased to tell us in this ode and the next. Both odes are 
supposed to refer to the same victory, amjvn, that is, with a mule 
chariot. The MSS. have in the superscription dpyart or irmois: 
amnvn is due to B6ckh’s combinations, This gives us a terminus. 
The mule-race was done away with, Ol. 84 (444 B.c.). Béckh 
puts Psaumis’s victory Ol. 82 (452 B.c.), and maintains that the 
victor had failed in the four-horse chariot race, and in the race 
with the single horse (xéAnr.). The dmnvn victory then was a 
consolation, and there seems to be a note of disappointment in 
the rhythm. 

According to Béckh the ode was sung in Olympia; accord- 
ing to Leopold Schmidt in Kamarina. The latter view seems 
to be the more probable. The fourth ode was sung in the festal 
procession, the fifth, the genuineness of which has been disputed, 
at the banquet. 





The key of this brief poem is given, v. 16: Sidmeipd rot Bporay 
éeyxos. The final test is the true test. Success may be slow 
in coming, but when it comes it reveals the man. The thunder- 
chariot of Zeus is an unwearied chariot. What though his 
Horai revolve and revolve ere they bring the witness of the lofty 
contest? Good fortune dawns, and then comes gratulation 
forthwith. The light comes late, but it is a light that shines 
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from the chariot of a man who hastens to bring glory to Kama- 
rina. Well may we pray, “God speed his other wishes.” Well 
may we praise the man—liberal, hospitable, pure-souled, lover 
of peace, lover of his state. No falsehood shall stain this record 
of a noble life. The final trial is the test of mortals. 

So, by trial, Erginos, the Argonaut, was saved from the re- 
proach of the Lemnian women, Unsuccessful before, he won 
the race in armor, and said to Hypsipyle as he went after the 
crown: “This is what I am in swiftness. My hands and heart 
fully match my feet. The race is for the young, but I am 
younger than my seeming. Gray hairs grow often on young 
men before the time. The final trial is the test of mortals.” 

Psaumis had every virtue but success; now this is added. 
So Erginos was a man of might, of courage; now he has shown 
his speed. 

The logaoedic rhythms are handled so as to produce a peculiar 
effect. Prolongation is frequent (~ for — ~), and the result is 
a half-querulous, half-mocking tone. The lively Aiolian mood 
is tempered by the plaintive Lydian. Psaumis is only half satis- 
fied, after all, and his enemies are ‘not wholly confounded. 

The triad distributes itself fairly into prayer, praise, and story. 


Srp.—1. "Edarhp twéptare Bpovtas dxapavrémodos Zed: Plat. 
Phaidr. 246 E: 6 pev 5) péyas jryepor ev ovpave Zeds mrnvov appa 
€atvav mpatos mopeverat, Which mrnvdv dpya becomes a stock 
quotation in later Greek. Comp. Hor. Od. 1, 34, 8: per purum 
tonantes | egit equos volueremque currum.—éKapavtémodos : O. 8,3; 
5, 3.—teal yap Spat: yap gives the reasomof the invocation. The 
Horai, originally but two, Kapwo and @add@ (Paus, 9, 35, 2), are 
the daughters of Zeus and Themis; they who in their steady 
course—Qpa being from +/ja, “ go”—bring things at their sea- 
son. It has taken time for Psaumis’s success to ripen.—2. éwd 
++. do8as: Comp. 0. 7,13: im duorépwr (poppeyyos Kai adddv) 
KaréBav.—morkthopdppryyos : Cf. O. 3,8: hdppeyya moukiddyapuy, N. 
4, 14: morxidor KOapifov.—éoosdpevar: “In their circling dance.” 
—treprpay ... pdaptvp(a): It is deplorable literalism to suppose 
that P. actually went and bore witness tothe contests. See N. 1, 
19: €oray 8 én aidcias Oipas. The poet is said to go whither- 
soever his song goes. Comp. N.5,3: oreiy’ dn’ Alyivas, duayyéd- 
Row” Gri, xré.; also I. 2, 46.—3. pdprvp(a) = duynrqv (Schol.).—4. 
felvov ... eb mpacodvtw, xré.: The only possible meaning for £ei-— 
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vev forces us to take goavay in a good sense, which is otherwise 
strange to P. See P. 1,52; 2,82. The figure was not so coarse 
to the Greek as it isto us. So. O. C. 320: hadpa yoov am éuparev 
oaivet pe mpoooteixovoa. We can hardly make poetry of Horace’s 
leniter atterens caudam. &eivey refers to Psaumis and éodoi to 
Pindar. “ When friends fare well, forthwith the heart of the 
noble leaps up to greet the sweet tidings.” Some make the pas- 
sage ironical.—6, add’, o Kpévov wait: Resumption of the address. 
Cf. O. 8, init.: Ma@rep .. . OtAvpmia. . . GAN } Ticas.—Atrvav... 
dBpipov gives the repressive, as eXarip... Zed the aggressive, side 
of Zeus’s power. Comp. also O. 6,96: Znvds Airvaiov Kparos.—7. 
imov: A trivial word (almost = “dead- fall”), ennobled like 
“canopy” (kwvemeiov).—avepderoav: Od. 9,400: depias jvepoeo- 
oas. — Tuddvos: P.1,16.—8, OvAvpmiovinav .. . nopov: O, 3, 3: 
"Odvpmuovikay vpvov.— 9, Xapirav: N. 6, 42: Xapirev | éomépuos 
opdde pdéyev, and 9, 54: evxouar tavray dperdy Kehadgoa ody 
Xapirecow. The fourth of the Bapoi e€ didvpo, O. 5, 5, was dedi- 
cated to Xdpires kai Atdyvoos. Comp. O. 2, 55, and remember 
also the enmity between Typhon (Geav rodémios, P. 1, 15) and 
the Graces. 


"Avr.—10. xpoverarov: The Horai have not hastened. Hence 
x» “late” with Mezger, not “ lasting.”—Yavpuos ... dxéwv: It is 
not necessary to supply av nor to make 6yéev the abl. gen. ies 
is only an éori in motion. “’Tis Psaumis’s that has come, his 
chariot’s” (revel song of victory). doy. prevalently of an dann 
(Schol., O. 6, 24).—12. owedSe.: Psaumis’s own eagerness is 
brought into contrast with the deliberateness of the Horai.—13, 
Aourrais evxats: A mild personification after the Homeric Acrai, 
Il. 9, 502.—pév ... Te: ev... dé balances, re . . . re parallels, 
pev... re shifts from balance to parallel. Cf. O. 3, 6; 6, 88; 
7, 12. 69; P. 2,31; 4, 249; 6, 39 al. Notice the triple praise in 
two groups: I. rpodais éroipov immay, and II. (1) Eeviars ravddxors, 
(2) ‘“Hovyiav prdmrodw.— 16. “Hovxtav dudérokw: High praise in 
the disturbed state of Sicily. Personify with Bergk.—17. ob 
Wevdet réyEo: N. 1, 18: od Wevder Baroy. For other eccentric 
positions of the negative, see 0. 1,81; 2, 34. 69. 106; 3,23; 7, 
48; 8,79. Here it amounts to, “I will not lie-dye my word.” 
Cf. also P. 4, 99: eyOiarowrr pr Weideow | Karaptavats etme -yéevvar. 
—18. didmerpa tor Bporav EdXeyyxos: Cf. N. 3,71: év dé weipa réAos 
| dca:baiverar. dca- is “ final,” “ decisive.” 


és 
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*Er.—19. KaAvpévoro watda: Erginos, the Argonaut, son of Kly- 
menos (acc. to Apollodoros, 1, 9, 16, 8, son of Poseidon), was ridi- 
culed by the Lemnian women (P. 4, 252), on account of his white 
hair, when he undertook the weapon-race in the funeral games 
held by Hypsipyle in honor of her father, Thoas. His victory 
over Zetes and Kalais, the swift sons of Boreas, gave the mockers 
a lesson, not to judge by appearance, but to judge righteous 
judgment (after the Schol.). According to Pausanias, 9, 37, 4, 
Erginos, son of Klymenos, late in life consulted the oracle as to 
the propriety of marriage with a view to offspring, and received 
the answer: ’Epyive KAupévoio rat TperBarddao,| oy Ades ye- 
veny SuCnpevos GAN’ ert kal viv | ioroBone yépovte vény troriBadXe ko- 
povny. The sequel showed that his natural force was not abated, 
and this gives point to Erginos’s reply to the taunt of the Lem- 
nian women,—21. édvoev é§ &tipias: Concrete power of the prep- 
osition. So I. 7 (8),6: ex mevOéwy AvOévTes. A. Without a prep- 
osition in P. 3, 50: Avoas . . . dyéwv, Where, however, ¢Eayev is 
sufficiently plastic.— 22. yadxéouor 8 év évreow: Comp. P. 9, init. : 
A game usu. at funerals.—vixdv Spdpov : O. 13, 30.—23. “Yyumvieig : 
See Ovid’s Heroides VI. and Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women. 
‘—orépavov: The prize was raiment (FeoOaros dudis, P. 4, 253). 
The wreath was given besides, I. 1, 18 foll—24. Otros: Taunt- 
ingly: “You see.” Kayser, Rauchenstein, and others punctuate 
ovTos €ym* TaxvTatt xetpes dé Kal Hrop ivor, the position of dé as 
O. 10 (11), 76.109; P. 4, 228. But we should lose dramatic power 
by this. Erginos is slightly out of breath.—xetpes: The hands 
and feet show the first symptoms of age, Hesiod, O. et D. 114. 
The feet give way before the hands. Notice the scene between 
Euryalos and Odysseus in Od. 8, 147 foll., and especially where 
Odysseus shows some concern about his running. For jubilant 
assertion of the power of old age in boxing (xeipes), see Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1383. If the feet are all right, then the rest follows a@ for- 
_ tiori,—ioov: “ Are a match” (to say the least).—25. @vovrar: Er- 

ginos is still speaking.—odat: An allusion to the gray hairs of 
Psaumis, who is supposed to have been an @poyépar, if a yépar 
at all, is an unnecessary hypothesis of the mechanical order. 
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THE victory celebrated here is the same as that of the precea- 
ing ode. 

The verse about which the poem revolves is v. 15: aiel & app 
apetatou mévos Sarava te pdpvara mpos Epyov | kwdvv@ Kkekadup- 
pévov. The preceding poem dwells on the importance of the 
final trial (4,16); this gives the conditions of success, mévos 
Sardava te. The wain must be untiring (v. 3), the sacrifices great 
and various (v.6). To gain an Olympian victory, to found a new 
‘city, costs toil and money. The flower of victory is sweet (dros 
yAuxvs), the abode of Pelops lovely (eijparo: crabpoi), now that 
the work is over, the price paid. So the daughter of Okeanos, 
Kamarina, who is to greet the victor with laughing heart (v. 2), 
was builded with much toil, much cost. The stately canals, the 
grove of houses—these, like dmnyn, like Bovdvoia, were not made 
for naught. May blessings rest on city and on Olympian victor! 
May the one have the adornment of the noble deeds of her sons, 
the other a happy old age, with his sons clustering about him! 
novos Samrdava te have brought their reward. Wealth sufficient 
remains. Addfame. Whatmore? Let him not seek to become 
a god. 

There is no myth. The founding of Kamarina is fairy-tale, is 
magic achievement, enough. 





This poem, short as it is, has given rise to much discussion. The 
Breslau Scholiast (A) tells us that it was not in the edadva (original _ 
texts), but it was considered Pindar’s from the time of Didymos on. 
In O. 2 and 3 we have two poems on one and the same victory, but 
the treatment is very different,as we have seen. P.4and 5 cele- 
brate the same success, but different sides are turned out. Here, 
too, it might be said that O. 4 dwells on the achievement, O. 5 
on the conditions; and O. 5 shows a more intimate acquaintance 
with local circumstances than O. 4 does. But this makes it 
only the harder to understand the resemblance in diction. 
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With iyndav dperay (5,1) compare tyndordrov aéOdov (4, 3); 
with dwroy yAvkiy (5, 1), ayyeAlav yAvukeiay (4,4); with dkapav- 
rémodes amnvas (5, 3), Spovras axapavtémodos (4,1). dSéxev occurs 
4,8, and 5,3; xidos dvéOnxe is found 5,7; Kidos époa, 4,113; tkor, 
5,9; ices, 4,10; and if the more common interpretation of 4,4 be 
accepted, évavay aitik’ dyyeXiav Torti yAvketay €odoi, it is echoed 
by 5,16: nv & exovres cool kai woriras eSo€av Eupev: ifnot, 5,16 
is a sarcastic comment. yjpas (5, 22) is a reflex of moAuai (4, 26). 
It is also well to remember the very narrow limits within which 
these resemblances, some of them in themselves trifling, are 
crowded, and Pindar’s disinclination to repeat himself. In all 
P. dékev occurs but four times, dxayayrérovs three times, forms 
of ikw seven. The chances of an accidental coincidence are re- 
mote. The poet must have had his own ode in mind, or an- 
other — perhaps Pindar’s local representative, another Aineas 
(O. 6, 88)—must have imitated his manner. Add the point ad- 
duced above, the evidence of a more intimate acquaintance with 
local circumstances. 

Much of the other detail is hyper-Pindaric. kapdia yedavei, 
y. 2, seems to be modelled, and not very happily modelled, on 
P. 4,181, @vpo yedavei, and dxapavtdrodos amjvas, Vv. 3, on O. 3, 3, 
dxapavrorédey immav. tyyndav dperay, Y. 1, is matched by I. 4 (5), 
45, iWndais dperais, rédw daorpddor, v. 4, by O. 6, 60, Aaorpdpor 
Tysdy. Kvdos aBpov, v. 7, is found I. 1,50; cepvdv atpor, Vv. 18, is 
found P. 9,32. On the other hand, dwros is dpOdons, O. 2,8; 
eminxos, O. 8, 75; iepds, P. 4,131; xaddoros, N. 2,9; dmnoros, 
1. 4 (5), 12; dxpos, I. 6 (7), 18, never yAukvs except here. Mezger 
has called attention to the resemblance between this ode and 
the beginning and the end of the fifth Isthmian; and we can 
hardly resist the impression that we have before us a clever copy 
of Pindar’s manner. 

But if it is a copy of Pindar, the copy is faithful to Pindaric 
symmetry. Of the three triads, the first has for its main theme the 
victory of Olympia, the second the founding of Kamarina, the 
third contains a prayer for well-earned enjoyment of the glory 
gained abroad as well as at home. The three triads have been 
compared to the three xparjpes of the symposium, at which the 
ode was sung. 

The metres, logaoedic acc. to J. H.H.Schmidt, are often called 
dactylo-ithyphallic, not elsewhere found in P. Moriz Schmidt 
insists on the strong resemblance between the movement of 0.4 
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and of O. 5, in opposition to Béckh, who says: A ceteris Pindart 
carminibus mirum quantum distans. Von Leutsch emphasizes the 
brief compass of the strophes and epodes, the simplicity of the 
verse, the peculiarity of the sequence, all indicating the Lesbian 
style of composition. According to him the — is too light, 
and has too little art, for Pindar. 

If we had a wider range of Pindaric poems, we smlghi obelize 
with more certainty. To me the poem is exceedingly suspicious. 


Srp. a’.—1. awrov: “The prime.” See O. 2, 8.—2. “Oxeavod 
@vyatep: The nymph of the lake, Kamarina, from which the city 
received its name.—yeAavet: P.4, 181: Oupo yedavel. 


’Avt. a’.—4. abfov: P. 8, 38: atéav warpav.—Aaotpdpov: With 
reference to the rapid growth of the restored Kamarina.—d. 
Bwpods @& S8dpous: According to Herodoros, Herakles built six 
altars to twelve deities, and the pairs of cvpBopo are these: 1. 
Zeus and Poseidon; 2. Hera and Athena; 3. Hermes and Apollo; 
4, Charites and Dionysos; 5. Artemis and Alpheios; 6. Kronos 
and Rhea,—éyéparpev: More natural than éyépapev, on account of 
avéwv: “ Strove to honor.”—6, tr Bovévotars: Comp. L. 5 (6), 44 
evxais trd Oeorecias | Aicooua. f. denotes the height of liberal- 
ity, and sorts with avéov. Do not extend imo to dyidAats.— 
meprrapépois: This is the reading of the best MSS. Hermann 
thinks that the contests were held on the fifth day. Fennell 
considers meumrapépors a formation analogous to €Bdopunkovra, 
éydonkovra, and so equivalent to reymapépors, “ lasting five days,” 
which many editors have. 


"Er. a’. —7. trois fprdvors Te povapmunia te: The various games 
in which he strove to honor (€yépaipe) the city. He succeeded 
only in the mule-race (danvn). The controversy about this pas- 
sage is endless.—povaprukia: “And with the riding of single 
horse.” The povdaurv€ was a xéAns. “ Sole-frontleted ” for “ sin- 
gle,” like oié{@vos dynp. See commentators on So. O. C. 718: 
tay éxatopmdd@v Nypndev dxddovbos.—8. vikdoors aveOnxe: The 
success is in the aor., the effort (v. 5) in the imperf.—-éxdpuge : 
Causative. —véo.xov: See Introduction to O. 4. 


Srp. B’.—9. Oivopdov nai Tlédoros: See O. 1, 24 foll. P. does 
not couple closely the luckless king and his fortunate successor 
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—10. oradudv: “Abode.” So 0.10(11),101; P.4, 76; I.6(7), 45. 
—ITleAAds: Brought from Lindos in Rhodes to Gela, from Gela 
to Kamarina.—aeider pév... worapdv te: See O. 4, 13.—11. "Qavw: 
K. lay on a hill, eighty feet high, between the mouth of the Oanis 
(Frascolaro) and the mouth of the Hipparis (Camarana), at the 
eastern end of the great bay, the innermost point of which is 
occupied by Gela (Holm). "Gays bears a suspicious resemblance 
to "Qayyns, an Oriental fish-god, germane to Dagon. re "Qavw 
points to Fagus. See Curtius, Gr. Et. *, p. 561.—éyxwptav: Not 
otiose. Kamarina gets its name from the lake of the land. 


’ Apt. B’.—12. cepvors dxerovs: “Stately canals” (Am. Journ. 
of Phil. VIL. p. 407). Others “sacred” because of the river.— 
otparév: Doric use of the word “host” for “ folk.”—13. Kodd¢: 
The commentators are divided as to the subject; part take “In- 
mapis, part Vadis. Assuming, as we may, that Psaumis had done 
much to improve the navigation of the river, the praise is more 
delicate if we make the river the agent of all this good, and 
put, instead of the benefactor, the benefaction. ‘The river doth 
build with speed a lofty forest of stedfast dwellings” (Myers). 
‘The canal enables the builders to float down wood rapidly for 
the new houses. Fennell transl. xod\a, “ makes into rafts.” —inpi- 
yuiov GAoos: As it were, “a forest of tall houses.”—14. tm’ dpaya- 
vias: Livelier than the other reading, dw. See O. 6,48, and N. 1, 
35: omAdyxvev vo parépos Oanray és atykay pokav.—és paos: To 
light and life. 


"Er. B’.—15. Gud’ Gperator: N. 5,47: éoXoior papvara wrépt waca 
moduis.—tévos Samdva te: I. 1,42: aucdrepov Sardvais te kai révots. 
—pdpvarar: The singular number of a welded pair.—rpés épyov: 
“With victory in view, veiled though it be with risk.” The 
chariot-race was a risk to person as well as to property. See P. 
5, 49.—16. qv 8 gxovres: The successful are the wise—an old 
sneer. So Eurip.: rov edrvyovvra kai dhpoveiv vopitopev.— kai wo- 
hirais: Who are the last to recognize merit in a fellow-citizen. 
P. 11, 28: xaxoddyor dé moXtra. 


Srp. y.—17. Zerjp: Kamarina was a redeemed city. The 
voc. gérep is post-Homeric.—18. Fi8aiov: According to Deme- 
trios of Skepsis this Idaian cave was at Olympia. If so, it was 
doubtless named after the great Ida in Crete. There were many 
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Cretans among the original founders of Kamarina.—19. Av8tows 
amiwv év avdois: The Lydian flute melody was used in suppli- 
cations. On ev, see O. 7,12: mapdavoror. . . ev Evreaw avdav. 


*Avt. y' .—20. evavoptaor: “With hosts of noble men.” — 21. 
‘Odupmidvixe: The victor is apostrophized, as often, at the close of 
the poem. — Ilovedaviatow immo: Cf. O. 1,77; 8, 49.—22. etOv- 
pov: P.’s usage would lead us to combine et@upoy with reAeuray, 
but this is an exceptional poem, and we may follow the Schol., 
who combines it with ynpas. See O. 1,37; P. 8, 88. 


Er. y'.—23. wapiotapévev: Cf. Od. 12,43: 7G & o& mu yy kal 
vymua téxva | otkade vootncavTs mapioratat ovde yayuvrat.— 
tyleta = iyia. Proleptic. — 24. é§apxéwv: Cf. N. 1, 31: ove 
Cpapat modtw ev peydp@ mAovroy KatakpuWais éxew GAN’ edvT@v 
ed te madew Kai dxoioa dius ¢€apxéoyv. That prosperity 
is sound which streams in and out, helping others and gain- 
ing good report. Whoso hath this, and Psaumis hath it, let 
him not seek to become a god.—ph paretoy Oeds yevéo8ar: So 
I. 4 (5), 14: pr) pareve Zeds yevéoOa. An abrupt end, like O, 3. 





MULE CAR. 


Coin of Messana. 
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AaestAs, son of Sostratos, was a Syracusan of the noble family 
of the Iamidai, descendants of Iamos, son of Apollo. The Iami- 
dai were hereditary prophets among the Dorians, hereditary 
diyiners at the great altar of Zeus in Olympia. Early settlers 
of Italy and Sicily, they retained their connection with Arkadia. 
Our Agesias, a citizen of Syracuse, was also a citizen of Stym-— 
phalos. As a Syracusan he was an active partisan of Hieron, 
and after the fall of the tyrannis was put to death by the Syra- 

- cusans, 

The composition of the ode cannot be earlier than Ol. 76,1 
(476 8.c.), nor later than Ol. 78, 1 (468 B.c.), the earliest and the 
latest Olympian celebrations that fall within the reign of Hieron. 
Ol. 77 (472 B.c.) is excluded, because Pindar was at that time in 
Sicily, and the poem was composed in Greece. Ol. 78,1 is the 
date to which the ode is assigned by Béckh. Zevs Ailrvaios 
(v. 96) would seem more appropriate after the founding of Aitna 
(Ol. 76). The arguments advanced by Leop. Schmidt in sup- 
port of the same date, such as the character of vv. 58-63, which he 
regards as a feeble reflection of O. 1, 71-85, and the confidential 
tone in which Hieron is spoken of at the close, do not seem to 
be cogent. 

The ode was probably sung at Stymphalos and repeated at 
Syracuse. One Aineas brought the poem from Thebes to Stym- 
phalos, and directed the performance. We do not know wheth- 
er he was an assistant of Pindar’s or a local poet of the Iamid 
stock. 





The verses to which one always comes back in thinking over 
this poem are these (100, 101): dyaOat dé médovr’ ev xetpepia | 
vukti Gods ex vads ameokippba dv ayxvpa. In the second Olym- 
pian we have noticed a recurrent three; here there is clearly a 
recurrent two. Agesias, the hero of the poem, unites in his per- 
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son Syracusan and Stymphalian. At Olympia he is victor in 
the games and steward of an oracle (vv.4,5). At Syracuse he is 
auvoixiotns Of the city and beloved of the citizens (vv. 6,7). He 
is prince and prophet, as Amphiaraos (v. 18) was warrior and 
prophet, and his victory Bin en at Pitana (v. 28), as 
if must be celebrated at Syracuse (v.99). His charioteer, Phin- 
tis (v. 22), must speed to the banks of the Eurotas, and Pindar’s 
leader, Aineas (v. 88), must conduct the festal song. Agesias’s 
maternal stock was Arkadian; from thence came his prophetic 
blood—from Euadne, daughter of Poseidon (y. 29), a prophetic 
god; from Iamos (v. 48), whom Euadne bore to Apollo, a pro- 
phetic god. 

The myth of Iamos (vv. 29-70) shows the value of this double 
help—the result, a double treasure of prophecy. Prosperity and 
fame attend the Iamidai. Herakles helped Iamos at Olympia 
(v. 68); Hermes the Iamidai in Arkadia (v.79). Thebes and 
Stymphalos are akin (y. 86), as Herakles, Boeotian hero, and 
Hermes, Arkadian god, unite to bless the Iamidai. So the song 
must praise Hera (v. 88), for Arkadia was the home of her vir- 
ginity, and vindicate Boeotia, home of Herakles (v. 90); must 
remember Syracuse, and wish the victor a happy reception in 
one home as he comes from another home—as he comes from Ar- 
kadia to Syracuse (v. 99). He has two homes in joy—two an- 
chors in storm. God bless this and that (raévde Keivov re KAvrav 
aicay trapéxot diréor, V. 102). Nor is the mention of the two 
anchors idle. May Amphitrite’s lord speed Agesias’s ship, and 
prosper the poet’s song (vy. 104). 





This is one of the most magnificent of Pindar’s poems, full of 
color, if not so dazzling as the seventh Olympian. The myth of 
Tamos, the pdvris ancestor of a partis, is beautifully told. Pro- 
found moral there is none to me discernible. ‘“ He that hath 
gods on either side of his ancestry shall have the gods to right 
and left of him for aye,” shows an aristocratic belief in blood 
(odd mor’ éxdeivrew yevedy, v.51). 

There is such a ganglion of personal and tribal relations in- 
volved in this piece that one is tempted to long historical and 
antiquarian disquisitions; but if we accept Pindar’s statement 
as to the connection between Thebes and Arkadia, nothing more 
is necessary to the enjoyment of the ode. 
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The rhythm is Doric (dactylo-epitrite). 

Of the five triads, the first contains a glorification of the victor, 
who is compared to Amphiaraos, also a prince and a prophet; 
the second takes us to Arkadia, and begins the story of Iamos, 
which is continued in the third and the fourth. The latter half 
of the fourth prepares the return to Syracuse, which forms the 
conclusion of the poem. 


Srp. a’.—1. Xpvoéas: “Golden” for “ gilded.” —tmooracavres : 
O. 8, 26: iméorace . . . kiova Satpoviay. — Saddpov: “ House,” as 
0. 5,13.—2. as bre: Without a verb, as P. 11,40; N. 9, 16; 
1.5 (6),1. With ds dre the verb is in the ind., and not in the 
Homeric subj. (N. 8,40); therefore supply réyrupev, if anything. 
The ellipsis was hardly felt.—3. wéopev: On the mood, see O. 2, 
2.—dpyxopévov 8 epyov, xré.: A favorite quotation in modern as in 
ancient times. The gen. absol., though not “ pawing to get free,” 
is not used with perfect freedom in P. Hence a. ¢. is felt to de- 
pend on mpécarov.—4. ei 8 etn, xré.: The ideal conditional (O. 1, 
108) of a fair dream, too fair to come to pass, and yet it has come 
to pass. i has no subject, no ris, as might be expected. So 
N. 9, 46.—pév...7e: See 0.4,13.—5. Popo... pavreiw tapias: 
The dative often varies with the genitive so as to produce a 
chiastic or cross-wise stress, thus emphasizing each element alter- 
nately. Here the stress is on rapias, while in cuvoixiornp trav 
KNewav Svpaxocoay it is on Svpaxocoay. Comp. Hat. 7, 5: jv 
Eépén pev dveweos, Aapeiov S€ ddeAens mais. Cf. Isai. 3,13: 
éraipa iy TO Bovdropéva kai od yur) Tod HueTéepor Geiov. Cf. 
Ar. Ach. 219, 220: viv & émesd) creppov dn Tod poy aytikynwoy | 
kai rakai@ Aaxparidy td ok éXos Bapiverat.—pavteto = partiKo.— 
raplas — dioxnrns (Schol.). The Iamidai had the right of divin- 
ing by fire.—6. ovvoixceryp: Of course only by hereditary right.— 
7. émuxipoas: Not with év ineprais dodais, but with apédvey aorar. 
Cf. y.74. Citizens are apt to show envy in such circumstances. 
Those who count three columns in the rpdé6vupor forget Pindar’s 
implicit way. There are four. A.is an Olympian victor, a rapias 
Aids, a cvvoixiarnp Of Syracuse, and beloved of his people. The 
outside columns are personal, the inside are hereditary.—éorév : 
Both Stymphalians and Syracusans. 


*Avt. a.—8. totw.. . Gov: N. 9,45: torw ayov.—Tedidro: 
O. 3, 5,—Baipéviov 768 Exwv: Cf. Aisch. Ag. 907: rdv cov 168, 
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édva€, ‘INiov ropOnropa. The Greeks drew largely on foot and 
footgear for their imagery, and yet Aristoph. laughs at xpdvov 
md0a (Ran. 100). 6., “blessed of heaven.”—9, Zoorparov vids : 
Effective suspense.—daxtv8vvor .. . dp.: On the risk of the chariot- 
race, see So. El. 745 sqq.; also O. 5, 16; P. 5, 49, and Introd. 
to P.6.—10. wap’ avipaow: “On land.” Hymn. Apoll. 142: 
vynoous te kai avépas. N.5,9: Atywav, rdv mor evavdpdv te Kal 
vavotxdutay Oéocavro.—11, et t wovaby: The position throws 
this clause up in opposition to dxivdvvo.. The generic condi- 
tional in P. takes the pres. indic. (rarely pres. subj.) or the aor. 
subj.: éay (iv, et ke) doesnot occur. For the thought, see O. 11 (10), 
4,.—12. ’Aynota, tiv 8(€): Cf. 0.1,36. riv—coi.—érotpos: Of. P. 6, 
7: €roipos tyvev Onoavpds.—13. ard yAoooas: He flung it off— 
“roundly,” “ freely.”-—"A8pacros: Leader of the Argive host that 
came to help Polyneikes to his rights, P. 8, 51, and elsewhere.— 
"Apdidpnov: Amphiaraos, noblest of the seven against Thebes. 
N. 9, 24: 6 & "Audidpn cxiocer kepavy@ rrapBia | Zeds trav Babd-. 
arepvov xOdva, kpo ev 8 dw’ immos. N. 10,8: yaia & ey OnBas 
iméSexto Kepavvobeioa Avs Bédkeow.—14. kata: With euappev.— 
adipas tarrovs: White, acc. to Philostr. Imagg. 1, 27. On the 
gender, see P. 2, 8. 


"Er. a’.—15. éwra.... reNeobévrwv: The MS. rerecbévreay is un- 
derstood now as “ consumed,” now as “ composed ” in the sense 
of Lat. compositus. ‘The corpses of seven pyres,” one pyre for 
each contingent, not for each leader, as Adrastos escaped death, 
Amphiaraos disappeared, Polyneikes was buried by his sister. 
Of the many conjectures, van Herwerden’s re dacoOévrev is the 
most convincing. Cf.N. 9,25: émra yap Saicavto mupai veoyvious 
géras, and Eur. Herakl. 914: wupds Proyi cGpa Sara Geis. edec- 
6évrwy is one of Bergk’s experiments. Christ’s text has éeraodév- 
tov. The Scholiasts seem to have had before them re \exbévray 
(so says Moriz Schmidt also), which they understand now as 
“counted ” (karaptOpnbérror), cf. Il. 8,188: pera rotow €déxOnv-— 
now as ovddrcxbévrov = ovAdeyevrorv—Cf, Ar. Lys. 526; Plat. Legg. 
6,784 A. The former is the more likely. Bergk: re yyoOévrav, 
from véo, “ pile up.” —Tadaiovi8as: Mouth-filling patronymic for 
Tadaidas (Adrastos). Comp. ‘Yzreptovidns for “Yrepiov (Od. 12,176), 
"lamerwovidns for “lareridns (Hesiod, O. et D. 54).— 16. dpSadrpév: O. 
2, 11,—17. &ppdrepov: A clear Homeric reminiscence. Cf. Il. 3,179: 
dudsrepov Bacireds 7’ dyads Kparepds 7 aixpnrns.—18. avSpl Kopou 
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Seordra ... Svpaxooiw: The Schol. combines a. 3. and x. 6., and 
this must stand despite the affinity of dvdpi for Seamdra.—19. prdd- 
vexos: Bergk writes diAdvxos from vin, as he thinks with Cobet, 
N. L. 691, that veixos would require @itoverxns. The passage is re- 
ferred to by Isokr. 1,31: dyuiAnrixds & Ever pr Sicepis dv pyde dvca- 
peatos unde mpos mayras diddvixos (so the Urbinas). — 20. péyav 
Spxov dpdooas: P. isa challenging herald. O. 2,101: atéddcopa 
evopxiov Adyov adabei vd@.— 21. pedipboyyor: So I. 2,7: perupOdy- 
you Tepitxdpas.—émutpépovrt = cupparncovow (Gloss), “ will ap- 
prove,” “shall not say me nay” (E. Myers). 


Srp. B’.—22. Pivrs = PiAris. A Sicilian-Doric name. Comp. 
Phintias in the story of Damon and Phintias (falsely Pythias). 
—GhAd: With imper., as O. 1, 17 and often.—fetfov: P. harnesses 
his poetic chariot only on grand occasions. O. 9,87; P. 10,65; 
L. 2,2; 7 (8), 62. — Sy: “ Straight.” — o8évos hprdvev: Comp. P. 
2,12: oOévos immevov. o6.is not limited by P. to animals, Fr. II. 
1,4: oOévos ‘Hpaxdéos. Homer has II. 13, 248: o. ISopevqos, and 
18, 486: oOévos "Qpiwvos. Plato says in_sport of Thrasymachos, “ 
Phaidr. 267 C.: rd rod Xadkndoviov cbévos.—23. & tTadxos =a Ta- 
- xos.—6opa: P.’s favorite final particle.—KedevOo év xabapg: For 
' the path of poesy see N. 6,52: mpdcoda, 62: 6ddv duagcrdy, I. 2, 33: 
ovde mpordytns a KédevOos yivera, 1.3 (4), 19: pupia mayra Kédev- 
Bos. xaé. “illumined,” — 24. Bécopev: ddpa, as a relative, may 
take the fut. (Il. 16,243; Od. 4,163; 17,6), and P. has P. 11, 9: 
éppa . . . keAadjoere, but the “short” subj. is more likely. See 
O. 1, 7.—25. wal yévos: «., “actually,” “at last,’ shows impati- 
ence, like #5.—@§ &Adav: “ Above (all) others.” e¢& as Il. 18, 
431: €uoi €x macéwv Kpovidns Zebds Grye €Onxev. adday Dor. 
fem. pl. = doy (jpidvev). — 26. erepdvovs: The chariot was 
wreathed as well as the victor.—28. mpés Ilirdvav: The nymph 
of the town in Laconia—not the town itself. 


"Avr. B'.—29. 4: The myth is often introduced by a relative 
or equivalent demonstrative, O. 1, 25; 3,13; 8,31.—piy@eioa: P. 
much prefers the first aor. p. of this verb to the second.—Kpovi : 
See O. 2, 13.—30. Fidmdoxov: “ Black -tressed.” So Bergk for 
lomAdxapyoy (unmetrical) of the best MSS. Cf. P.1,1: Fromd\oxd- 
pov | Mooay. Allusion to the lapida.—31. wapOeviav diva: 
“Fruit of unwedded love.”—«édmos: “ With the folds of her 
robe.” References to change of belting, in the circumstances, - 
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are common enough in all literature.—32. kupte év pyvi: The de- 
cisive month.—wéproig(a): See O. 2, 23.—apourddous: As d. is 
uniformly fem. in Homer, it may be considered fem. here. — 33. 
mopaaivew Sépev: So P. 3, 45: rope Kevraipo didaga, and P. 4,115: 
tpapew Xeipor Sxav.—Hiharidsg: This son of Elatos was Aipytos, 
v. 86.—34, Parodvg: In southern Arkadia, on the upper Alpheios. 
—oixeiy: Epexegetic inf. — 35. vm ’“Amwéddkovt: Comp. N. 1, 68: 
Beréoy bd puraior, Fr. X. 3,3: bwd CevyAats apv«rois, and esp. I. 
7,45: Adoe kev xadwoy bP’ Hpwi wapbevias. 


°Er. 2’.—36. 008’ able)... kdémrovwa: The aor. dade would 
more naturally take the aor. part., but the neg. is killed by the 
neg. (ovk €Aabev = havepa jv). Cf. Il. 17, 676. «X., “ hiding.”— 
37. d§etq peAera: As with a bit (d£urép@ xahw@, Soph.).—38. wep’: 
Aliowed in P. for repi.—39. howixdxpokov: The passage is charac- 
teristically full of color, ¢., “ crimson.”—kara@yxapéva: P. gives 
in detail for the daughter what he had only hinted at for the 
mother, — 40. xkaAmBa: As in Od. 7, 20: wapOevixy euxvia venids 
kddrw éxovon.—Adsxpas td kvavéas: The gen. with the notion of 
overarching. Mommsen reads with A Adypats bab kvavéas. For 
gen., comp. O. 2,91; 18,111. For Adypa, P. 4, 244: Keiro yap Xé- 
xpa.—kvavéas : The colors are contrasted, dark blue with yellow, 
cold with warm.—41. tixre—=réfeoOa euedde. The imperf. of 
this verb is in very common use. Sometimes “she was (a) moth- 
er’’ (y. 85), sometimes “ she had to bear.”’—eddpova: Fit word for 
a future prophet, “ upon whom was the spirit of God.”—Xpveoxé- 
pas: O.7,32. Comp. P. 2,16: ypucoxaira. — 42. “Ekei@uav: Cf. 
N. 7,1: ’Edeiura rdpedpe Moipay Babvppdver. O.1, 26, KA@Oe is 
the mdpedpos of ’EXeiOvia.—Moipas: P. speaks of KAoOa xaovyy- 
ras te, 1. 5 (6), 17, and mentions Adyeows at the Adyos of Rhodes 
(O. 7, 64), but nowhere calls “Arporros by name. 


Srp. y.—48. aBivos... éparas: An oxymoron, like “sweet sor- 
row.” Comp. N. 1, 36: omAdyyvev imo parépos a’rika Oanray 
és atyhay mais Avds | dda hevyov bidvp@ oly KaoryyyT@ pohev.— 
44, avrixa: Effective position. The favorites of the gods are sped 
in childbirth. — xviLopéva: On the savagery of the primipara, 
see Plat. Theaitet. 151 C: px dypiawe domep ai mpwrordxor mept 
74 madia. Fennell, “though sore distressed.”—45, Aetwe: The 
imperf, denotes reluctance, “had to leave,” “felt that she had 
to leave,”—8vo ... 8paxovres: Two also in Eur, Ion, 23. The ser- 
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pent is notoriously mantic and Apollinic, and occurs everywhere 
in the history of Greek religion. The dpdxovres are children of 
Gaia. Notice the rarity of dual nouns in P.—yAavxémes: P. 
4, 249: yavxara roxiAdvorov pw. The basilisk eye is proverb- 
ial—46. @pépavro: The affectionate middle, P. 9, 20. 95.—épep- 
get | io: An oxymoron contrast to the natural ids of the dpaxorrtes. 
The honey, which is also mantic, was a miraculous exudation of 
the serpent’s fangs, and so peliooay is =pehiocaig. ig is another 
play on "IapiSa.—47. waSdpevor: As if they were human.—48. we- 
tpatooas ... Ilv0avos: So. O. R.463: d Ocomémera AcAdis rérpa. 
—éhoivev: “ Hasting.”—49. tov ... rékov: The opt. for the ind. 
in Homer is. virtually confined to the interrogative sentence. 
This Pindaric experiment with the relative is due to the inter- 
rogative character of eipero, and has few parallels in classic 

| Greek. So. O. R. 1245: cadet rov Adioy | pynpny wadaav oreppda- 
tev €xovo vd’ dv | Odvor pév adrés, thy d€ tikrovoay Nimo. The ex- 
amples mainly in Herodotos.—yeydxew: A Doric perfect, such as 
we find most frequently in the Sicilian dialect. rereAevraxovoas 
occurs in a Delphic inscription (Curtius). 


*Avt. y .—50. wept O@varav: As in Od. 1, 66: ds wept peév vdov 
éoti Bporar, mepi S ipa Oeoiow | dOavdracw eSoxe. Bergk reads 
mépt With most of the codices.—52. pdvve: Specialized in prose. 
Here of prophetic revelations. — 53. evyovro: “ Vowed,” “ de- 
clared.”—éAha ... yap: “But (in vain) for.” See O. 1, 55.—54. 
axoive: So Odysseus, Od. 5,463: cyoiva imexhivbn.—éamepaty : 
Bergk writes dmeipiro (as Od. 10, 195), “limitless.” The quan- 
tity ameipira, “ unexplored,” is, to say the least, very problematic 
(ameipnros, Hom.), but dreiparos might be to meipas as méparos is 
to wépas. ‘ Boundless brake.”—55. tov: The colors assigned to 
the violet here seem to show that the pansy ismeant(viola tricolor), 
the yellow eye of the violet being too small for the prominence of 
€ayOaict. ‘tov means also “ gillyflower.”—aapmopdipos: “ Deep 
purple.” —BeBpeypévos : “ Steeped.” —56. 76: * Therefore.” —oape : 
In Homer only of the dead body.-—katepapigev: She dedicated 
him to be called. Her calling was a dedication; the nomen was 
an omen, as often. — xpév@ cipravtt: “For all time,” where és 
mdyra xpévov would be coarser, and é€y rayri xpdym would make 
us lose the intent. 


"Er. /.—57. totr’ Svup(a): Iamos.—xpvooorepavoro . . .” HBas: 
H 2 
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So P. 9, 118: xpvcocrehavov S€ For “HBas | xaprov avOnoavr 
drodpéyra | €6ehov. A consecrated epithet, Hes. Theog. 17: “HBnp 
Te xpvcocrépavoy Kadny te Arovnv.—8. “Adde@ péoow: Dat. of 
approach. The god of the sea is also god of the river. Besides, 
Alpheios runs straight to the main. ‘ Mid-Alpheios” (Schol.). 
Others, “into the middle of the Alpheios.”—etpuBiav: P. 2, 12. 
—59, apdyovov: v. 29.—oKxomév: Comp. P. 3, 27: od €Aabe cxo- 
wdv.—Seodparas: Here in its full sense. See O. 3, 7.—60. Aaorpé- 
gov tyndav: The honor of a roy Aadv.—éG wehadg: Cf. O. 7, 67: 
éa xeada . . . yépas.—61. vukrés imatbpios: Comp. the scene, O. 
1, 71.—épriemys: “Clear speaking.” So I. 4 (5), 46. Comp. dpri- 
mous, aptricrouos. Not Aogias, the riddlesome, this time.—62. pe- 
tédXacev: The voice sought him in the dark and (when it found 
him) said. The commentators have made much difficulty about 
the highly poetical expression,—63. wdykowvov és ydpav: Comp. 
O0.38,17: Atds aires ravddxc@ dace. .,a prophecy rather than a 
prolepsis in the usual sense of that word.—ddpas omoev: “In 
the track of my voice.” 


Srp. &.—64. &diBarov: An Homeric word (7\iBaros) of uncer- 
tain meaning. “Steep” might answer here, “ brambly” (Goe- 
bel) would not. evdelehov Kpdviov (O. 1, 111) does not help us. 
—66. téxa = rére.—67. Opacvpdyavos: Cf. N.4,62: Opacvpayaver 
re Aedytwy, Which shows the survival of the etymological mean- 
ing of pnxavn, “might,” “power.” —68. @ddos: So O. 2, 49: 
"ASpacriday Oddos dpwyov Sdpuors.— Adwaidav: From *AAkaios, the 
father of Amphitryon. We are more familiar with the form 
Alcides, ’AAxeiSns.—70. ém’ &xpotarw Bopo: The altar was built 
of the ashes of the sacrifices, and consisted of two parts; on the 
upper and lesser the thighs of the victims were burned, and the 
divination performed, Paus. 5, 13, 9.—7rér’ at: The contrast to 
réka pév is put characteristically at the end, not at the beginning 
of the 8é clause.—xéAevoev: A shift of construction, instead of 
leaving 6éc6a in apposition with 6ncavpév. 


Avr. & .—71. é€ ob: “Since when,” not a part of the promise. 
Supply éori as usual, “ has been and is.” Some have no stop at 
"Iapsday, and make yévos depend on éozero, a rare accusative, on 
the strength of N. 10, 37.—72. trpevres: “ Prizing.”—73. és ave- 
pav 686v: Comp. v. 23: KeAevdm . . . kadapa, and contrast the 
picture of home-sneaking youths, P. 8,87: xara Aavpas 8 €xOpay 
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dmdopot mroacorrt.-— 74. xpip Exaorov: Each action is a proof 
(thereof). So yphp’ éxacrov, of achievements, 0. 9,112. Others: 
Action proveth each man. —pépos: Cf. fr. XI. 42: ort papov 
€rawos xipyara. Blame and praise are inseparable.—é—: Of the 
source.—xpéparar = éemixpéuarat (Schol.).—75. wept Swdéxarov Spd- 
pov: See O. 3, 33.— 76. worieTdéy ... poppdv: Victory transfig- 
ures. So the Schol.: of vuxadvres Soxodow evewdeis evar. No one 
who has seen can forget the“light of battle even on vulgar 
faces, and everybody notices the beauty of homely brides. As 
Iamos is steeped in violet light (v. 55), so Agesias has beauty 
distilled upon him. orierdé with Bergk for wormordg{e:. For 
the generic subj. (without day), see O. 8,18: 6 rar. . . Badyn.—77. 
ims Kvd\Advas dpovs: So Christ, after the Schol., for dpos. The 
gen. in O. 13,111: rai @ im Airvas iWurodov cadXimAovror TOES. 
—arpwes GvSpes: The double lineage is insisted on. The ma- 
ternal stock is one of the two anchors, v. 100. 


*Er. &'.—78. @apyoav: The aor. act. occurs also Hes. O. et D. 
82.—Qeav xapuxa: Hermes is often Cyllenius. Od. 24,1: ‘Eppns 
b€ yuyas KuAAnwos éfexadeiro. — Avtais = diravevtixais (Schol.). 
- “Supplicatory.” Comp. P. 4, 217.—79. a&y@vas exer poipay 7° ad- 

Brov: On evaydmos ‘Eppas see P. 2,10; for déOrov .. . poipa, I. 3 
(4), 10.—80. etdvopa: Applied to the Peloponnesos, O. 1, 24; to 
the Lokrians, 0.10 (11), 109; to Argos, N. 10, 36; to the sturdy 
Acharnians, N. 2, 17.—82. 8éfav ...mvonis: One of the harshest 
combinations in P., at least to our feeling, but the tongue is 
freely handled in Greek. It is a bow,I.4 (5), 47: yAéood por 
rogevpar éxet. Itisa dart, N.7,71: dxovO- dre yadxomdpaov (comp. 
the use of yAwyiv, So. Tr. 681). Being a dart, it can be ham- 
mered, P. 1, 86: ydAxeve yAdooay, or sharpened, as here. The 
trainer is a Nagia dxova, I. 5 (6), 73, and the poet’s tongue is to be 
edged as the spirit of athletes is edged, O. 10 (11), 22. The word 
' Aeyupas is not used in a bad sense; the Greeks liked piercing 
sounds, and xaddipdocr mvoais shows that in this case, at any rate, 
the sound of the whetstone was the voice of the Muses. The 
shrill whetstone that P. feels on his tongue accosts him with 
sweet breathings, and with a welcome message. — yAéooa: We 
want the dative and accept the hiatus, as O. 8, 30: "OpOecia 
éypavev.—83. mpooépwet: So with Mommsen and the best MSS. 
The inferior MSS. have rpocéAxe:, “ draws to,” with @éAovra as an 
oxymoron, “which to harmonious breath constraineth me noth- 
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ing loth” (Myers). We should expect rather some such word 
as mpoceiArer (mpomedet), “ forces.” —Kaddipdoror mvoats: If rpocéA- 
ket is read, x. wr. is the dat. of approach. — 84, patpoparep épa, 
xré.: Metope, daughter of Ladon, and nymph of a body of water 
near Stymphalos, was the mother of Thebe by Asopos. 


Srp. ¢.—85. whdtirmov OyBav: Hes. Scut. 24: Bowwrot wAn€ur- 
mou.—e€ruxtev: See v.41. P. 9,18: dv wore. . . Kpeioww’ erixrev.— 
épareivov vSwp: Much stress is laid everywhere on the waters of 
Thebes. Comp. P. 9, 94: kadds dynp tis, ds . . . pnde AtpKaioy 
iddrov dé pépvarar.— 86. miopar: A pres. form used everywhere 
as a fut. except here, where Curtius (Gr. Verb. II‘. 290) considers 
it to have a pres. force.—88. Aivéa: Aineas was P.’s yopodida- 
okados, and was to him what Phintis was to Agesias. It is sup- 
posed that Aineas was a Stymphalian relative of Agesias, and a 
local poet—the proper man for the performance of an ode in- 
tended to be sung at Stymphalos. The task “Hpay Tlap@eviay 
kedadjoar was to be the work of Aineas himself, to be followed 
by P.’s ode, which Aineas was to produce, and to find out by its 
effect whether P. was open to the old sneer against Boeotians. 
Aineas is a man whom he can trust with the execution of a com- 
mission which should silence the cavillers in Stymphalos.— 
“Hpav Ilap0eviav: A Stymphalian goddess. Hera had three 
temples there, and three names, mais ( mapGévos ), Tedeia, xnpa, 
Paus. 8, 22, 2.—89. apxatov dverSos .. . Bowwriav tv: Comp. fr. IV. 
9: fv dre ovas Td Bowwtioy €bvos everov. The "Yayres were old in- 
habitants of Boeotia. The moral character of the swine was not 
exactly the same among the Greeks as it is among us and the 
Semites. Comp. Phokyl. 3,5: 7 5€ ovds BrAocupys ovr’ ay Kaki 
ovdé péev €oOd7. — &daéow | Adyous = rais aAnOeiais: “In very 
truth” (after an honest calculation ).— 90. dedyopey = perf. — 
Gyyedos dp0ds: Of the words. He is faithful.—91. quedpev oxv- 
taka Mowwav: Of the musical and orchestic part. He is reten- 
tive. — yAvkis kparjp: Shifting of the metaphor. He adds a 
charm of his own. See Introductory Essay, p. xli. 


"Avr. €'.—92. eiadv: So the best editors with Ailios Dionysios, 
—'Oprvyias: Sacred to Artemis, an Arkadian goddess,—94. dowt- 
xémeLav: So called with reference to the color of the ripening grain. 
—95. Adparpa: Hieron was an hereditary priest of Demeter and 
Persephone, who belonged to the Triopian deities, as did Apollo 
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(Hat. 1, 144), and Demeter and Persephone were much worship- 
ped in Arkadia.—Aev«twrov: So, especially, when she returns in 
the spring.—96. Zyvis Airvaiov: Cf. N. 1,6: Znvds Airvaiov yapw. 
Aitna was an especial pet of Hieron, who is called Airvaios in the 
title of P. 1, Airvaios Eévos P. 3, 69.—97. Avpar podai re: P. com- 
posed in his honor three Pythians, one Olympian, and fragments 
of a skolion and a hyporchema remain.—yweoovtt: So 0.7, 83: - 
6 év”Apyet xadkds éyva vw.—9pdoao — rapdooo: So for dpavcor, 
with the Schol., Béckh. The fut. opt. cannot be defended: 
Bergk cites So. O. R. 1274, where dwoia® .. . od yrwooiaro are 
in oratio obliqua, and represent fut. ind. We should have to 
read @pavoa with Hermann, or dpavoc with van Herwerden. 


’Er. ¢'.—99. olxo8ev oixad’: With a sweet security of transfer 
(comp. Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand). So also O. 7,3: dap7- 
wea... oixobey oikade, and, for the opposite, see O. 3, 44.—100. pa- 
tép ... Apxadias: Stymphalos. Cf. 0.9, 22: krurdy Aokpéy éma- 
eipovtt patép aydaddevSpor. The metropolis is not necessarily the 
oldest town.—edpyro1o: Heyne reads edpddow. See O. 1, 12.— 
101. 80° Gyxvpor: On either side of the prow (Paley). Starboard 
.and port, not fore and aft. Proverbial. The two homes, with 
the double line of descent.—102. tavde: Stymphalians.—xetvev re: 
Syracusans.— 103. 8éorota wovrépedov: Return to Poseidon, sug- 
gested by the ship. With movrdpeddv, comp. P. 3, 6.—ed0iv 8é: 
On 6¢ after the voc., see O. 1, 36.—104. Sor = diS0v.— xpvoahaxd- 
tovo: “ Gold-distaff” is a poetic way of sexing the sea (Béckh). 
—105. “Apdgurpiras: Amphitrite has, as her special province, the 
waves (Od. 3,91) and the great fishes, ejrea, Od. 5, 422,and 12, 
97.—tpvev ... dvOos: Cf. 0.9,52: dvdea & iuver | vewrépov. 





ROSE. 
Coin of Rhodes. 


OLYMPIA VII. 


Dracoras of Rhodes, most famous of Greek boxers, won the 
victory here celebrated OL. 79, 1 (464 B.c.). 

The poem was composed soon afterwards, as we may gather 
from v.13: oi» Arayopa xaréBay, and was sung at Rhodes. 

Diagoras was a Herakleid. In the third generation after Te- 
menos a Doric colony went from Argos to Rhodes by way of 
Epidauros. The leaders were descendants of Tlepolemos, son of 
Herakles, and Pindar makes Tlepolemos himself the founder of 
the colony. The Herakleidai occupied three cities of Rhodes, 
and established a triple kingdom. Those who inhabited Ialysos 
were called Eratidai,and this was the stock of Diagoras, who 
also counted among his ancestors a son-in-law of the famous 
Messenian leader, Aristomenes. The royal power of the Eratidai 
ceased after Ol. 30, and in the time of Pindar prytaneis ruled in- 
stead ; and it is supposed that the father of Diagoras, 
was such a prytanis. Of an illustrious family, Diagoras won for 
himself unparalleled distinction as a boxer. Besides being vic- 


torious at many local games, he was successful at all the national — 


games, and so became a mepiodovixys. His sons emulated the 
head of the house. His youngest, Dorieus, had a career only 
less brilliant than that of his father. Damagétos won the pan- 
kration at Olympia, Akusilaos a boxing-match. The two sons 
of his daughters were also victors at Olympia, and one of his 
daughters enjoyed the exceptional privilege of being present at 
the Olympian games. The statue of Diagoras, surrounded by 
his three sons and two grandsons, the work of Kallikles of Me- 
gara, was erected at Olympia; and familiar is the story of the 
Spartan who, when he saw Diagoras borne on the shoulders of 
his two laurelled sons, exclaimed, “ Die, Diagoras, for thou canst 
not mount to heaven” (Cic. Tusc. 1,46,111). It is not known 
whether Diagoras followed the advice or lived to see the down- 
fall of his family. Rhodes belonged to the Delian league. Two 
years before the victory here celebrated the battles of Eurymedon 
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_ were fought (466), and Athens was at the height of her power. 

Enemies of aristocratic government, the Athenians favored the 
commons as against the Doric aristocracy of Rhodes. Diagoras’s 
son, Dorieus,-fied to Thurioi, but returned and fought against the 
Athenians in his own ships, was captured, but liberated. Again 
exiled, he went to the Peloponnesos, where he was arrested by 
the Spartans and executed. But these events befell many years ~ 
after the date of the victory celebrated in this ode. 





The good fortune of Diagoras was proverbial. The Morere, 
Diagora of Cicero's version of his story, cited above, is in the’ 
school-books. But if we had no evidence outside of this ode, 
___ we should know by Pindar’s recital that his career was brilliant, 
____as his home was brilliant—Rhodes, child of Aphrodite, bride of 
the sun (v. 14). No wonder that the golden beaker and the 
foaming wine are used to symbolize the song in honor of. such a 
victor and such a home (v.1, foll.). But there must be shade as 
well as light. Nemesis does not allow too much happiness, and 
in the history of the line of Diagoras, Pindar finds enough trouble 
-for contrast, each trouble ending in higher joy. So, should the 
‘happiness of Diagoras ever be interrupted, there is good hope 
of more than recompense. Tlepolemos, founder of the house, 
slew the brother of Alkmena—passion had overmastered him 
(v. 27)—but Apollo sent him to Rhodes, where he received 
“sweet ransom for grievous disaster” (v.77). The sons of He- 
lios, lord of Rhodes, were bidden to raise an altar to Athena and 
sacrifice to the Great Sire and the Warrior-maid. Wise as they 
were, they forgot fire, and offered flameless sacrifices. Yet the 
gods forgave; Zeus sent them gold, Athena cunning craft (vv. 39- 
53). Helios himself, pure god, was absent at the partition of the 
earth; yet he received a boon that he himself preferred to all 
besides (vv. 54-76). In each of these three cases we have a good 
beginning followed by misfortune, and yet a good ending crowns 
all. Diagoras was fortunate. Both dperd and ydppara were his 
(ef. v. 44), but he might one day forget; he trod a noble path, 
UBpwos €yOpay ddéy (v.90), but passion might overtake him ; he was 
a prince among men as Helios was a prince among gods, but he 
might, in his absence, be forgotten; but should Nemesis have 
aught against Diagoras, he may yet hope to find, like Tlepole- 
mos, like the sons of Helios, like Helios himself, \urpor cupdopas 
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oixtpas yAukv (Vv. 77). The winds shift (v. 95), but the divine 
helmsman steers the ship to its haven. 

A remarkable feature of the myth is the reversal of the usual 
chronological order. We begin with Tlepolemos and end with 
the emergence of Rhodes. The climax is in the rank of those 
who have sinned, who have forgotten, who have been absent. 
Note that the fault is less the higher we mount. No wonder 
that an explanation has been sought of the triple shadow that 
falls across the poem. The Scholiast on v. 94 assumes that Di- 
agoras had got into discredit by killing one of his opponents. 
But this must have been in some previous contest, for in such an 
event there would have been no victory, as is shown by the case 
of Kleomedes (Paus. 6, 9,6). The shadow may come from the 
future, as has been assumed above, but there is danger of being 
a Ipoundeds pera Ta mpdypara, and to Diagoras the words rovro 
& dudyavoy evpeiv, | 6 re viv év kai reXevTa hépraroy avdpi ruxeiv (V. 
25) need not have been ominous. The changing breezes of the ~ 
close may bring good as well as evil. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction; 
the second, third, and fourth unfold the fortunes of the house— 
Tlepolemos, the Heliadai, Helios himself. The last triad turns 
to Diagoras. The divisions are all clear-cut, the triads do not 
overlap—a rare thing in Pindar. 


——— 


On the statement that this ode was preserved in the temple 
of Athena at Lindos in letters of gold, see Ch. Graux, Rev. de 
Phil. V. 117, who thinks that the offering was “‘a little roll (8. 
Prior, volumen) of parchment or fine leather, bearing on its inner 
surface the ode written in gold ink.” 


Srp. a.—1. Piddkav: The father of the bride pledged the bride- 
groom in a beaker of wine and then presented him with the 
beaker, evidently a formula of espousal. See Athen. 13, 35, p. 
575 D. The diddy was not a drinking-vessel in Homeric times. 
—Gveras awd xeipds: Combined with dapnoera. amd has the 
connotation of “freely.” Comp. dré yAooaas, O. 6, 13. — Adv: 
For “pleonastic” (Dissen) read “ plastic.” — 2. xayxAdfouwav : 
“Bubbling,” “foaming.” —3. Swpjoerat: P. has os ei only here, 
as ére once with the ind. (N.8, 40). Homer has os ef with subj. 
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once (Il. 9, 481), with ind. once (Il. 13, 492). Saprnoera is the 
generic subj., and the shift from subj. to indic., @jxe, may be com- 
pared to the shift with ds & ére in Homer (e. g., Il. 11, 414), in 
which “the most important point of the comparison is usually 
expressed by the subjunctive, while details and subordinate in- 
cidents are given in the ind.” ( Monro after Delbriick ). Still 
Oe produces the effect of an apodosis (comp. N. 7, 11: «7 de 
Tux Tis Epder, peAidppor’ airiay poaiot Mowway evéBare). It is not 
a mere picturesque addition, but forms an organic part of the 
comparison. However, as this use of d¢ is not absolutely certain 
in P., in spite of viv dé (O. 3, 43), it may be well not to urge it 
here. The effect can be got at all the same. P. is nothing, if 
not implicit.—4. wpowivev: mporivew eoti kupiws Td dua TO Kpa- 
part TO ayyciov xapiCerOa (Schol.).—otxobev oixade: From home 
to home and so binding home to home. See O. 6, 99.—kopudav: 
O. 1, 13. — 5. cvparoctov te xdpw: dytl rod ray ev TO cupTOTIo 
(Schol.). ‘For the sake of them that sat at drink with him.” 
o.=oi cuprivortes, aS Oéarpov =oi Oempevor. Others, “to grace 
the banquet.” —tipagats: Coincident with dopnoera: as an aorist 
subj. Comp. P. 4, 189.—é@ 8é: “Therein” — “thereby.” — 6. 
Oixe: So often in P., as O. 8,18: OjKev ’OAvpmiovixay, 13, 98: 
Once havép abpda, P. 9, 58: &vOa viv dpyémokw Onoers.—fadwrov 
épdgpoves evvas: The present is a prelude and a pledge of an 
harmonious wedlock—a great boon now as then. eiyvds, so- 
called gen. of the source of emotion. 


*Avt. a'.—T. Kai éyo = otra kai eyo. Comp. 0.10 (11), 94: dre 
... kai.—véxtap xuvtév: Persius, Prol. 14, Pegaseiwm nectar. x. 
acc. to the Schol., denotes 1d atréparoy kai dkparor, “ liquid.”— 
Moway 8éow: The Muses have given it agveiis dd yeupds. But 
the figure is not carried out, though it might have been. The 
gudka would have represented the maestro di cappella. Comp. 
O. 6, 91, where Aineas is called yAukis kparnp ayapbéyxray doWar. 
—8. avipdow ...vixdévrecow: Class for individual. Diagoras had 
been successful at both places.—yAvkiv xapmév dpevds: Follows 
as an after-thought, like mayypucov xopupay xredvwv above. — 9. 
iAdoxopat = iAapovs rom (Schol.), “I cheer them,” but the equi- 
poise of the passage demands a graver sense, such as ria, cor- 
responding to rydoas (v. 5), pay homage.” If fapods roid is 
not for iAdovs (ews) oid. the Scholiast manufactured the sense 
“cheer” on account of the superhuman sphere of Adoxopa.— _ 
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10. karéxovt(t): See P. 1,96: é€yOpa badapw kxaréxet ravra paris | 
ovdé viv poppiyyes tr@pddiat Koweviay | padOakay waidoy ddporor 
déxovra. Song is the earnest of abiding good report, as the cup 
is the pledge of harmonious wedlock; but Charis, the goddess 
of the epinikion, casts her eyes now on one and now on another. 
—11. éworrever: “ Looks” (with favor). P. 3,85: Aayéray yap ro 
rvpavvoy Sépkerar.—twbdrpios : “ That giveth life its bloom” (more 
fully expressed, O. 1,30: dwep dmavra revxer Ta peidtxa Ovarois). 
A similar formation is BvoddApios, Hymn. in Ven. 190.—12. Oapa 
= da, whereas Oaya is Oapyaxis, “ often” (Bergk). The assump- 
tion of this @aua has been vigorously opposed by J. K. Ingram in 
Hermathena, No. 3, 217-227.— pév... te: O. 4, 18.— éppryye: 
The regimen is suspended until ¢v comes in with évreow. (But 
see note, O. 9,94). So the first negative of two or more may be 
omitted, P. 6, 48.—-mwapdovoior: See P. 12, 19: atdav maydhovor 
pédos, and 21: ody évreot. For éy of instruments, see O. 5, 19; 
1s 8 oa ie My a 


Er. a’.—13. tm’ dpdotépwov: O.4, 2: td rouxiAohdppeyyos aowdas. 
xatéBav: Figuratively. So O. 9,89; N.10,48. For the verb, see 
P. 3, 73, which there also is used absolutely.—rav movtiav: De- 
pends on ipréov. ‘ray movriay is usu. combined with ‘Pédov. As 
to the distance, see O. 12,5. Still it is better to take the words 
as they come—the daughter of the sea (ray movriay = ray mévrov) 
—child of Aphrodite—bride of the sun. With ray rovriay wait 
’Adpodiras, comp. & Kpdvie mai ‘Péas (O. 2, 13).—15. map’ Adder : 
So below wapa Kaoradig. In prose this would be felt as per- 
sonal, ‘“‘in Alpheios’s demesne,” “in Kastalia’s home ;” here not 
so much, See O. 1, 20.—16. wuypas amrowa: The full acc. force 
is felt in drowa, which has to be revived for ydpw, Sixny. The 
“aivos is the drowa, as the vpyos is the amowa, I. 3 (4), 7: edkdéov 
§ épywv drowa xpn pev byvnoa Tov €oddy.—l7. wapa Kaorahiq: 
So N.11, 24.—Aapaynrov: A prytanis, as Béckh infers from what 
follows.—é8évra: See 0. 3,1. P.’s WiA@ous of this word is neg- 
lected in some editions and lexicons. With the phrase comp. I. 
3 (4), 83: yadkéom 7 "Apex Fadov.—18. tpimwodw: So Il. 2, 655: of 
‘Pddov appevépovto bia tpixa KoopnOertes | AivSor, “Inhuady te kal 
dpywoéevta Kdpetpov.—vaeov: With an easy transition from the 
nymph to the island.—19, é4BéAe: The “ship’s beak ” headland 
is Kuvds ofa in Karia.—Apyelq: Rhodes was colonized from 
Argos.—aixpa=aiyparais. 
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Srp. 8’.—20. eedyjow ... SiopPdcar—eAédov Siwopbdcw. P. uses 
the more prosaic BovAonwa only once.—rotow é§ apxas: Explained 
by amd TAaroA€yov, and magnified by “HpaxXéos etpucOevei yévva. 
—21. vvév: ‘“‘ That touches the common stock.” Comp. P.9,101: 
ré y ev Evv@ rerrovapévoy, I. 1,46: Evvdv dpOdcai kaxdv, 5 (6), 69: 
Evvdv doe: kdopov é@ mpordyav.—éyyéddwv : Of public announce- 
ments. So P.9,2: €Oédw. . . dyyéANor . . . yeywveiv.—Bropdaaar 
= deh Ociv dpOds.—23. é« Avés: The line is: 


*"HAextpvov — 





hee ak "AAKkunvn-+Zevs 


~~. “Hpakdjjs *"Aptytop 
Bi ae 
TAntodrepos+ Aotvddpera 


ex is omitted with the nearer in the line,’Aorvdapeias. Acc. to 
Il. 2, 658, the mother was ’Aorvoxeva, but in these far-away mat- 
ters we must be satisfied with any feminine ending. Comp. ‘I¢:- 
yeveta and “Ididvacca, Mepoepdvera and Mepoépacca.— Apuvtopi- 
S8a:: Aimyntor, king of Armenion in Magnesia, overcome by He- 
takles. — 24. apoi.. . xpépavrar: Cf. I. 2,43: pdovepal Ovaray 
pévas audixpépavra Fedrides. There seemsto be an allusion to 
lures or nets. 


*Avr. B’.—26. viv év wal reXeuta: For the trajection of cai, which 
gives especial emphasis to the second member, comp. O. 2, 31; P. 
10,58; N. 7, 31.—vxeiv: Epexegetic infinitive.—28. Ackipvov... 
Midéas: L. was the son of Elektryon and=his concubine Midea, 
and as Elektryon was the father of Alkmene, Tlepolemos killed 
his father’s uncle. See table, and cf. Il. 2, 662: airixa marpos €oto 
iroy pntrpea xaréxra | Sn ynpdoxovra Atkvpyvioy d¢ov “Apnos.-—3F. 

Gedv: es of motion to a person is rare in Pindar, O. 2, af and 
54. The person is the place. 


"Er. B'.—32. Xpvooxdpas: O., 6, 41.-—eiaddeos: Sweet odors rose 
every now and then from the opening covered by the tripod. 
—mhéov: Involves mAciv. cine mrAsov = €keXevoe Treiv. Cf. P. 4; 
6: xpiocev Barroy oixiotnpa = x. B. oixioa. — 33, apdi0ddaccov 
vopév: Oracles delight in circumlocution for the saving of their 
credit. So P. 9,59: éyOov és audimedov.—Acpvaias: Dwelling- 
place of the hydra, forty stades from Argos, Strabo, 8, p. 368 and 
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371.—35. aviy’: Comp. P. 4, 48.—réxvarow : For the pl. comp. 0. 9, 
56; P. 3,11; 4,249; 8, 60.—36. kar’ Gxpav: We should expect éé, 
but Athena makes her sire’s head the stage of her first appearance. 
So N. 10, 17: ‘Hpaxdéos of kar’ ”OAvuprov doyxos "HBa . . . gor. 


Srp. y'.—39. havoipBporos: Od. 10, 191: "Héedwos haevipBporos. 
—Yrepiovidas: An overdone patronymic, like Tadaiovidas, O. 6, 
15.—40. xpéos: ‘** Duty.” The service was the worship of Athena 
with burnt-offerings.—42. as év—dras dy, due to puddéacba, 
which involves the “how” of an action. So even in prose. Cf. 
Dem. 6, 3 (with mapeoxevao Oa), to say nothing of Xen., who has 
it often with émipedcioba (e. g. Cyr. 1, 2,5). In Homer with a 
verb of will, Od. 17, 362: adrpuv’ as av mipva xara pynotipas ayei- 
po..—43. éyxe.Bpdpo: Formed like eéyyexépavvos, P. 4, 194.—44. 
éBakev: Gnomic. — AiSés: As a personification. Reverence is 
the daughter of Wisdom. If knowledge were wisdom, it would 
not be necessary to say “ Let knowledge grow from more to more 
| Yet more of reverence in us dwell.” The reverence here is the 
respect to the ypéos. For the personification see P. 5, 27: ray 
"Emabéos .. . dyvivdouv bvyarépa Ipdpacw. 


Avr. y'.—45. émi pav Batver t1: Surprise is shown by tmesis and: 


pay, mystery by 7, which goes with vépos. ti: “A strange.”— 
Gréxpapta: “ Bafilingly”’ (Myers).—46. wapéAker: The cloud of 
forgetfulness “ sails over and makes nothing ” of the right road, 
effaces it and so “trails it out of the mental vision.” The 
changes proposed ruin the highly poetical passage.—mpaypartov 
.-.- 686v: So P. 8, 103: drabeias 6dév.—48. orépp(a)... bdoyds: 
Od. 5,490: oméppa rupds.—éveBav: To the acropolis of Lindos, 
where Athena was worshipped dzipots iepois.—ov: The effect of 
the position is almost as if there were an interrogation point 
after @Aoyds, and of were the answer. On the position of the 
negative in P., see O. 4, 17.—49. Gdoos = réwevos. O. 3,17; 10 
(11), 49.—6 pév = Zevs.—EavOdv: The cloud takes its color from 
the gold that it contains.—50. xpvodv: The poem is full of gold, 
vv. 4, 32, 34, 50, 64. toe: A metaphor turned into a myth. 
Comp. Il. 2,670: xai ody (sc. ‘Podiois) Oeaméovov mAovTOY KaTéxXevE 
Kpovioy, and Chaucer’s “It snewed in his hous of mete and 
drynke.”—réxvav: Depends on dace, and is felt over again with 
kpareiv. “Every art to excel” (therein). Rhodes was a centit 
of art from the earliest times. , 
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"Er. y.—51. xpateiv: Depends on dmace. xpareiv usu. absolute 
in P.: with the acc. “o’ermaster,” “surpass,” P. 4, 245; N. 5, 
45; 10, 25: with the gen. only here. — 52. Cwoiow éeprdvtecot 0 
épota: “ That looked as if they lived and moved.” The Greeks, 
like the Japanese, were fond of exaggeration about art and 
artists. So the Rhodians were fabled to have tied the feet of 
their statues to keep them from running away. Michael Angelo’s 
“Cammina” is a stock story.—¢épov: The statues were set up in 
the streets. There is no reference to moving along the roads, 
as Dissen thinks.—53. jv 8é xAdéos Bab: It was to this fame that 
Rhodes owed her prosperity. Pindar skilfully suppresses the 
loss incurred by the neglect of the Heliadai. Athena transferred 
her presence to Athens, but did not leave the Rhodians comfort- 
less.—Saévri . . . reA€0er: “To the wise man (to him that knows), 
e’en surpassing art is no magic trick.” The mythical artisans 
of Rhodes, the Telchines, who came up out of the water with the 
island, were supposed to be wizards. All folk-lore is full of 
magicians of this kind, and the devil figures largely as a crafts- 
man in mediaeval legends. All these miracles of art, says P., were 
wrought by aptorordvo: yeipes, and there is no trick in any of 


them. The refutation of this charge naturally brings up the 


story of the birth of Rhodes. There are otherrenderings. ‘The 
subtlety that is without deceit is the greater altogether,” that 
is, the Heliadai, who received their knowledge from Athena, were 
greater artists than the Telchines, who were magicians. Yet 
others refer daévr: to the artisan and not to the judge. Bergk 
transl. in prudente homine etiam maior sapientia fraudis est ex- 
pers.— 54. havti . . . pyoves: mpd wddpou 8 rovro odx iatdpyro 
(Schol.).—56. weddyer ... wovtiw: mdvros is practically the deep 
sea: even according to Curtius’s etymology deep water is the 
only true wdros or “path” for the mariner. médayos, whatever 
its etymology, has often the effect sof “expanse.” “In the wide 
sea,” “in the open main.” 


Srp. 5.— 58. evBerkev: evdecxvivac is the practical de«vivar, 
“then and there.” —60. ayvov Gedv: Notice the after- thought 
position, which has the effect of a protest against the ill-treat- 
ment of Helios.—61. pvac@évte: Sc. "AcAio.—Gpradkov—dydranor. 
“A now cast.”—péddev: As a verb of purpose, wéAX@ may take 
the aor. inf. as well as the present, which is far more common. 
As a verb of thinking it has the future inf, which is the 
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norm, though P. does not use it. See O, 8, 82.—62. elwe... 
opav: Instead of the usual finite construction. Of. O. 1, 75.— 
avfopévay wedd0ev: Allusion to the name ‘Pddos, the Island of the 
Rose. Hence also BAdore (v. 69).—63. wodvBookoyv, xre.: Clara 
Rhodos was famous for grain, and pasture also. ’ 


"Avr. &'.—64. xpuvodpruca: “ With golden frontlet.”” Comp. P. 
3,89; 1. 2,1: ypvoaurixovy Mooav.—Adyeow: Cf. y. 58. A. only 
here. See 0.1, 26.—65. Sedv Spkov péyav: Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 400. 
The formula is given Il. 15, 36; Od.5, 184; Hymn. in Apoll. 83: 
torw viv réd¢ yaia Kai Ovpavds eipds Umepbev | kai Td KareiBdpevov 
Sruyds Vdep date péyioros | dpkos Sewdrards Te mwéAeu pakdperot 
Geoiot.—66. ph wapddpev: “Not to utter falsely,” “to take in 
vain.” So P.9,47: wappdyev todrov Adyov.—67. weppletoav — 
Grav meupOn. —€G Keharg: Comp. O. 6, 60.—68. Tededtabev: So 
for reXevtacay, Bergk.—Adyov xopuypat: Comp. P. 3, 80. The 
chief points of the compact were fulfilled, came true.—69. év 
Ghabeiq merotoat: Coincident action with rededrabey, a more vivid 
expression for ddadeis yevopeva. Comp. O. 12,10: mapa yopay 
érecev (‘‘ fell out”). 


"Em. &'.—70. dfevav . . . dxrivov: O. 3, 24: eokev yupvos ara 
kamos d&eias traxovépev avyais dediov.—72. copotata: Mommsen 
transposes thus: évOa coperara piyOels | réxev Extra “Pdd@ | more 
vonpar, with an unfortunate juxtaposition of coperara and pi- 
xGcis.—énra ... waidas: Favorite position.—wapadefapévous: From 
sire to son.—78. év els: Kerkaphos. — Képipov: Schneidewin, 
with inscriptions, for Kdayewpov.—74. “IdAvoov: F (Fiad.) is sus- 
pected, but not proved,—75. 8a... . Sacodpevor: Tmesis.—76. ow: 
“Tn their honor,” “ by their names.” 


Srp. ¢.—77. Mtpov = own, drowa, “ requital.” So I. 7 (8), 1: 
Abrpoy . . . Kapdrov.—ovppopas : Euphemism for the affair of v. 29, 
—8. torarat: Not historical present. The offering is still kept 
up (domep OG). t.=yivera (Schol.), reverra. — 80. paar TE 
kvirdeooa Tord: It is forced to make p. depend on kywodeooa, 
as Mezger does, nor is it necessary to the sense. Comp. Boav 
Eavbas dyédas, P. 4, 149.—xptors aud’ déOdors : N. 10, 23: déOAov 
kpiow. For audi thus used, see O. 9, 917. —dvBeor : The wreath 
was white poplar acc. to the Schol.—81. khewg: Io Opos is fem., 
O. 8, 49, and elsewhere. — 82. GAAav ér’ GAAq: The ellipsis of 


~~ 
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vixay is not violent. “One upon another,” in immediate succes- 
sion.—kpavaais év "A€davais: So O. 13, 38; N. 8, 11. 


*Ayr. ¢'.—83. xadxds: The prize was a shield, for the fabrica- 
tion of which arm the Argives were famous.—éyvw: O. 6, 89.— 
ra 7 év Apxadig | Epya: The prizes in Arkadia were bronze tri- 
pods and vessels, gaya being “ works of art.”—84. OyBars: The 
prize of the Herakleia or Iolaia was a bronze tripod.—é€wopor: 
“ Wonted.”—86. Ilé\Aava: In Achaia. The prize was a mantle, 
O. 9,104; N. 10,44: ex dé HeAAdvas erveooduevoe vatov padakaicr 
cpdxais.—Atyiva: There is no warrant for the form Aiyiva, yet 
Aiyiva would be unbearably harsh, as we should have to supply 
a verb of showing out of ody erepoy exer Adyov.—ovxX Erepov... 
éxet Adyov: “Has no other tale to tell,” the “tale” being the 
“ count,” “ shows the same number.”—Av@iva | ados: “The reck- 
oning on stone,” of the orjAn on which the victories were re- 
corded.—87. Zet warep: Zeus is more conspicuous here than is . 
usual even in an Olympian ode. See v. 23.—’AraBvupiov: Ataby- 
ron, or Atabyris, a mountain in Rhodes, with a temple of Zeus. 
Strabo, 10,454; 14, 655.—88. ripe pév: Followed by didocre. See 


‘O. 4,13. —tpvov reSpdv: Cf. O. 13, 29. —’OAvpmiovikav: Extension 


of the freedom inyolved in dyvos ’OAvpmorixas, for which see O. 
3, 3. 


"En. ¢'.—89. dpetav — dperis kréos. O. 8, 6.— ebpévta: Where 
one might expect cipcpevoy (P. 2, 64).—mor’ =rpds.— 91. twarépav 
bpOai dpéves é§ ayatav: This is poetry for “ hereditary good 
sense.” Comp. v. 72: énra copawrata vohpat’ ent mporépev dy- 
dpaév mapade£apévous | raidas. The dpOai dpéves are marporapa- 
Sora. Diagoras is dyabés e& dyabdv. See P. 8, 45.—92. Expeov = 
mapyvouv, imébevro (Schol.). The oracle of Diagoras is the wis- 
dom of his ancestors, which is personated in him.—p xpvqre: 
Let it ever shine.—xowév: A common glory.—93, KadAtdvaxros : 
Kallianax was a conspicuous ancestor of Diagoras.—Eparidav : 
D. belonged to the Eratidai, °E. depends on yapiresrow. Each 
joy of the Eratidai is a festivity to the city.—94. pr@: “ One and 
the same.”—95. S:ar8vocoow atpar: P. 3,104: Drore F adroia 
mvoat | iyumeray avéuwr, 1. 3 (4), 23: dAdore F adAoios odpos. See 
the Introduction to the ode. 





OLYMPIA VIII. 


THE victory celebrated in this ode was gained Ol. 80 (460 B.c.) 
by Alkimedon of Aigina. We know nothing about the victor 
except what Pindar tells us. He was a Blepsiad (vy. 75) of the 
stock of Aiakos, son of Zeus. There had been much sickness in 
the family (v.85). He had lost his father, Iphion (v. 81); his 
uncle, Kallimachos (v. 82). His grandfather was still living 
(v.70). His brother, Timosthenes, had won a Nemean victory 
. (v.15). His teacher was the famous trainer Melesias, who is 
mentioned N. 4,93 and 6,74. There is much dispute whether 
Alkimedon was an éedpos or not. See v. 68. 

The song seems to have been sung immediately after the vic- 
tory during the procession to the altar of Zeus in the Altis. 


Pindar knew Aigina well, and the universal of the Aiginetan . 


odes is often so pegged in the knotty entrails of the particular 
that it is hard to set it free. The victory is the victory of a 
boy, and the dXeinrns, who is entitled to a fair share of the praise 
in all the boy-odes, seems to have a disproportionate space al- 
lotted to him. As an Athenian, Melesias had a certain amount 
of odium to encounter, and P. found it necessary to vindicate 
him by recounting the successes of Melesias as well as the suc- 
cesses of those whom he had trained. Mezger sees in the ode a 
jubilee-tribute to Melesias for the thirtieth victory of his pupils 
(v. 66)—a notion more German than Greek. 

After an invocation of Olympia as the mistress of truth, by 
reason of the happy issue of the oracle delivered by. the diviners 
at the great altar of Zeus (vv. 1-10), the poet says: There are 
other blessings, but Olympia’s prize is the chief. There are oth- 
er gods, but Zeus is the patron of the Blepsiadai, head of their 
race (v.16). Themis, the glory of Aigina, sits by the side of 
Zeus (v. 22). Apollo, son of Zeus, Poseidon, brother of Zeus, take 
Zeus’s son Aiakos to Troy (v.31). Then the poet tells the story 
of Aiakos to show what honor Zeus puts on his son, <Aiakos is 
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guvepyos to the gods (v. 32), and Znvi yevePAi@ (v.16) is echoed in 
Zevs yéver (v.83). So far the poem runs smoothly enough, and if 
the po¢t had returned to the victor after despatching Aiakos to 
Aigina, the ode would be less difficult; but the introduction of 
the trainer jars us, and, in fact, Pindar himself apologizes for it 
(vy. 56). Timosthenes, who ordered the ode—Alkimedon is no- 
where addressed, and his youth is emphasized—required this 
mention of Melesias, who must have been his trainer too; and 
so Pindar dwells on the importance of having an old athlete as 
a trainer both for man (v.63) and boy, both for Timosthenes and 
for Alkimedon. This brings Alkimedon forward again, but he 
is soon lost again in the mention of his race—in the mention of 
the dead sire, who hears in the other world the glory that has 
come to the house. 

The prose line of thought would be: The blessing of Zeus on 
Aiakos was on children’s children; and so the brothers, Timos- 
thenes, trained by Melesias, and now Alkimedon, havé gained 
the prize, at Nemea one, at Olympia the other, both in games of 
Zeus, and even in the lower world the gracious boon is not un- 


_ Known. 


The poem is full of prayers, but Aigina was near the point 
when she would be past praying for. 





The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. According to Béckh the 
mood is a mixture of Dorian and Lydian,in which we should 
have the blending of sadness with manly joy. 

Of the four triads, the first is introductory; the second con- 
tains the brief myth; the last two are divided between Timos- 
thenes, Melesias’s patron, who ordered the ode, and Alkimedon, 
who won the victory. 


Bro. a.—1. Marep: P. makes free use of family figures. So 
O. 7, 70: 6 yevé@dtos axrivey rarnp, P. 4, 176: dowdy marnp ’Op- 
evs, O. 13, 10: "YBpw Képov parépa OpacvipvOorv, N. 5,6: répewav 
parép oivdyOas édmopav, N. 9, 52: Biaray dyrédov maida, P. 5, 
28: “Exabéos bvyarépa Upéghacw. These are not to be effaced, 
as Dissen would have it.—xpvoogrepdvov — caddiorepdver. So 
O. 11 (10), 13: ypvoéas édaias, and P. 10, 40.—2. tv(a): Always 
“where” in P.—3. éparipous texporpdpevor: Pyromancy, divina- 
tion by means of altar flames, was practised by the Iamidai (see 
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O. 6).—apateipGvrat: apd here produces the effect of reverent 
shyness.—épytkepavvov: The thunderbolt is figured on coins of 
Elis. — 4. et tw’ Eyer Adyov: “If (whether) he hath any utter- 
~ ance to make,” “any decision to give.” eZ interrog. also in P. 4, 
164,—5. potopévov .. . Oupo: “ Eagerly seeking.”—6. aperav = 
aperas kdéos, aS O. 7, 89—7. aprvodv: Well chosen for a wrestler. 


’Avr. a’.—8. Gveror: Impersonal. ‘ Accomplishment is accord- 
ed.” The pass. impersonal is not over-common in Greek.—pés 
xdpiw evoeBelas: “In requital of their piety.”—9. @AA(4): Invoca- 
tion renewed with fervor. “Nay.” Comp. O. 4, 6.— evSevSpov 
+. GAgos: See O. 3, 23.—10. orehavadhopiav: Of the winner.— 
11. oév yépas: Such an honor as thine—the wreath of victory.— 
éomynt(ar): The generic relative may omit dy in P. This is, in 
fact, the original form. So O. 3,11; 6,75 al. In &oanrat, € rep- 
resents the reduplication (for ceoz.), and is not dropped. See 
Od. 12, 349.—12. GAAa . . . &yabGv: In prose dda dyabd. This 
reflection is intended to console Timosthenes. The neut. pl. 
with verb pl. is especially appropriate here, as the notion is dis- 
tributive. 


Er. a’.-—15. Tipdodeves: A brother of Alkimedon. On 8¢é after 
voc. see O. 1, 36.—métpos: Here=Moipa.—16. Zyvi yevebdio: 


Every man has his daiper yevéOdAuos (O. 18,105). He who has | 


Zeds yevéOduos has the highest. Comp. P. 4, 167: épxos dupuy pdp- 
rus ora Zevs 6 yevéOXtos apporépors.—mpdhatrov — rpdharrtoyr, 
“illustrious.” —19. €py@: Parallel with écopay, as if the dat. force 
of the inf. were felt (=ée.). The re complements: appearance 
and reality are exhaustive. — Kata Feidos éhéyxov: xara with e. 
Tyrtai. 10,9: atoydver te yévos, kata 8 dyAady cidos eéyxet.—20. 
éEévere: Causative, as O. 5, 8: exapv&e. Comp. P. 1, 32: xapué 
dvéewré viv.—Bodryypetpov: Od. 8,191: Sainxes Sodiynperpor.—21. 
Lodrevpa .. . Ors: O.9,16: Sarecpa. . . Etvopia, O.12,2: Sareipa 
Tiva.—Atvds feviov: Owing to the active commerce of Aigina, 
many suits were brought by strangers before the courts, hence 
the special propriety of £eviov. The probity of the Aiginetans 
was conspicuous. So just below, wavrodamoiow . . . Eévors | kiova 
Saipoviay.—22. mapedpos: So. O. C. 1384: Znyvds Aixn mapedpos ap- 
xaious vdpos.—Goxeitor: “Ts honored,” “ receiveth homage.” N. 
11, 8: cat éeviov Ads doxeira Oguis. The personification is kept 
up. P. 8,108: rdv dudémovr’ aici hpaciy | daipov’ doxjnce. 
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Srp. B'.— 23. ox’ dvOpdreny : Comp. O. 1, 2.— 8... péry: I 
read 66 with the Schol., pémry with Bergk. “Where there is 
heavy weighing in many ways.” ‘“ Where there is much in the 
balance and the balance sways much.” Aigina was a great 
commercial centre; Aiginetan standards were known all over 
Greece, and Aiakos, the son of Aigina, was a famous judge. 
Comp. P. 8, 98: Aiwa, pita parep, EhevOép@ ordr@ | TéAw Tavde 
xduite Al kai xpéoyte ody Aiaxg. This makes the porn significa- 
tion of pémn the more probable. We have to do with the scales 
of justice and the Aiginetan talent. Schol.: érav yap ré ev To 
{vy@ eadpor jj, edxepes THY iodrnta yvdvar~ édy dé Bapd, Sua-yepés: 
—25. Sveradés: More or less pointed allusion to the radn of the 
victor.—@Atepxéa: See P. 1,18; I. 1, 9.—27. xtova: O. 6,2.—Bar- 
poviay: O. 6, 8.—28. ivesrOdaiv: Coming time is a rising sun, 
Neither time nor sun grows weary. But three or four years 
afterwards (456 3B.c.) the island was taken by the Athenians. 
See Thuk. 1, 108. 


*Avt. B’.—30. Awpret Aad taprevopévav: For the dat. see 0. 12,3: 


. tw... kuBepvdvra Ooai | vaes. The island obeys the rule of the 
' Doric folk, as the ships obey the helm of Tyché.—é§ Ataxod: 


“From the time of Aiakos.” Aiakos was an Achaian, but the 
Dorians appropriated the mythic heroes of the tribes they suc- 
ceeded, especially as the chiefs were often not Dorian. Note 
that we have to do with oracle and prophecy from the begin- 
ning of the ode. — 31. mais 6 Aarots: The partnership is well 
known. Il. 7,452 (Poseidon speaks) :-rod & [sc. reixeos] émAn- 
govrat, TO €y® Kai BoiBos “ArddAeyr | jp@ Aaopédoyte modicoapev 
dOAjnoavre.—evpupédov: Poseidon is also edpuBias (O. 6, 58) and 
evpvoberns (O. 13, 80), and Evpimudos is his son (P. 4, 38), —82. 
péddovres eri... revEar (— emiredEa): The aor. after ities as O. 
7,61; P.9,57. The pres., O0.8,64. P.does not use the normal 
future. — orépavov: “ Battlement.” Comp. P. 2, 58: etorepdver 
dyuiay.—33. qv Sr: Not a harsh hyperbaton. — vw = orédavor. 
If a mortal had not joined in the work, the city could never 
have been taken (Schol.).—36, AéBpov ... kamvév: Cf. P. 3, 40: 
aéhas dBpov “Adaicrov. Ad8pos in Homer is used of wind and 
waye, river and rain; in P. the sphere is different. 


’Er. B'.—37. Spdwovtes ... of BVo pév... els 8(€): Distributive 
apposition, much more vivid than the genitive use. -yAav«oi is 
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glossed by doBepdpOarpo. For the basilisk glare, see P. 4, 249: 
yAavxora . . . df, O. 6, 45: yAavkdres Spdxovres.—véov = vewori. 
—38. éoadAdpevor: The conative present is translated by the 
Schol. BovAcpevor eioeAGeiv.— kametov — xarémerov. We should 
have expected xammerov. The two who fell were Achilles and 
Aias; the one who entered was Neoptolemos, son of Achilles 
(Schol.).—39. ad: “On the spot.”—arvfopévw: Hardly seems 
applicable to the representatives of Achilles and Aias. The 
Scholiast feels this, for we find in the paraphrase ey &ry éyévovro* 
aréOavoy ydp.—39. yvxas Bédov: Contrast the choked serpents 
of N. 1,46: dyyopevors d€ xpdvos | Wuxas arérvevorev pedéoy apdror. 
—A0. Bodoas: “ With a cry” (of victory). Mythical serpents 
may make mythical outcry. The aor. part. is not prior to the 
leading verb. Cf. O. 9, 15.—41. avriov: “ Adverse,” with répas 
(Schol.). —éppatvey — diadoy(dpevos, Scavoovpevos (Schol.). Not 
satisfactory. The Scholia give also épév, Ocardpevos pointing to 
a corruption in dpyaivev. A possible translation is “ Apollo 
straight came rushing on and openly (ayrioy) declared the prod- 
igy.” Comp. Od. 17, 529: epyeo, Sedpo Kddeooor, ty” dytiov avras 
éviomn.—42. dpoi reais... épyaciars: “ About (and by reason of) 
the works of thy hands.” ‘“ Where thou hast wrought.” The 
weak point is indicated Il. 6,433: map’ epwedy, &vOa pdduora | 
dpBards eare mots Kal eridpopoy emdero Teixos.---Atonetar: Prae- 
sens propheticum. — 44. weppOév... Aids: The construction is 
lightened by ddacpa Kpovida, K. being the subjective genitive. 


Srp. y'.—45. Gpferar: Acc. to the Schol. ad. =dpynv AjwWerat. 
“The capture will begin with the first generation and (end) 
with the fourth.” Better dp&era, “will be swayed.” So Hdt. 3. 
88, dpxOnoopua., like so many -@7coua futures, being late. Bergk 
conjectures pyéera. pagera, though lacking early proof, has a 
vigorous ring.—46, terparous: These numbers have given trouble, 
so that it has been proposed to read with Ahrens and Bergk 
repraras (Aeol.) = rpiraros (Meister, Gr. Dial. 1,43). The gene. 
slogy is this: 
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The Schol. remarks that Aiakos is excluded in zporois and in- 
cluded in rerpdrows. Epeios was the builder of the famous 
wooden horse. Telamon aided Herakles and Iolaos in the first 
capture of Troy. N. 3, 36: Aaopédovra 8 evpvabenjs | Tehapav 
"Ida wapacrdras av Erepoev.—edga: Apollo is usu. Aogias. Cf. 
note on O. 6,61.—47. Eavov: The prepos. is often suspended in 
P. See 0.9,94; P. 1,14; P.4,130,and elsewhere. Zdvdos, the 
divine name of the Sxduavdpos. Il. 20,74: dy ZdvOov Kxadéovor 
Geoi, dvdpes Se Skdpavdpov.—yrey” 4: The codices have #mrevye or 
ijrevyev.— Apaldvas: The friends of Artemis, who lived on the 
Thermodon. Apollo goes from river to river. Cf. 0. 6, 58: ’AA- 
eG karaBas exdreooe . . . ro§opdpov Addov Geodparas oKomdy.— 
“Iotpov: O. 3, 14.—48. "Opaotpiawa: So also P. 2,12; N. 4, 86. 
—tr Iotpa... tavvev: Cf. O. 2,99: ei roe “Akpdyavtt travicats. 
For the gender, O. 7, 81.—50. émoréyrov: “Bringing home.”— 
51. Setp(o): To Greece from Troy and so to Aigina,—év’ ‘Trois 
xpuoéais: so 0. 1,41: xpvodaiow ay’ irra. 


"Avr. y'.—52. Se.pa8(a): The Isthmus or “neck” of land (Schol.). 
—Sairixdurav: “Feast-famed.” So Bergk for daira xduray, formed 
like Acuumdéxros, N. 9, 52.—53. teprvdv... ov8év: The contrast is 
between the life of the gods and the life of men. Apollo is happy 
in three places, Poseidon in two. But human beings are not 
equally happy everywhere. Timosthenes was victorious at Ne- 
mea, Alkimedon at Olympia. An Athenian would not be at 
home in Aigina, nor an Aiginetan at Athens. This common- 
place prepares, after a fashion, the way for tle inevitable mention 
of Melesias.— 54. MeAnoia: An Attic trainer. See N. 4 and 6, 
end. No favorite in Aigina, as we may gather from P.’s cau- 
tious tone.—é& ayevetwv KiBos: See note on O. 1, 2: vuxri mip. 
“Glory from training beardless youths.”—4évé8papov tpve: A bold 
equivalent of avipyyoa. Comp. the use of dueésévar, dieedOeiv, 
and Simon. Amorg.10: ri raidra paxpay bia Méyov dvédpapo v; 
“If I have traversed in song to its full height the glory of Mele- 
sias.” This is the objection of the cavillers, dramatically put in 
the aor.,and not in the fut. P.uses the fut. only once certainly 
(fr. VII. 4, 15) in the protasis ofa conditional sentence, and ¢? with 
aor. subj. is generic. See 0.6,11.—55. yh Badérw: The 3 p. aor. 
imper. with 7) is much more common than it is sometimes repre- 
sented to be.—56. wai... xdpw: The whole passage is much dis- 
puted. The sense seems to be: Do not envy the glory of Mele 
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sias gained from his teaching art; he hath practised what he 
taught. If he taught boys to win, he himself won as a boy a 
wrestling -match; nay, won afterwards, as a man, the pankra- 
tion. To train is easier for him that knows himself what strug- 
gle means. Foolish it is not to learn in advance, for giddier are 
those that have not tried. So he, as teacher and as athlete, could 
better tell what the prizers should do. By emphasizing Melesias’ 
own achievements, P. justifies Alkimedon in employing him, and 
tries to salve the wounded feelings of the Aiginetans.—Nepéq... 
xapiw: Comp. v. 83: xkéopov "OAvpria.—57. épéw: The old modal 
use of the future = ¢y@ cimeiv.—tavtav = rovavray, the same kind 
of honor that Alkimedon gained—a victory in wrestling.— 
avipav pdxav: Leop. Schmidt calls this a metaphor, as p. cannot 
be used literally ofa game. Still ed@vpdyay (O. 7, 15) is-used of 
@ boxer. 


"Er. y'.—59. 7d Si8dEacGar: Only a more intense d.ddéa, “To get 
one’s men into training.” The two articular infinitives are note- 
worthy, as the construction is somewhat rare in P. The demon- 
strative sense is still perceptible. - ‘This thing of teaching.”— 
62. Keiva... pya: The addy, the mayxpariov.—eivos: Melesias. 
63. tpémos: ‘ Training.” —65. ’AAkiyédov .. . EAdv: In prose usu. 
ro "AAkuédovra édeiv. See P, 2, 23.—66. vixav tpraxorrav: Mez- 
ger thinks that the apparently aisproportionate space allotted to 
Melesias is to be accounted for partly by this round number. It 
was a professional jubilee for the old dXeimrns. See Introd. 


Srp. 6'.—67. tixg... 8aipovos: So P. 8,53: riya Gedy, N. 4,7: 
ovv Xapirov toxa, N. 6, 27: ody Oeod dé rixa.—ov« Gparhaxov: Neg. 
expression of rvyov. dd. often in tragic poets = duapray. — 68. 
rérpacw: The most simple way of fulfilling the conditions is to 
suppose sixteen contestants, eight pairs, four bouts, the victors 
in each bout wrestling off the ties. Alkimedon, as the final 
victor, would then have thrown his four boys. If an édedpos, or 
“odd man,” is assumed at any point in the match, the calcula- 
tion is more complicated, and the number may be as low as nine. 
With nine contestants (four pairs and an éqedpos), the fourth 
bout would have been wrestled by the victor and the é@edpos of 
the third. In this way Alkimedon might have thrown four boys, 
provided he was not himself an édedpos, which is an unnecessary 
inference drawn by some commentators from vy. 67: riya pev Sai- 
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povos. The épedpos was considered lucky because he came with 
fresh strength to contend with a wearied victor, but if Alkime- 
don was to be an édedpos at all and defeat four boys personally 
and not by proxy, there must have been at least five bouts. In 
any case, the épedpos seems to have drawn lots with the others at 
the end of each bout, so that the same person was not necessarily 
épedpos throughout. The “reasonable plans” vary according to 
the editors. See P. 8, 81.—éme6yjxaro: “ Put off from himself” as 
something hateful. Comp. O.10 (11), 43: veikos d€ kpeoodver | 
anroéa@ dropov.—yviois: Emphasis on the important element, 
as in érAa kai Aavdas . . . déuas (Soph.); cbévos nysdver (O. 6, 22), 
yvia being the main thing in wrestling. So N.7, 73: ai@om mpiv 
ddig yviov éureceiy (of a pentathlete saved from wrestling). 
Comp. Il. 23, 726: xéy’ dmibev koAnra tvxav, iwéduce SE yvia.— 
69. véerov, xré.: vy. is the return to the town, ariporépay yhéocay 
refers to the jibes and jeers of enemies in the gate, émixpudor 
oizoy to the slinking to the mother’s house by the back way. 
Comp. the parallel passage, P. 8, 81: rérpaow S eumeres iwodev 
| w@parerot xaxd povéwy | Tois ovre vootos éuas |} émadmvos ev 
Tivéiad: xpidn | ovdé podrdvtay map parép’ audi yéAws yAvkis | 
dpoev xapw* xara Navpas 8 exOpav ardopa | mraocovti, cvppopa 
dedaypévor. There is a savagely boyish note of exultation in both 
passages. — 71. avriwadov: “That wrestles with.” — 73. dppeva 
mpatats — ed mpaéas, as P. 8,52: dvria mpage = xaxds mpd€et. 


*Avr. &.—T4. GAN épé: The drcinrns teaches, the poet sings, 
the victor, being a boy, gets only a boy’s share.—75. yeip@v dwrtov 
---émivixov: “The victorious prime of their hands,” “the fruit 
of their victorious hands,” Kapméy dy ai xeipes airav fveyKay. 
Comp. P. 10, 23: xepoiv 7 modav dpera xpatnoas. Melesias is 
praised, N. 9, end: deddivi kev | raxos Ou’ ddwas eixdCoupe MeAnoiay 
| XEtpay Te kal isxvos dvioyov.—Breyrddars: The dative empha- 
sizes the gain. —76. @vdAoddpav: Cf. P. 9,133: modAa per Keivor 
| dixoy PUAN Em Kai orehavovs.—78, Kav = xard.—épdopévov : The 
MSS. have ép8épevoy, which is harsh. The expression kara vdpoy 
€pdew is sacrificial. So Hes. Theog.416: kai yap viv ére rod tis 
émyOovior avOpamey | épdav iepa kaka kara vdpov iAdoknrat. 
ra vopipa, iusta, often of funeral rites.—79. od kévig: On the free 
position of the neg., see O. 1, 81.—80. ovyydvev Kedvav xdpw: The 
dust does not hide (from the dead) the noble grace of (their liy- 
ing) kinsmen. As the dead are not insensible of rites paid in 
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their honor, so they are not blind to the glory gained by their 
kindred. 


Er. 5.—81, “Eppa: Hermes is Wvyoropuros, and has a right to 
an extemporized daughter ’AyyeAia, who plays the same part as 
the well-established "Hy# does, O. 14, 21.—Idtov ... KahAupa- 
xe: Iphion is supposed to be the father, and Kallimachos the 
uncle, of Alkimedon.—83. kécpov "OdAvpria: Cf. v. 56.—ogt... 
yéver: yévec is not epexegesis to ogi. ox depends on the com- 
bination yéve: dmacey, “made a family gift to them.” See O. 2, 
16.—84. éoha 8 én’ éodois: ei is— “heaped on.” See O. 2, 12; 
11 (10), 18.—86. evxopar: Asyndeton, as often in prayers. Zeus 
is invoked. Cf. O. 1, 115.— Gpoi kaddv poipa: The dat. of the 
thing at stake, as mepi with dat.—8ixéBovdov: “Of divided 
mind.” Zeus is not to make (6éuev) Nemesis double-minded. 
She is not to waver; she is to be a steady friend. P. 10,20: py 
POovepais ex Oedy | perarporias emixipoaerv, N. 10, 89: od yroua 
ditAdav Oéro [Zevds] Bovdny. It must be remembered that matters 
were émi Evpod dxuns in Aigina. Others, ‘“ Of different mind,” 
“hostile.” dcx. véueow 8., “to rouse factious discontent” is too 
colorless. —87. @yev = émayav. Comp. O. 2,41: ovr . . . Moip(a) 

..€mi ti kal mp ayet.—88. abrovg = rods BAeYiddas. 
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Tue date of this ode is uncertain, and the Scholiasts are at 
variance. According to Béckh the victory was won Ol. 81 (456 
B.c.), shortly after a Pythian victory, Ol. 80, 3 (458 B.c.), which is 
celebrated in this ode together with the Olympian one (v. 13). 
Leopold Schmidt finds that Béckh’s computation agrees with 
his theory of P.’s poetical decline. Fennell puts the date Pyth. 
30 (468 B.c.), acc. to one Scholiast, on the ground that at the 
later date (456) the Lokrian oligarchy was threatened, if not 
overthrown, by the Athenians. Cf. Thuk. 1,108. Besides his 
many local successes, Epharmostos had been victorious in all 
the great national games, and was, consequently, a mepiodovixns. 
Pindar tells us all we know of him—his noble personal appear- 
ance (y. 119), his ancient stock (v. 58), his intimacy with Lam- 
promachos, also a friend of Pindar’s (v. 90). 

The song was sung in Opus at a festival of Aias Oiliades. 
The assumption of a banquet gives more point to v.52. The 
Lokrians are better known to us through the Epizephyrian rep- 
resentatives of the stock than by the members of the family that 
remained in Central Greece, and for us Optntian Lokris is more 
lighted up by this ode of Pindar’s (v. 24) than by the rude in- 
scriptions, which doubtless give a false impression of the people 
(Hicks, Hist. Inser. No. 63). Writing may be rude, and song, 
for which the Lokrians were famous, refined. The position of 
woman among the Lokrians seems to have been exceptionally 
influential, and even one who knew nothing of Lokris and the 
Lokrians could hardly fail to be struck by the predominance of 
woman in this ode. Pindar is a manner of “ Frauenlob,” at any 
rate, but here “das Ewig-Weibliche” is paramount. Archilo- 
chos does not suffice; we must have the Muses (vy. 5). Lydian 
Pelops is mentioned for the sake of the dowry of his bride, 
Hippodameia (v.10). Themis and Eunomia (v. 15) are the pa- 
tronesses of the renowned city, mother of the Lokrians (v, 22). 
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The city is the city of Protogeneia (v.44). Opus, son of Zeus 
and an Epeian heroine (v. 62), bore the name of his mother’s 
father (v. 67). When Menoitios is mentioned, his mother is not 
forgotten (v. 75); Achilles is only Thetis’s son (v. 82). 





The fundamental thought is ro dé @ua xpariorov dmav (v. 107). 
It matters not that in the previous song P. had sung: dyv@pov de 
To pr mpopabeiy (O. 8, 60). Here no Melesias is to be praised. 
The gua comes from God; hence P. sings, dvev dé Oeod veovyape- 
voy ov okaléTepoy xpny exaorov (v.111). The poem is full of the 
strange dealings, the wonderful workings of the deities, of the Su- 
preme, culminating in the story of Protogeneia and her son. The 
fortune of Lydian Pelops (v. 10) reminds us of Poseidon. The 
dowry of Hippodameia was a gift of God, as Pindar’s garden of 
song was allotted him by Fate (v. 28). The Charites are the be- 
stowers of all that is pleasant. Men are good and wise according 
to the will of Heaven (vy. 30). If Herakles withstood the gods 
themselves (vy. 32), it is clear that there was a greater god within 
him. That god was Zeus, and P., after deprecating impiety tow- 
ard the gods, tells of the marvels Zeus hath wrought. Behold 
the miracle of the stones raised up as seed to Deukalion and 
Pyrrha. That is the decree of Zeus, aiokoBpdvta Aws aiog (v.45). 
Behold the deluge abated. That is the device of Zeus, Znvds 
réxvais (v.56). Protogeneia is caught up (v. 62). Zeus interferes 
again to give life to the dying house (v. 64). 

Epharmostos has been singularly favored by nature and fort- 
une. Nature and fortune mean God, and the narrative of his 
successes closes the poem with a recognition of the divine decree 
that made him quick of hand, ready of limb, and valorous of eye. 

The Lokrian or Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are light and fes- 
tive. They whirr like arrows (v. 12), they flame (v. 24), they 
speed faster than mettlesome horse or winged ship (v. 25). 


The first triad contains the introduction. The myth, the story 


of the heroine who made Opus what it was, is announced in the 
first epode, the theme of which is continued in the second triad. 
After unfolding his moral (dya6oi S€ kai codol xara Saipov’ avdpes 
éyévoyro), P. resumes the myth, v. 44, tells of Deukalion and Pyr- 
rha and the stone-folk, and the union of Zeus and the ancestress 
of Opus and the Opuntian nobles. About the city thus founded 
gathered nobles of different Grecian lands, chief of them Menoi- 
tios, father of Patroklos. From this story, which shows what 
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God can do, P. passes, at the close of the third triad, to the 
achievements of the descendants of this favored stock, and, in 
the last triad, recounts the exploits of Epharmostos. 


Srp. a.—1. "ApxtAdxov péAos: The Schol. has preserved two 
lines of this famous hymn to Herakles: @ kxadXivixe yaip’ dvaé 
“Hpdkiees | adrés re kat “Iddaos, aixpnra S00. The hymn was 
called simply xad\Ainixos, the burden being cadXivxe, and in the 
absence of music ryveAAa, an imitative word, represented the 
lyre. Comp. Ar. Ach. 1227. It was the “See the conquering 
hero comes” of the Greek, and was sung in honor of the Olym- 
pian victors at the evening procession, unless a special poem was 
ordered.—2. devaev: Has the effect of a participle, O. 2, 93,—é 
tpimddos: The burden was repeated three times.—kexAades: One 
of the onomatopoetic perfects which denote intense, not com- 
pleted, action. ‘“ With its full ringing burden,” “with its note 
thrice swelling.”—3. a&yepovetoar: Acc. to the Schol., one of the 
companions of the victor struck up in the absence of a musician. 
In Ar. 1. c. Dikaiopolis himself chants the cadAivixos without re- 
serve.—5. éxatraBédov: P. keeps up this figure unusually long, as 
it is especially familiar. See O.1,112; 13,93; P.1,12, and else- 
where.—6. gowixootepérav: The words swell with the theme. 
We, too, speak of the “red levin,” Hor. rubente | deatera sacras 
jaculatus arces. —7. éwivenar: Only here in P. It has an artil- 
lery sound, “sweep,” “rake” (comp. émddéyer, v. 24), and is 
used chiefly of destructive agency. So of fire, Hdt. 5,101; Pol. 
14, 5,7; Diod. Sic. 14,51; of plague, Thuk. 2,54; Diod. Sic. 12, 
12; of foes, Plut. Caes. 19; Pomp. 25. P. delights in the oxy- 
moron. Comp. O. 6, 46: duweudet io, and yAvkdy duoror, Vv. 12. 
é., then, is not “aim at,” but “send arrow after arrow at,” “sweep 
with hurtling flight.” — 8. axpwrypiov: Kronion. — 11. ‘Iwmo8a- 
pelos: Recalls O.1,70. .The Schol. notes that é$vov is not used 
in the regular Homeric sense, as P. 3, 94, but as hepyn, “ dowry.” 


*Avr. a .—12. yAviv ... duordv: Homer’s mixpds duords, Il. 23, 
867, or “biting arrow,” was to P. as to us a “bitter arrow.” 
Hence the antithesis yAvkiv.—13. IIv0évd8(e): Epharmostos had 
won a victory at Pytho also, Pyth. 33 = Ol. 80, 3 (458 B.c.), acc. 
to one Schol. One arrow for Pytho, a shower of bolts for Olym- 
pia.—xaporeréwv: Here with reference to arrows that fall to the 
ground without reaching their mark, — 14. api wadaicpacw: 
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Sce P. 2, 62.—oédppryy’ édediLov: The ddppuryé takes the place of 
the Bids. éAeXi€wy is properly used of the ddppryé, P. 1, 4.—15. 
keds é§ “Omdevtos: On the gender, comp. O. 3,2: KAewdy “Axpd- 
yavra. Pindar shows a special interest in the Lokrians (v. 28), 
and this has given rise to many historical fancies on the part of 
scholars.—aivyoas: Aor., the result, as €AeAifoy, pres., is the pro- 
cess. Dissen puts a full stop after ‘Omdevros, and makes aiynaats 
an opt. unnecessarily.—16. O€yis: The family-tree of such ab- 
stractions often gets its branches twisted, but P. consistently 
makes Evvopia daughter to Géus, O. 13, 8—Ovyarnp ... ot: “ She 
that is daughter to her”—not “her daughter.” N. 7, 22 is not 
a parallel] (Erdmann).—Aé€doyxev: The sing., v. 89.—21. orepdvev 
awro: Cf. O. 5,1: crepavev dwrov yhuxiyv. The distributive plural 
is genuinely Greek. Comp. I. 3 (4), 48: rév dreipdrev yap ayve- 
aro. otwrai. Yet dwro. occurs only here and N. 8,9: jpoey 
adwto..—kavtav: To renown” (predicative). 


Er. a’.— 23. pthav wodw: Comp. v. 89.—24. padepais émupdéyov 
Go8ais: padepds is painfully dazzling. So. O. R. 190: "Aped re 
Tov padepor, ds viv Preyer pe. ps. d.is almost an oxymoron. P. 5, 
45: o€... préyovrs Xadpires, N. 10,2: préyerar & dperais pupiats, 
I. 6 (7), 23: préyerar & iomAdKowcr Moicas, P. 11,45: rev eippooiva 
te kai S6€ emipdéyer. See note on y. 7.—26. twowrépou: Is the 
ship a winged thing (a bird) or a finny thing (a fish)? Od. 11, 
125: €petpd, ra Te Trepa vnvot TéAOVTat. dad proves nothing in 
favor of oars, because tmdmrepos is alatus quocumque modo et qua- 
cumque corporis parte (Tafel). Transl. “ Winged.”—28. et otv 
Tit popidio wakdpa: The condition is merely formal. This is 
the key-note of Pindar’s poetic claims. Here he is tilling the 
garden of the Charites. The flaming darts of song are changed 
into flowers (dv@ea tyver, v. 52), with which the keeper of the 
garden of the Charites pelts his favorites (P. 9, 183: woAAa pev 
keivot Sixov Purr’ em kai aredavovs) as he showered arrows before. 
Comp. P. 6,2: dpovpay Xapirav, N. 10, 26: Kai “Io@uot Kai Nepéa 
arépavoy Moicaow edox apdoa. For the shift comp. N. 6,31: ard 
togéov ieis, V. 37: Tvepidwr dpdras.—30. ayaboi ... kai copoi: The 
brave and the wise, the hero (Herakles) and the poet (Pindar). 
Comp. P. 1,42: kai codoi cai yepoi Brarai.—Kata Saipov(a) = kar’ 


3 
aiwap. 


Srp. B’.—81. éyévovr(o): Empiric aorist.—émel: “ Since” (were 
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this not so), ‘“‘ whereas,” “ else.”—32. oxvtadov = poradov. Post: 
Homeric. Peisandros of Rhodes first endowed Herakles with 
the Oriental and solar club.— xepotv: See P. 3,57.—33. avix(a): 
“ What time.” P.1,48. P. rolls three several fights into one— 
the fight of Herakles with Poseidon in Messenian Pylos, because 
the sea-god’s son, Neleus, would not purge him of the bloodguil- 
tiness of the murder of Iphitos; the fight with Hades in Eleian 
Pylos, because he had carried off Kerberos; the fight with Apol- 
lo, because he had stolen a tripod to avenge the refusal of an 
oracle. So the Scholiast.—éapq@i IT.: O. 1, 17.— pede: “ Pressed.” 
—34. wohepiLev: meAeuiwy (Thiersch and Bergk) is specious, but 
we should expect réfov. Homer does not use rodepifew of single 
combat, but that: is not conclusive.—35. péBdoev: Hades’ wand is 
akin to the caduceus of Hermes, with its well-known miraculous 
power. Herakles could meet not only two, but three—could 
match his oxvradoy against Poseidon’s jagged trident, Apollo’s 
clangent bow, and Hades’ magic wand, because he was supported 
by his sire. Genius is a match for the divine, is divine. Hera- 
kles is a xara Saipov’ avnp, as P.is a xara Saipov’ dowdds. Comp. 
v. 28. Observe that P. only carries out the thesis dyaOoli xara 
Saipov’ eyévovro with Herakles as proof. The codoi he leaves 
untouched, as savoring of presumption.—38, amd... pipov: P. 
is overcome by his own audacity. A little more and he had 
matched himself against all the gods and goddesses of song. 
Comp. the sudden start of O. 1,52: adiorayar.—40. Td ye Aordo- 
pqoa... Td kavyao0ar: Both objectionable; a very common use 
of the articular infinitive. See O. 2,107. XAdowWopyaa involves 
taking sides. In tense, Aodoppoa matches piov. kavyacOa 
and Aaddyer go together. od Sei Aowopyca .. piov. Set pH 
kavxaoOa .”. yi) Aaddyer. So P. leaves the divine warriors facing 
each other, and holds his peace about his own powers. 


"Avr. B’.—42. paviarow troxpéxer: “Keeps in unison with the 
discordant notes of madness.”—43. wéAepov payav re: The com- 
bination of two substantives with re is common enough in this 
poem, so vy. 16, 43, 46,75, 89. It is very rare in model prose, and 
hence it may be noted as a curiosity that it is exceptionally com- 
mon in Plato’s Timaios—Timaios being an Epizephyrian Lokri- 
an.—44, yopis a0avdrwv: y., “apart from,” “ aside from.” —¢épors : 
Amper. opt. ‘“ Lend.”—IIpwroyevelas: P. seems to have been very 

:* familiar with local myths of the Lokrians. The story as told by 
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Mezger, after Béckh and Bossler, is as follows: Deukalion and 
Pyrrha, grandchildren of Iapetos (comp. Hor. Japeti genus) 
escape the deluge by taking refuge on Parnasos. When the 
waters subsided, by the devices of Zeus (v. 56), they descended 
from the mountain (v. 46) to Opus, where, in consequence of an 
oracle of Zeus, they founded the first town (v. 47), and made the 
Stone people. To these belonged “the hundred mothers” from 
whom the Lokrian nobles were descended, as, indeed, the promi- 
nence of women among the Lokrians generally is a significant 
fact. The royal race to which Epharmostos is supposed to have 
belonged traced their descent from Deukalion and Pyrrha down 
to Lokros in the male line, and from his adopted son Opus in 
the female. Lokros was the last of his house, and the race was 
about to die out with him, but Zeus carried off Protogeneia, 
daughter of Opus of Elis, and granddaughter of Protogeneia, 
daughter of Deukalion and Pyrrha; was united to her in the 
Mainalian mountains, and brought her to the childless Lokros, 
her cousin, as his wife. Lokros called the offspring of the 
younger Protogeneia after her father Opus, and gave him the 
throne. The fame of Opus spread, and many settlers came to 
him, none dearer than Menoitios.—45. aiohoBpévra Aids: A thun- 
derbolt was the token on the coins of the Lokrians. ’*Ozoids is 
supposed to be connected with the “eye of God,” lightning.— 
48. épé8apov: They are of the same commonwealth, not of the 
same blood. Comp. the Herakleidai and the Dorians.—51. egw: 
Refers to Aaoi, “in their honor.”—otpov Atyév: ofwos is more fre- 
quently a figurative path. So Engl. “way” yields more and 
more to “road.” Comp. O. 1, 110: 68ds Adyev, and Hymn. in 
Merc. 451: adyAads oipos aowdns (Hom. oiyn).—52. alive... vewré- 
pev: This is said by the Schol. to be an allusion to a sentence 
of Simonides, who, in blaming P.’s new version of a myth, said, 
fr. 75 (Bergk): e&edéyxee 6 véos oivos otra (od 7d, Schneidew.) reé- 
pvat Sapov aumédov: 6 dé pdOos de kevedppav. P. retorts by in- 
sisting on the difference between wine and song. Men want old 
wine and new song, the former a universal, the latter an Homeric 
sentiment, Od. 1, 352: rhy yap dowdy paddov emixdelove’ dvOperrot, 
| # Tis dkovovtecot vewratn auduréAnra. The story has so little 
warrant that it ought not to weigh, as it does with some, in fix- 
ing the date of the ode. Simonides died 456 B.c. 


"Er. B’.—53. Aéyowrt pav: pay with a note of defiance. Cf. P. 
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8, 88: A€yovra: pay, and especially P. 1, 63. The challenge does 
not refer to the old tale of the deluge, but to the new version of 
the line of Opus. I renounce the examination of the spider-web 
speculations that have been spun about the relations of Elis and 
Opus.—57. avrhov: “ The flood,” which rises as the water that 
rises in the hold of a ship, the regular meaning of dyrdos. Cf. P. 
8,12. The earth appears as a leaky vessel.—éAeiv: “‘ Drained.”— 
xetvov: The reference is much disputed. «.=Aadéy (Dissen) ; «.= 
AevxaXiovos TMvppas re (BOckh), which is the more likely by reason 
of the emphasis on “Iazertovidos pitAas.—58. tpérepor mpdyovor : 
Refers to Epharmostos and his family.—59. ‘Iamervovidos: See O. 
3, 14.—60. kotpo. kopav: Stress is laid again on the distaff side, 
and it is hard to resist the inference that the novelty of P.’s story 
consists in dissociating Protogeneia from the Aaoi, the child of 
Deukalion and Pyrrha from their stone offspring; hence aépxaGev. 
—60. xopav ... Kpovdav: Used by poetic extension for Protoge- 
neia the younger and Zeus, the pl. for the sing., as in fr. IV. 3, 
11: yovov traroy pev Tatépav pedréuev yuvatk@y Te Kadpecav 
éuodoy (of Dionysos). Bornemann’s xdpas ... peprarov is a purely 
arbitrary simplification.—éyx@pior Baoidfjes: eyyapioe is used in 
opposition to émaxroi. “A purely native line of kings until...” 


Srp. y.—61. mpiv "Odvpmios ... éverxev: The Schol. makes a 
full stop at aie/,and considers mpiy an adverb, with yap omitted 
=npérepov yap. But piv requires a standard of reference and 
aici forces a close combination. mpiv with the ind. always means 
“until,” which here marks the introduction of new blood.—62. 
ékahos: Acc. to Schol.=Adpa. Comp. Il. 8,512: py pay dorovdi 
ye vey emBaiey Exndot, with reference to an escape under cover 
of the night (da vixcra).—63. ply6y: Cf. O. 6, 29.—Matvadiarow 
_& Bepais: In Arkadia.— 64. Aoxp@: Not merely mpds Aoxpdv. 

Cf. O. 1, 46.—aisv: “ Time.” —épdpais: As a weight of sorrow.— 
65. qxev—géepev. Comp. P. 3,15: pépovoa oméppa beod xabapdr. 
—68. éxddeoo’é viv... Expev: With the same fulness as O. 6, 56: 
karebapiEev kadeiobar.—71. wédw Smracev: Acc. to another tradi- 
tion (Eustath. on Il. 2,531), Lokros had been forced to yield to 
Opus. 


"Avr. y'.—72. adixovro 8 For: For the dat. see P. 4, 124, where 
there is a gathering of heroes, as also N.8, 9.—78. “Apyeos: Then 
at the head of Greece.—OnBav: Pindar’s home, Notice the re 
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. te here, the dé... 5é further on; significant change from 
parallelism to contrast.—Apkddes: On account of the joyance 
Mawadiacw ev Setpais.—Ilwwarar: By reason of the Olympian 
games,—74. vidv 8 "Axropos: I]. 11,785: Mevoirvos, "Axtopos vids. 
—'5. Mevoiriov: Patroklos is tenderly treated in the Iliad, and 
often called by his patronymic. So Mevorriddns, Ul. 1, 307; 9, 211; 
11, 608; 16,420; 17, 270; 18,93; Mevorriou vids, Il. 11, 605; 16, 
278. 307. 827; 18, 12.—76. TevOpavros wediov: Comp. I. 7 (8), 49: 
6 [sc.AyiAreds] kal Micvov dumeddev | aiwage Tnrépov péAave pai- 
voev dive wediov. Teuthras was adoptive father of Telephos 
and king of Mysia.—podev. Rarely, as here, with a simple acc, 
(N. 10, 36).—80. Set¥ar | padeiv: Lit. “to show (so as) to (make 
one) perceive,” “to show beyond a doubt.” Comp. N. 6, 9: re- 
kpaiper. .. dev, So. O. R. 792: dpra@oo’ dpar, So. El. 1458: kava- 
Secxvivar ... dpav.— 82. y tus: The MSS. have ydvos, unmetri- 
cal; Schneidewin @eridyvyros, Bergk y é¢os, Mommsen Fiwos, 
Bothe y ius, in which I have acquiesced, though y is a poor 
piece of patchery, as often. 


"Er. y'.—84. oderépas: Homer uses odérepos of pl. only. Of 
sing., “ his,” O. 18, 61; P. 4, 83; I. 5 (6), 33; 1 7 (8), 55; of pl., 
“their,” I. 2,27; P. 10,38. The Scholiast remarks how much 
more honorable Pindar makes the position of Patroklos than 
Homer does. This divergence from Homer in small matters is a 
sign of independence of spirit, not of ignorance. Which of the 
two, Achilles or Patroklos, was ¢paoris, which épapevos, which 
the older, which the younger, was much discussed. See Plato’s 
Sympos. 180.—86. eiqmv: A sudden trarsition. Remember that 
prayer is always in order, and many asyndeta fall under this head, 
0.1, 115. A similar shift is found N. 7,50. P. suddenly remem- 
bers the heavy load he had to carry, the contract list of the vie- 
tories of Epharmostos, and prays for more power. “ May I find 
words.’ Compare Homer’s petition to the Muses, goddesses of 
Memory, before he begins the catalogue of the ships, Il. 2, 484.— 
avayeio8ar: “ For my progress ” through all the victories of Ephar- 


mostos. ava gives the force of “all through.” In N.10, 19: ~ 


Bpaxd po ordp’ dvaynoac Oaz, the figure is effaced; not nec- 
essarily so in I. 5 (6), 56: euol d€ paxpdy macas dvaynoacbat 
dperas. Here ¢yv Mooay didpa, for which see O. 6, 22, keeps the 
figure alive. — 87. mpéagopos: The traditional “ fit,’ whether 
“fit” (for the Muses), “fit” (for the theme), “fit for (ev) the 
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Muses’ car,” “ fit to rehearse” (dvayeio Oat), gives neither satisfac- 
tory sense nor sharp image. If mpdaqopos can be understood as 
mpoohopay mpoodhéper (cf. v. 116), the passage is perfect. P. is 
“a bearer” of precious gifts. He would mount the Muses’ char- 
iot, passing through the long line of victories with a tribute of 
praise to each, and for his attendants he wishes poetic Daring 
aua ample Power.—88. téApa: Comp. 0. 18,11: réApa ré por | 
ed0cia yAdooar dpyvet héyew.—89. Emoto: In y, 16 the concord 
(AeAoyxev) is with the unit produced by re, here with the nearer. 
For the form éo7., see O. 8, 11.— mpogevia: According to the 
Schol. Lampromachos was a mpd€evos of the Thebans and a kins- 
man of Epharmostos. Pindar’s coming is a tribute to affection 
and to achievement. The datives are = é.a with acc.—*AOov: 
In song. Comp. 0. 7,13: xcaréBav.—90. tysdopos: To claim the 
honor due.—pirpats : The pendent woollen ribbons of the wreath ; 
hence, by synecdoche, the garland itself. 


Srp. 8'.—91. €pyov: Cognate acc., being = vikny. Comp. P. 8, 
80.—92. év KopivOov midats: Poetic variation for Isthmus.—xdp- 
pot: Not in the Homeric sense, but = xdpyara. So also Profess- 
or Postgate (Am. Journ. of Phil. IIL, p. 8387). The “horrid” 
(o/ghar) xéppa for “contests” would not be endurable in P., 
who does not tolerate pdya of dyaves, except in a figure (O. 8, 
58).—93. rai 8é: “Some.”—94."Apyet ... év “AGdvats: The omis- 
sion of the preposition with the first and the addition of it to the 
second word occurs sixteen times in P., according to Bossler’s 
count, but, as Bossler himself admits, all the examples are not 
cogent, e. g. O.'7,12; P. 4, 130 (cf. O. 1, 2. 6). Clear are, e. g., P. 
1, 14; 2,59; I.1,29. The principle seems to be the same as the 
omission of the first negative, for which see P. 3, 30; 6,48.—95. 
oviabeis &yevetwy: Bold brachylogy. ‘“ Reft of the beardless,” of 
the privilege of contending with the beardless. Cf. O. 8, 54.— 
97. aud’ dpyupiSecaw: The prize consisted of silver goblets. On 
audi with dat., see O.7,80.—98. dguperet 56d: “With a quick 
sleight of shifting balance.” By this light read So. O. R. 961: 
opixpa mata cdpar eivater por n.—99. awratt: Many a trick 
ends in a fall for the trickster.—100. xixAov: The ring of specta- 
tors.—éooq Bod: Of applause. P. 4, 241; O.10 (11), 80.— 101. 
épatos: P. dwells on the personal beauty of the victors whenever 
he has an excuse. So O. 8,19; 10 (11), 114; N. 3, 19. 
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"Ayr. 8’.—102. 74 8€: “Then again.” 0.13, 55; P.8, 28; 1. 8 (4), 
11.—Ilappaciy orpare: At the Lykaia, in Arkadia, O. 13, 108; 
N. 10, 48.—104. puxpav .. . ev8:avdv ddppaxov aipav: The prize 
was a woollen garment (yAaiva). Comp. Hipponax, fr. 19: yAaivay 
| Saveiay ev xetuave appaxoy piyevs. The games were the Her- 
maia, and were held, according to the Schol., in winter.—émér(€) : 
Never generic in P. except with subj.—105. T[leAAdvq: In Achaia. 
Comp. O. 7, 86; 13, 109. — ovWv8tkos: Schol. paprupet. Comp. O. 
13,108: paprupnoet Avkaiov Bapos.—‘loddov: The Iolaia were 
celebrated near Thebes. Comp. I. 1, 16 foll. On the tomb of 
Iolaos, see P. 9, 90. Amphitryon was buried there also.—106. 
‘Ekevois: The Eleusinia, in honor of Demeter and Koré (r& Gea), 
are mentioned also O. 13,110; I. 1, 57. Bears The dat. aire 
still lingers in the mind. “ Witness to him .. . and to his splen- 
did achievements.” — 107. 1 8€ gv@ kpdticrov Grav: The key- 
note of the poem. A natural reflection after the long list of 
victories due to native endowment in contrast with the fruitless 
efforts of those who have tried to gain glory by mere training 
—the pedevvoi dvdpes (comp. N. 3, 41), whose numberless vent- 
ures come to naught.—111. dvev 5é Qeod, xré.: “Each ungodded 
thing—each thing wherein God hath no part—is none the 
worse (for) remaining quenched in silence.” A good specimen 
of P.’s terse participiality. See note on O.3,6. 7d dvev Oeod is 
To pn va. Deep silence is to bury the didaxrai aperai, but loud 
proclamation (cf. dp6cov dpvca) is to announce the heaven-sent 
valiance of this man.—112. évtt yap GAAat, xré.: Each thing must 
have the blessing of God. Some roads lead further t than others; 
not all of us can prosper in one path of work, The heights of 
skill are steep. Of one Epharmostos has reached the pinnacle. 
For this no silence, but loud heralding. 


"Er. &.— 118. 686v ... pedéra: The Schol. cites Il. 13, 780: 
Dro pev yap axe Oeds moreunia Epya, | DA@ 8 €v ornbecar rick 
véov evpvdra Zevs.—116, rotro . .. GebAov: The emivixvoy. See v. 
87.—117. Spvoar: A howl of defiance, as if P. were a watch-dog. 
To us the word has a note of exaggeration. Hence Ahrens: 
dpvea = ydpvoa, but #. is not worse in its way than the dies diet 
eructat verbum of the Vulgate.—118. Satpovia: Ady., daimovia 
poipa (Schol.). — 119. ép@vr’ GAxdv: “With valor in his eyes.” 


So mip dedopxas, PdBov Bdrérov, Engl., “look daggers.”—120. 


Aldvredy 7’ év Sati Fittdda: With Mommsen. “At the banquet 
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of Oiliades he crowned victorious the Aias-altar.” This seems 
better here than ‘“‘ At the banquet he crowned the altar of Aias 
Oiliades,” the gen. being in apposition with the adj. in -1os, as 
in Topyein xedad:) Secwoio medwpov (Il. 5, 741), Neoropén mapa vni 
HvAovyevéos BaorAjos (Il. 2,54). Ficada for’Ourudda. Aias, son of 
Oileus, was a Lokrian, Il. 2,527: Aoxpa@v & nyeuovevey OtAjos 
raxvs Aias. His effigy is seen on the coins of Opus. The post- 
script -re comes in very well.—éweorepdvege: “ Crowned in com- 
memoration (émi).” So Fennell. -Rather “heaped wreaths 


upon.” 





BOXERS WITH OIL-FLASKS. 
Coin of unknown city. 


OLYMPIA X. (XL). 


THE victory celebrated in this ode was gained by Agesidamos, 
a boy boxer, son of Archestratos of Epizephyrian Lokris, Ol. 74 
(484 s.c.). The following ode (11), composed on the same theme, 
and produced at Olympia immediately after the victory, was put 
after the longer ode in the MSS., because it was fancied to be 
the réxos mentioned v.11. This longer poem was sent to Lokris 
some time afterwards. There is nothing to measure the interval 
that elapsed, and the poet’s expressions of contrition at the long 
delay must be construed poetically. Hermann and Mommsen 
assign it to the next Olympiad, De Jongh and Fennell, who see 
in v.15 an allusion to Anaxilas of Rhegion (68 Introd. O. 1), 
would put it Ol. 76. 

Liibbert has written an elaborate essay (Kiel, 1881) to prove 
that Pindar gave this detailed account of the institution of the 
Olympian games by the Theban Herakles in distinct opposition 
to the traditions of the Eleian priests, who referred the establish- 
ment of the games to the Idaian Herakles, and the Dactyls, his 
brothers. See Paus. 8, 7,6. Lobeck and others consider the 
Eleian legend a late invention, but Liibbert has proved the great 
antiquity of Idaian sites in the Peloponnesos, and this theory 
gives a more plausible explanation of the detail here presented 
than the gratuitous assumption that the poet went into all these 
particulars for the benefit of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, as if the 
Epizephyrians did not have traditions of their own. As a cham- 
pion of the glory of the Theban Herakles against all comers, Pin- 
dar appears in a very natural light. 





The words which form the key to the poem lock the third 
antistrophe and the third epode together, 6 7’ e€eAéyyxav povos | 
aAdbevay éryntupov | Xpdvos (v.59). The poet begins by acknowl- 
edging a debt: Time shamed him. The truth of the first Olym- 
pian games was hidden: Time revealed it. The melody was 
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long suppressed: Time brought it at last, as welcome as the son 
with whom the wife rewards the long-expectant love of the 
aging sire. Time brings roses, Time crowns renewed effort. 
So Herakles suffers repulse. So Agesidamos has a hard struggle, 
but both succeed at last. Xpovos yap etpapns Oeds (Soph.). 

The poem was written in fulfilment of a promise, in payment 
of a debt which the poet poetically feigns that he has forgotten 
(v.4). He calls on the bystanders to read the ledger of his heart 
and see where his creditor stands written; he calls on the Muse 
(Memory) and Truth, the daugater of Zeus, to keep from him 
the reproach of falsehood (v.6). Time has brought the blush 
of shame to him for this heavy arrear of debt (v. 7), but usury 
can make good the failure of prompt payment (v.11). The tide 
of song will wash away the pebble-counters into the depths of 
poesy, and the debt due to Agesidamos and to Lokris shall be 
settled, and favor gained besides with Faithfulness, who inhabits 
- the city of the Zephyrian Lokrians, with Kalliope, who is dear to 
them, as also mail-clad Ares (v.15). But the poet is not the only 
one in debt. Agesidamos would have failed, as Herakles failed 
in the fight with Kyknos, had not Ilas helped him (v.19). So let 
him pay his debt of gratitude to Ilas as Patroklos his to Achilles. 
Native valor, training sharp, and God’s favor can raise a mortal to 
great fame. Only some few reach joy without toil, light without 
darkness (v.25). This tribute paid to Ilas for the training sharp, 
the decrees of Zeus urge the poet to pay another debt—the debt 
due to Herakles for the establishment of the games hard by the 
ancient tomb of Pelops—and the heart of the poem is occupied 
with a detailed account of the origin of the Olympian games and 
the first celebration (vv. 27-85). Herakles is not the Herakles of 
Peisandros (O. 9,32); he is not a lonely knight-errant, he is the 
leader of a host. The version here given bears on its face the 
impress of a strong local stamp. It is not the common story, 
that is evident; and the poet draws a sly parallel between his 
forgotten debts written on the tables of his heart, which Time 
reveals to his shame (ypdvos, v. 8) and the truth which Time has 
brought to light (Xpovos, v.61). The victors, so far as they can 
be traced, are all in the belt of the Peloponnesos with which the 
Lokris of the mother-country had affinity. Arkadia is promi- 
nent, Tegea is there (v. 73),and Mantineia (v. 77), and the con; 
clusion bears the broad mark of the device of the Lokrians—the 
thunderbolt (vv. 86-91). 
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At the close, P. sings how welcome the song must be in com- 
ing, as a late child of one’s old age; and well it may, for song 
alone gives immortality. And now he has fulfilled his promise. 
He has praised the Lokrians, he has praised the son of Arche- 
stratos, a vigorous prizer and a Ganymede for beauty (v. 115). 

The debt is paid, as debts should be paid, with cheeriness, if 
not with promptness. The Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are gay, 
lilting. The poem ends fitly with Kumpoyevet. Mezger calls at- 
tention to the recurrence of yapuw, vv. 14, 19, 86, 104. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction, 
the fifth with the conclusion. The story of the Olympian games 
takes up the central three. There is a little overlapping, but 
not so much as usual. 


2rp. a’.—1, Tov ’Odvpmiovixav: Prolepsis. Emphatic accusa- 
tives naturally seek the head of the sentence.—avdyvere: Famil- 
iar reference to reading and writing, esp. common in Aischylos, 
e. g., P. V. 789: iy eyypadov od pynpoow dédrois hpevav. Comp., 
further, Choeph. 450, Eum. 275, Suppl. 179; Soph. Triptol. fr. 8: 
_ bes & ev hpevds dS€éArowwt rods euovs Adyous. We have here a hu- 
morous search in the poet’s ledger.—4. émAéda0(a)= emdeAnopat 
(Schol.).—Moie(a): The eldest of the old three was Myjun.—. 
*Addbera: With a touch of repentance for the émAéAaba. He had 
forgotten, and so had lied, or seemed to lie. Hence what fol- 
lows: é€pixeroy Wevdéwv éviray. Memory is to find the place, and 
Truth is to discharge the debt.—ép04 = dicaia (Schol.). “ Recti- 
fying hand ;” the hand that scores off the debt.—7. évuray ahuré- 
tevov: Is much more poetic than durofévev with evdeor. For 
a like hy pallage, comp. P. 6,5: Lv6udvixos tuvav Onoaupds, P. 4, 
255: tuerépas axrivos oABov. 


’Avt. a’.—8. 6 péANwv xpdvos: The morrow to which I had long 
postponed my payment has come at last, and has revealed to my 
shame my long arrear of debt.—9. xaraioyuve: The aor. as a per- 
fect. The shame is not in the debt—this, too, is a Oeddparov 
xpéos (O, 3, 7)—but in the delay. Cf. P. 9, 112.—Baév: Comp. O. 
13, 62: Baédy kXapov. The column of figures grows downward, 
deeper and deeper as interest is added to principal.—11. Téxos : 
Not a separate poem (see Introduction ), but payment in full 
with usance added. — épar’ dv: So Schneidewin for the un- 
metrical 6varay of the better, the dvdpay of the inferior MSS. 
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Hermann writes dvdrap, “beneficial ;” in the mercantile sense, 
“a good round interest.” Mommsen, ye réxos avdpav. So also 
Mezger. Fennell, who desiderates proof for dy with imper. in 
P., has épdra. One might be satisfied with Homer’s ody and im- 
per.—adgov: The Schol. refers y. to émipoudar, “the accumula- 
tion of censure.” In view of the technical use of Wados as “a 
counter,” it seems more natural to refer it to the debt; but as 
the émijopuda consists in the accumulation of the Baéd xpéos thus 
rolled up, there is no great divergency in the two views.-——12. 
xopa: The tide of song, as N. 7,12; I. 6 (7), 19.—13. dna te: This 
parallelism is characteristic of P. Comp. O.2,108. How the 
Wave will wash away with its flow the rolling pebble, and how 
this new tide of song will pay my growing debt. ‘How and 
how” =“as... so.” — Kowév Adyov: “The general account.” 
What is due to the victor and the victor’s home. Thus only 
does yap get a clear reference.—14. pidav... és xdpw: “As a 
loving favor,” and thus get thanks for blame.—ticopev: Pindar 
not unaided by Moioa and ’AAdGea. 


*Er. a.—15. "Atpéxera: Not the same with "AAd@eia above. 
a\nGeca is truth, as “ candor;” drpéxeia, “ truth,” as “ straightfor- 
wardness,” “unswerving accuracy,” a business virtue. Fides 
iustitiaque (Dissen). In ’Arpéxeca there may be an allusion to 
the uprightness of Zaleukos, the Lokrian lawgiver. The Lokri- 
ans love honesty. Iam honest. They love song. Ising. They 
are warlike, I will tell of war.—16. Kadduéra: Afterwards es- 
pecially the heroic Muse. Stesichoros, ‘“‘ who bore the weight of 
the epos on the lyre” (Quintilian), was of Lokrian origin.—17. 
xGAKeos “Apns: See O. 11 (10), 19: orpardy aiypardy.— Kvxvera : 
The short a, as in ’Odvccea (Aeolic). Kyknos was slain by He- 
rakles in the grove of the Pagasaian Apollo because he had 
seized the victims destined for the Delphian shrine. So Stesi- 
choros. The poem was doubtless familiar to the Lokrians. The 
nexus is not over-clear. It is tolerably evident, however, that 
the victory of Agesidamos was gained after a hard struggle. 
In the first encounter Kyknos was aided by his father, Ares, and 
Herakles fled acc. to the proverb, ovSé “HpaxAjjs mpds dvo. But 
our Lokrian Herakles, Agesidamos, found his one adversary too 
much for him, and he would have failed, had it not been for the 
help of his trainer, Ilas, whether that help was the training itself 
or encouragement during the struggle. The parallel of Patroklos 
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and Achilles with Agesidamos and Ilas gives reason to suspect 
that the adversary was an ingens Telephus of a boy (O. 9,76). De 
Jongh sees in this an allusion to the struggle between the Lokri- 
ans and Anaxilas of Rhegion.—19. "IAg: The mention of the 
trainer (dAeimrns) is a part, often a large part, of the contract. 
See O. 8,54.—21. "Aytdet TIdtpoxdkos: The Lokrians took an es- 
pecial pride in Patroklos. See 0.9, 75. Patroklos was almost 
universally considered the older of the two, after Homer, II. 11, 
787.—22. Oygais: A trainer is called a Naégia dxova, 1.5 (6), 73. 
The same figure is used by Xenoph. Cyr. 1, 2, 10. 6, 41.—@wvr 
épera: “ Born to achievement.” Cf. N. 7,7: dpera xpibeis. P.’s 
contempt of the d:daxrai dperai (O. 9, 108) is reconcilable with the 


_value of training (doctrina sed vim promovet insitam). 


Srp. B’.— 24. Grovov ... matpol twes: Litotes for “no joy with- 
out toil.” An drovoy xappa would not be singable. Connect 
dos with ydppa above, “a joy that is a supreme light to life.” 
—25. mpé: “ Above.”—Buét@ ddos: Comp. O. 2, 62: avdpi péyyos. 
—26. ay@va: The place, as in Homer, and not the contest.— 
Bépires — Oecpoi, with Avs.—27. cdpatr: O, 1, 93.— wap: O. 1, 20. 
—28. Bwpev eEapidpov: “ Six-numbered of altars” (€&. with dyéva), 
“with altars six in number.” dyypiOyos with the gen. is not par- 
allel. Hypallage, as with Wevdéwv evmay adurdgevoy (vy. 6), would 
be scarcely more harsh, On the six altars, see O. 5,5. The passage 
is corrupt.—30. Kréarov: Kteatos and Eurytos, sons of Poseidon, 
had attacked Herakles and slain most of the army that he had 
brought from Tiryns, and so prevented him from exacting the 


pay due him from their uncle, Augeias. In requital, Herakles — 


lay in ambush for them near Kleonai, as they were on their way 
from Elis to the Isthmus, slew them, marched against Augeias, 
and put him to death. With the booty thus acquired he estab- 
lished the Olympian games. See O. 2, 3.—é&pdpova: Physically. 
Such an dytpov was Absalom, 2 Sam. 14,25: From the sole of 
his foot even to the crown of his head there was no blemish in 
him. Such an dpiper was Aigisthos, Od. 1, 29. 


Avr. B'.—81. Atvyéav Adtpiov . .. proOdv bwépBrov: Chiastic po- 
sition, especially effective at the end of the verse. Adrpioy = dyri 
Tis Natpeias, the well-known menial service of cleansing the stalls. 
“That he might exact of Augeias, despite unwillingness and o’er- 


weening might, the wage for his menial service.” Some com- 
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bine brépBiov with picddv. — 33. mpdooorto: See O. 3, 7.— td 
KaAeovay: In Argolis. Kleonai was on the crest of a hill. Hence © 
imd.— 34, Kal Kelvovs: xai, “in his turn.”—“Hpakdéns: The name 
of the subject kept back to the close of the period, as often in 
P., 0. 6,9; 18,17; P. 12,17; I.5 (6), 30. 35. 40. Cf. also O. 1, 
26; 3, 20.—éq’ 686: An offset against the ambush of the Molio- 


nes. 


’Err. B’.—38. Modioves: The Siamese twins of antique fable, no 
monsters, however, in Homer, who calls them, Il. 11, 750, ’Axro- 
piave MoXiove waide. The name M. came from the mother’s side 
of the house.—*mepdiador: Like uncle, like nephews, v. 31: Avyéay 

. trépBiov.—xai pav: pay gives a solemn preparation for the 
doom of Augeias. — fevamdaras: So Iason is called fewardras by 
Medeia, Eur. Med. 1392.—39. "Emeav Baoikevs: Augeias. —dmbev — 
| ov mwokAdv = 0d troAd VoTepoy. — 40. oreped: Almost personifies 
mupi. Transl. “pitiless.” Note also the vividness of the dat. (O. 
6, 35).—41. éxerév: Fire and axe are not enough. The river-bank 
has yielded, and the doomed city settles into a deep channel of 
woe.—42. éav wédw: Effective position. Ifmarpida is treated as an 
_ adj. with wéAu, the color is lost.—44, amobéo8(ar): Cf. O. 8, 68.— 
' 45. toraros: “ Last of the three,” and so “at last.”—46. Oavarov 
aimiv: Homer's aimty odcOpov. He fell into the same dyerds with 
the city. 


Srp. y'.—47. Eos: Orig. FéAcais.—49, orabparo: “ Laid off.” 
—tdoos: Not yet a grove (0. 3, 18), and not necessarily a grove 
(Schol.).—50. wept 8 wafaus = repuppdéas (Schol.).—év nabape: 
“Tn the open.” —52. 8Séprouv Avow: ‘ Resting-place for the even- 
ing meal” (Fennell).—53. tipdoas: Coincident action. Cf. O. 
7, 5. 


"Avr. y' .—54. pera: “Among.” One of the six douhle altars 
was consecrated to Artemis and Alpheios. See O. 5, 5.—55. 
Kpévov = Kpdmov. Cf. P. 3, 67: # rwa Aaroida KexAnuévov.—d6. 
as: Asiat. Aeol. and Dor. = éws.—57. vupadt: The snow of the 
old time is an offset against the sun of the time of Herakles. O. 
3, 24.—58. wapéorav: The Moirai were present to help, as at the 
birth of Iamos (O. 6, 42).—pév ... r(e): O. 4, 18.-—Gpa: “ As was 
meet.” —60. adaSevay éryrupov: dd7nGeva, orig. “ candor,” needs the 
reinforcement of “reality.” 1d éryrupoy is rd dvtas dy, Truth | 
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to impression is proved to be truth to reality. The broidered 
tales (O. 1, 29) perish, but the true record prevails (duépa: & emi- 
Aourrot paptupes copworaran). Things will right themselyes—nay, 
have righted themselves—and Time, the Recorder, is Time the 
Herald. Nothing can be more evident than P.’s championship 
of the Lokrians against false traditions. 


"Er. y'.—61. Xpévos: See v. 34.—xaréppacev: Fulness and ac- 
curacy are both implied in xard and in dpd(o.—63. axpdbwa: 
For the word, see O. 2,4. The “firstlings” were Herakles’ 
share, and this he separates from the lots of his companions.— 
64. ov Odvpmiddi: The Schol. transl. by év’0. This effaces civ. 
To resort to éy dia dvoiv, “ with the victories of the first Olym- 
piad,” is a coarse expedient. ‘The first Olympiad” is “the 
first Olympic contest” (Bergk).—66. tis 84: P. gets out of the 
tedious dependent form as soon as possible.—68. xelpeoot: Is 
satisfied by mada, v. 73, and muypas, V. 74.—ootv te Kal Gppare : 
Closely joined by re xai, on account of their kinship in speed ; 
afterwards distributed into mooci tpéxor, v.71, and dy’ trout, 
v. 76. — 69. &ydviov év 8dEq Odpevos edxos: Much disputed. The 
contrast between é¢y dé€a and épy@ must be insisted on: d0ga, 
usually “ glory,” is “ opinion ” P. 1, 36, and N. 11, 24: euav doar. 
ev d0&a Oéuevos = rpobépevos, “ setting before his mind” the glory 
(edyos) of the games. The Schol., however, makes ey dda 6. edxos 
= évdokov vopioas ré vikjoa.—Kalehov: Cf. P. 5,21: edxos Aer. 


Srp. &'.—70. orddiov ... dpiorevoev: Comp. O. 4, 22: vixadv dpd- 
pov.—ev0iv tévov: “A straight stretch”—not the diavdos. So 
the Schol.—71. Atkipviov: See O. 7, 29. — 72. Oitwvés: Nephew 
of Alkmene, first cousin of Herakles. According to Pausan. 3, 
15, 4, he was killed in Sparta, jAckiav perpdxcoy, not very consistent 
with Pindar’s orpardy éhavvav.—Midéabev: Midea was in Argolis. 
The name of Oionos’s grandmother was Midea. See O.7, 29.— 
73. "Exepnos: Who afterwards killed Hyllos, the son of Herakles. 
Paus. 8, 5, 1.—74. Aépukdos: Unknown.—égepe: Imperfect of vis- 
ion, what Shilleto calls the panoramic imperf. Comp. O. 8,49: 
rayvey.—Tédos: ‘4 Prize.” P. 9, 128; I. 1, 27. 


’Avt. &.—T7. Zapos: Mentioned in the Choliambi of Diphilos: 
arpéWas S€ mHAovs ws 6 Maytweds ZHpos | ds mparos appar HAacer 
map "Adder@.—@AtpoPlov = 6 “Adippofiov, Halirrhothios, son of 
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Poseidon, and so an hereditary charioteer.—78. Bpdorwp: Un- 
known, as well as Nikeus below. P. is following local records. 
—79. paxos ... €ice = paxpay eppive pivw (Schol.).—8é Nuxeds : 
So Ambros. for & "Evicevs.—tétp@: In I. 1, 24, cited as a parallel 
for the dat., Christ reads aixpais = aiyyds. — xépa KuKddoats : 
Od. 8, 189: rév fa (sc. Sicxov) wepiorpéas. — 80. trép amdvrov : 
“ Above” =“ beyond.” So N. 9,54; I. 2, 36.—ovppayte = cvp- 
payo. — 81. wapaiOvée: Tr., “shot past;” the cheer flashed by. 
See P.1,87,note. For the last two contests the révraOXov was 
afterwards substituted. See I.1, 26: od yap jv mevraéOdAuov GAN 
ep éxdor@ | epypatt keiro tédos. P. sticks to his record. It 
would not be strange if this whole description was composed to 
gave the neglected memory of Doryklos and Phrastor and Ni- 
keus. — év 8 orrepov | Epdefev: evédAcEev, “lighted up.” Comp. 
O. 3,20. The full moon, hence edémiBos veddvas, was a necessary 
part of the institution. The light of the moon meets the shout 
of the army. 


"Er. &'.—84. deiSero: “ Rang with song.” This use of the pas- 
sive is not very common in Greek. Cf. Eur. I. T. 367: atdcira 
may édaOpor, Heraclid. 401: 6unmodcira & dorv.—85. Tov éyKoprov 
Gui tpdrov: “Like banquet music.” A curious use of dyudi, 
which makes the tune the centre of the song.—86. apxats... 
mporépais: “The beginnings of yore,” the establishment of the 
games by Herakles.—émépevor: Seems to hint at deviation on 
the part of others.—éwovuptav xdpw: “As a namesake grace of 
the proud. victory, we will sing forth the thunder... of Zeus.” 
The victory is Olympian, let us sing, to grace it, Olympian thun- 
der. Perikles the Olympian was Perikles the Thunderer. ydpw 
is the result of ceAadnodpeba Bpovray.—87. vinas: So P. 1, 30: rod 
erovupiav. — &yepdxov: See P. 1, 50, — xedadyodpeba = ciroper 
(Schol.).— 89. wvpwdadapov Bédos: “ Bolt of the firehand.” Hor. 
Od.1, 2,2: rubente | deatera sacras iaculatus arces. The thun- 
derbolt is figured on the coins of the Epizephyrian Lokrians.—90. 
év Gravtt xpdre. . . . dpapdta: “In every victory fit emblem.” 
Mezger, after Friese, makes it “in which dwells omnipotence.” 
—92. xAbdoa: “Swelling.” O:9,2: xeyAadds. 


Srp. <.—93, Ta... dvev: Neut. pl. with verb pl. gives more 
individuality and more life. We distinguish the strains, Of. 
P.1, 13. For ddvey of music, comp. So. O. R.186: may dé A dp- 
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meu.—94, are: So Bockh for Sécre.—95. vedraros Ts Takw: “The 
reverse of youth.” So O. 12,11: €umadw rép wus, P. 12, 32: eu- 
Tadw yvopas. — 97. wowpéva: “ Master.” — 98, éraxrév GAAdrpuov: 
One thinks of “this Eliezer of Damascus.”—99. O@vaoKovtt orvye- 


pétatos: Out of the almost epic fulness of this passage it has 


falsely, if not foolishly, been gathered that Agesidamos had be- 
come old while waiting for Pindar’s song. In one sense, yes! 
oi d€ modeivres €v iuatt ynpaoxovow. The late song is as welcome 
as a child of one’s old age. Nothing more hateful than to die 
and leave no heir of one’s body. Nothing more hateful than to 
die and leaye no memorial of one’s hard-earned glory. As the 
child keeps up the name, so the lyre keeps up the fame. We 
have no right to assume that Agesidamos was on the brink of 
the grave. The poet simply declares that he is secure from any 
such disaster as oblivion. 


"Avr. e’.—102. keved mvevoais: “ Having spent his strength and 
breath in vain.” Cf. N. 3,41: a@Aor ao mvéor, and P. 2, 61: 
Tadaipovei Keved.—psx9@: Semi- personification. “ Procures for 
Toil naught but a little pleasure,” the fleeting glory of the un- 


sung victory.—105. eps: Predicative. The fame is spread 


“abroad ” by the fostering Muses. 


"Er. ¢.—107. éy® 8: In contradistinction to the Muses,— 
cuvehamtépevos: “Lending a helping hand.” —108. a&poémecov: 
“Embraced,” “took to my heart.” What was promise is per- 
formance.—109. xaroBpéxov: Cf. I. 5,21: pawépev evdAoyiats, P. 8, 
57: "AAkpava orepdvorct Bdddro, paivw Sé xa duve. Above ava- 
macoe. Suggests roses.—éparév: The son of Archestratos is not 
old enough to have lost his bloom.—110. ei8ov: Here no figure. 
The poet promised when he saw him, and then forgot.— xepés | 
adnG: Of. v.68: yeipeoor.—114. Kexpapévov: “ Endued,” literally 
“blended ;” see P. 10,41,—115. avar8éa ... pépov: Theogn. 207: 
Oavaros avaidns. Death is a true Aaas avaidys, “unabashed,” 
“regardless,” “ruthless.’—ovv Kvrpeyevet: With the favor of 
Aphrodite. 


Yon (ili Bie Be 
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For the occasion of this ode see the Introduction to the 
preceding one, where Béckh’s view has been followed. Leop. 
Schmidt calls it a promissory note, while the old arrangers im- 
agined it to be interest on deferred payment. This is the first 
Olympian victory celebrated by Pindar, and Schmidt thinks that 
P. shows great satisfaction at receiving the commission. This 
may be true, but Schmidt does not succeed in explaining why 
P. should have postponed the execution so long. 

The thought of the poem is, “ Song, God-given, is the true com- 


| plement of God-given victory.” There is a time for all things; 


time for winds, for showers. The time of all for song is when 
success is achieved by help of toil; then ’tis a beginning of fame 
hereafter, a sworn warranty of great achievements. High above 
envy is dedicated this praise for Olympian victors, This glory 
my tongue would fain feed full, but ’tis God alone can give a 


\ heart of wisdom. This glory I can sing as an adornment over 


————— ee eT 





\ and above thy olive wreath and foster the name of the Lokrian 


stock. There revel, ye Muses, for I will be bound that it is an 
hospitable race, acquainted with beauty,;-wise to the highest 
point, and warlike. Nor fox nor lion changes nature. 





The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite). Leop. Schmidt re- 
marks on the inferior impressiveness and majesty of the rhythms 
as compared with other poems. However that may be, the pro- 
portion of dactyls is unusually small, though about the same as 
in 0.12, which belongs to the period of full maturity. Béckh 
says: ad Iydiam declinat harmoniam. 

The strophe sets forth the importance of the song, the anti- 
strophe the divine calling of the poet, the epode the noble stock 
of the victor. Thus this brief poem contains all the elements of 
the émwixiwy except the myth. To this effect, Mezger. 
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Srp.—1. “Eotw avOpaois, xré.: Pindaric approach by parallels, 
of which the type is given O.1 (init.). See also O. 3, 42, and 
comp. N. 3, 6: dupn d€ mpayos adAo perv AAov, | dOAovixia Se 
pddior dowdy pirci.—avépov: The wind is not necessarily sug- 
gested by the voyage of Agesidamos, but wind suggests rain. In 
Greece navigation and agriculture go hand in hand. Hesiod 
puts agriculture first. — 3. wat8ev: A common personification ; 
hence less felt, though not wholly effaced. See note on O. 8,1; N. 
4,3; 9,52.—4. spéooe: : So with Christ for rpacqo. Schol. | Har- 
tung, Bergk have mzpdoon, but P. prefers the pres. indic. in the 
generic condition. The opt. protasis with universal present in 
the apodosis occurs P. 1, 81. 82; 8, 13. 14; 1’ 2, 33. 34, but the 
circumstances are somewhat different.—6. té\Aetor: Cited as an 
example of the schema Pindaricum (agreement of a plural sub- 
ject with a singular verb), of which there are very few examples 
in P.. Here we read, with A, dpya, and the example disappears. 
This syntactical figure gives no trouble when plural nouns 
are mixed with singulars or neuters—of course, disjunctives do 
not count, as P. 10, 41,q. v.—nor much when the verb precedes, 
for the singular is the general and the plural the particular, 
Comp. fr. TV. 3,16. In P. 10,71 there is a various reading, xeip- 
ra. for xetrat, in P. 4, 246, réXeoay for ré\eoev. In Plat. Gorg. 
500 D, for ef gor B has ef eorw, which points to éardy (Hir- 
schig). In Aischyl. Pers. 49 oredra: rests on a correction of 
M; the other MSS. have oretvrar. — miorév Spxiov: “ A certain 
pledge for mighty deeds of emprise.” Cf. N. 9,16: dpxuoy... 
mordv. These songs are to be the beginning of future renown 
and a witness to great achievements. They are called a pledge 
because they bind themselves to prove what has been done. On 
shifting gen. (Adyer) and dat. (dperais), see O. 6, 5. 


"Avr. — 7. &pOdvynros: The gloss roAvPOdvnros shows that the 
word was a puzzle here. ‘ Beyond the reach of envy,” Béckh 
after the Schol., who says that images may be taken down, but 
the hymn cannot be destroyed.—8, a@yxerrar: The best MSS. have 
éyxecrat, but adyxerrar is established by the Schol. and the sense. 
The song is an dvdOnpa, O. 13, 36; I. 4 (8), 17.—7a pév: Schol.: 
Taira Ta KatopOopata Kal Ta eyKapia Toy ev ‘OAvupria veriKynkdrer. 
As often, pév and 8¢ attack different members of the antithesis 
with chiastio effect, P. 1, 21.—Gperépa: Plural of the chorus.— 
9. wopatvew: “Tend,” “cherish,” “make our care.” Comp. also 
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the use of Bovxodciv. The figure is not to be pressed.—10. é« 
Geod 8(€): P. modestly acknowledges his dependence on God. 
Comp. P.1, 41: éx Oedv yap payavai raca Bporéas aperais.—avip : 
O. 1, 66.—épotws: So von Leutsch, who has expiscated it out of 
the ivas kai aité 16 Tpdr@ (To adt@ Tp.) and dpoiws Sorep kai 
ov vevixnxas of the old Scholiasts. “We are fain to sing thy 
praise, but our success depends on God, as well as thine.” The 
old MSS. have éyués dy, the interpolated écaei after diaravtds of 
the Schol. Mommsen reads: mparideoow: Spas dv toh, KrEé. 


"En.—13. éwi orepave: “Over and above,” “topping.” So O. 
3,6: yairaor . . . Cevxdévres Ere oréhavoz. Mommsen retains 
audi of the Ambros.— xpvoéas édaias: yp. figurative. O. 8, 1: 
xpvooorepavey acOrdav, N. 1, 17: vidAdous eAarav xpvoéos, P. 10, 
40: dadva xpuvocéa.— 15. adéyov: “ Caring for;” hence “ praising,” 
ipvey (Schol.).—17. tppw: So Bergk and De Jongh after the 
Scholiasts, the MSS. pn pw. The subject of dfigerda is * We,” 
“T and the Muses.” Comp. Od. 12, 212: expvyouev kai mov ravde 
punoer Oa diw (SC. jas). vv, in anticipation of orpardv, would 
be forced (in spite of O. 7,60); with reference to the return of 
Agesidamos to his home, unnatural. — 18. pnd): For the one 
neg., comp. P. 10,41: véco & odre ynpas. So. Phil. 771: éxdvra 
pyr dxovra, Eur. Hec. 373: Aéyouoa pndé Spdoa. The neg. py, as 
after a verb of swearing (O. 2, 102).—amelparov kadav, xré.: The 
Epizephyrian Lokrians well deserved this praise. For their 
poets—Xenokritos, Erasippos, Theano—see the classical diction- 
aries. The Aoxpixa dopara reflected the passionate and erotic 
character of the people. The poems of Nossis, preserved in the 
Anthologia Palatina, are well worth study.—19. aixpardv: Es- 
pecially noted is their victory over the Krotoniates on the banks 
of the Sagra. Cf. 0.10 (11), 17.—1é yap | épgués... FA%0s: The 
equable dactylo-epitrite rhythm allows this separation of article 
and substantive (Stein). Cf. O. 7, 13(%); 12,5; P. 12, 20.—20. 
éhonrne: This need not refer to dxpdcogoyv. Perhaps only the lion- 
part holds. Still comp. I. 3 (4), 65.—21. Saddd~avro: “ Change” 
(gnomicaor.). So with Lehrs, v. Wilamowitz-Moeliendorff, Schré- 
der (Am. Journ. of Phil. XII. p. 386). The MSS. dsadAdéacyzo, 
“May change,” the so-called potential optative without ad. How- 
eyer, the examples commonly cited for this opt. in Pindar, N. 3, 
20; P.11,50, cannot be considered stringent. O.3, 45, the opt. is 
imperative. In prose d@ is necessary, and Hartung writes here: 
diahAdgawr’ dy 70s, which is forbidden by the digamma, 
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ERGoTe es of Himera, an exile from Knosos in Crete, won the 
dddtxos, Ol. 77 (472 B.c.). The dddrryos is variously estimated at 
seven, twelve, twenty, twenty-four stades, most accepting the 
last. Crete was famous for its runners (Xen. An. 4, 8,27: 6A 
xov b€ Kpnres mieious 7 €Enxovra cov), though the Cretans 
seldom took part in the Greek national games. After the vic- 
tories mentioned in this ode (v. 17), Ergoteles won another 
Olympian (Ol. 78), and two Nemean contests (Paus. 6, 4, 11), 
The poem itself tells us that he had been driven from Crete by 
political faction, and as Sicily was the land of promise to the 
eastern Greeks, and especially those of Dorian stock, we may 
dispense with a closer investigation. From the Scholiast we 
learn that he arrived at Himera when a quarrel between Gelon 
and Hieron was at its height. Himera was hardly more quiet 
than his old home, but he succeeded in acquiring citizenship 
and the jealously guarded right of holding real estate. 





The twelfth Olympian is a short occasional poem. It has no 
room for a myth, unless we consider the simile of the home- 
fighting cock an equivalent (v.14). The simple thought is the 
domination of Tyché. At the beck of Tyché ships are piloted 
on the deep, stormy wars and councils guided on land. Men’s 
hopes are ships that roll through seas of idle plans, now high, 
now low. The future no god hath pledged, no man hath seen. 
The hoped-for pleasure is reversed, and from the battle with a 
sea of trouble men pass in a moment’s space to joy profound 
(vv. 1-12). 

So Philanor’s son, like some home-fighting cock, would have 
had only homely fame, and the garland for the swiftness of his 
feet had shed its leaves unheralded, had no hostile faction bereft 
him of his Knosian fatherland. Now he hath gained a wreath at 
Olympia, two at Pytho, two on the Isthmus, Now he magnifies 
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the city of the Nymphs’ hot baths. Now he dwells amid broad 
acres of his own (vv. 13-19). 

The sea plays an important part in this ode,as might be ex- 
pected for many reasons—the distance that separates Ergoteles 
from Olympia, the distance that separates his old home and his 
new. There is something symbolic of the vicissitudes of Fortune 
in the numerous antitheses. The poem rocks like a ship. The 
deep, the land—wars, councils—up, down—no pledge from God, 
no foresight of man—pleasure reversed, pain redeemed. 

Himera and Ergoteles are paralleled. The city and the victor 
mirror each other. The fortune of Himera is the fortune of Er- 
goteles. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. Béckh calls the mood a 
mixture of Dorian and Lydian. The parts of the triad are clear- 
cut. The first deals with the domination of Tyché, the second 
reinforces the theme of the uncertainty of human plans, the third 
makes a practical and comforting application of these reflections 
to the case of Ergoteles. 


Srp.—1. Znvos "Edevdepiov: Zeds "EXevOépios was honored in 
other Greek states, but esp. in Himera, on account of the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians, and the new deliverance 
from the rule of Thrasydaios. See Introd. to O. 2.—2. etpvabe- 
vé(a): Proleptic. Not used elsewhere in P. of a city.—aépoumdder: 
“Keep thy sentry-round about.”—2Zdreipa Tixa: Tyché, acc. to 
the Homeric Hymn in Cerer. 420 is a Nereid; acc. to Hesiod 
(Theog. 360), a daughter of Okeanos. Notice the sea atmosphere. 
Only acc. to Pindar himself (Paus. 7, 26, 8), T. is one of the Moi- 
pa.—3, tiv: “ At thy beck.” . The dat. of interest is by implica- 
tion the dat. of agency. Comp. P. 1,73: dpyo Sapacbévtes.— 
Goat: Gods is used of actual speed, d«is of inherent. ‘Gor vads, 
velox navis, a thing of life; dkeia vais, celeris navis, an expedi- 
tious conveyance.” Jebb,on Soph. Ai. 710. Sbips refer to war 
and peace, then follows war (méAepuor), then peace (dyopai). So 
the balance is prettily held.—4. wédepor: Seas of blood, through 
which Himera had passed.—5. néyopal... Bovdaddpor: In pub- 
lic councils it was a formula to commence dya$j rvyn (Paley). 
—ai ye pév avpav .. . éhwi8es: Article and substantive are rhyth- 
mically near, though syntactically far removed. Cf. O. 11 (10), 
19. — pév...8(€): O. 11 (10), 8.—6. wéAN Gvw... 7a 8(€): Ad- 
verbial, as N. 9,43. The lying world is ploughed by hopes as 
waves by ships.—petapovia — eee kai aipopeva (Schol.). The 
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waves of falsehood dash high and then fall back.—«vAtvSovr(at) : 


Not «xvAivdovrs = xvAivdovet. 


*"Avr.—7. otpBodov: “Token,” “pledge.” The figure is not 
wholly dropped. We are now voyaging on a merchantman.— 
9. dpadai—yveces. The plural in sympathy with ray pedAdvray 

=nepi tov p.). See O. 9, 21.—10. éreoev: Empiric aorist. The 
metaphor is from dice: dei yap «0 mimrovary of Aws KvBor.— 
11. €wadw pev tépyos: Instead of the mechanical rois pév. See 
v.5. Comp. O. 10 (11), 95: vedraros rd maduy, P. 12, 82: Eumaw 
yvopas = rapa yvopav.—12. tédars: Recurrence to the nautical 
figure. — Badd: Cf. O.7,53: Kréos Badd, O. 13, 62: Baldy kdapov. 
Familiar is BadvmAouros. Still the adj. belongs to the sea sphere, 
proverbially rich. Cf. O. 2, 32.—-ajparos: Gen. of price, “ won 
joy for anguish.” —weddpenpav = pernuecar. meda, Aeol. and Old 
Dor.= perd. Etymological connection is denied. . 


’Er.—14. évdopdyas Gt adexrwp: A breviloquence (=dr évdo- 
paxou adéxropos tiua) hardly noticeable in English. Villemain 
tells of a translator who agonized over the unpoetical cog, but be 
it remembered that the Iepovkds épvis was really more poetical to 
the Greek than it can be made to us. Aischylos does not shun 
the comparison (Eum. 861). Cock-fights were popular in Greece. 
Pindar knew the cocks of Tanagra as well as he knew the poetess 
of Tanagra; the cock was sacred to Athena (Paus. 6, 26, 2), and 
Himera stamped her coin with a cock, acc. to some a pun on “Iuépa 
(jépa), acc. to others in honor of Asklepios.—15. aéxAeys: Prolep 
tic.—KatedudAopénoe: The riya thus becomes a flower. It has 
been noticed that P. draws few of his figures from the world of 
plants.—16. ordows avtidveipa: A Aééis Spyseta according to Eu- 
stathios. — Kvwotias: It has been inferred from this that the 
Knosians of that time did not take part in the Olympic games. 
Notice the sigmatism of the line.—17. orepavwodpevos: O. 7, 81. 
—18. Sis ék: Mommsen writes d:éx, as the Scholiasts know noth- 
ing of a second Pythian victory; but see Paus, 6, 4, 11.— 19. 
Oeppa ... Aovrpd: The glory of Himera, still there and called 
Termini.—Baordlers = iwois. The figure is not fully felt, else it 
would be absurd. It is nothing more than ezaeipeww, O. 9, 22. 
Comp. I. 3 (4), 8: xpi Sé kopatorr’ ayavais xapirecow Bagracat. 
—tap’ oixeiats dpovpats : On wapa with dat., see O. 1, 20, and comp. 
further Od. 18, 383: ovvexa map mavpotot kal ov dyaboiow bpideis. 
Characteristic is the stress laid on éyxrnots. 


OLYMPIA XIII. 


Tue thirteenth Olympian commemorates the victory of Xen- 
ophon of Corinth in both stadion and pentathlon, Ol. 79 (464 
B.Cc.). Xenophon’s father, before him, had won a foot-race at 
Olympia, Ol. 69 (504 B.c.); hence rpioodvpmovixay oikov (V. 1). 
Indeed, the whole house of the Oligaithidai, to which Xenophon 
belonged, was illustrious almost beyond compare in Greece for 
their successes at the different games. The wealth of the family 
is shown by Xenophon’s vow to consecrate a hundred ¢ Sraipat as 
iepddovdor to Aphrodite, which liberality Pindar’s épyaris Moica 
did not fail to glorify. See fr. IX. 1. 





The splendor and wealth of Corinth were proverbial, and as 
the seventh Olympian glitters with the light of the sun, so the 
thirteenth reflects the riches of & 6ABia KépwOos (v. 4). The 
first impression of the poem is that of a semi- Oriental bazaar. 
It seems to be profuse in the admired disorder of its wares. 
But there is, after all, a certain Greek symmetry. Victor and 
victor’s city mirror each other as elsewhere (O. 12), and the hero 
of Corinth, Bellerophon, sums up the highest of both. For 
wealth and success, without wisdom, without courage, are vul- 
gar. The sister spirits of Law, of Justice, of Peace, daughters of 
Right, are the guardians of Corinth’s wealth (v. 7). The achieve- 
ments of the games abroad are balanced by inventions at home 
(y.17). The dithyramb first rose upon the air in Corinth. The 
bit that rules the horse was first planned in Corinth. The tem- 
ple’s summit first received the adornment of the king of birds in 
Corinth. Here are three great inventions matching Eunomia, 
Dika, and Eirena—matching the three Olympian victories of the 
Oligaithidai. The Muse with the sweet breath and Ares with 
his embattled hosts of youthful warriors are both at home in 
Corinth (v. 23). 

If Corinth abounds in wealth, in art—if Corinth claims the 
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honor of invention, her sons prosper, too, Keep, O Zeus, the 
people unharmed, fill the sails of Xenophon with a favoring 
breeze. dav & cipdytos épyoy (v. 17) is true of him. He gained 
the pentathlon and the stadion in one day, which mortal man 
never attained before (v. 31). Then comes a long list of the vic- 
tories of Xenophon and his house, until the poet finds himself 
in feud with many concerning the number of these honors, and 
swears that he cannot count the sands of the sea (v. 46). The 
time has come to put a bound, and so he returns to Corinth and 
tells the story of Bellerophon (vv. 63-92), forerunner of Xenophon 
—Bellerophon who mounted the height of heaven on a winged 
steed, so that it might have been said of him as of Xenophon: 
avreBodnoev | rdv avip Ovards ovm@ Tis mpdrepov (V. 31). 

The myth concluded, the poet again tries to sum up the 
achievements of the Oligaithidai in a few words, but the line 
stretches beyond his sight, paocov’ } as idéuev (Vv. 113). Swim 
out of this sea of glory with nimble feet. In highest fortune, as 
in trembling suspense (O. 8), there is but one resource, and that is 
prayer. Zeus, Perfecter, give reverence with enjoyment (v. 115). 

So the spirit of control regulates both the end and the begin- 
ning of the ode. The dominant thought is érera & év éxdore | 
pérpov (Vv. 47). 

The measures are logaoedic. 

The distribution of the five triads is not the common one. 
The first triad is devoted to Corinth, the second to Xenophon, 
the third and fourth to Bellerophon and his ancestors, the fifth 
to the Oligaithidai. Mezger calls attention to the fact that the 
subjects fall strictly within each triad. P. was evidently deep- 
laden with his commission, which must have come from the 
whole house, whose praises he distributes as best he may. The 
later successes, Xenophon’s~and his fathcr’s, are put first; the 
earlier, those of the Oligaithidai generally, are put last. 


Srp. a’.—1. Tprcodvpmiovixav: Notice the pomp of the begin- 
ning. So also 0.10 (11), 1: rov "OAvpmiovixay dvayaré 
po. Comp. O, 2,1: avagibdppryyes tuvor, another grand open- 
ing. The opulent word suits the opulent (dAS8ia) Corinth. 
Xenophon was victorious twice (v. 30), his father once (vy. 35). 
—2. aotois: Cf. P. 38, 70: Baciwreds | mpais darois, ov pbo- 
véwy ayabois, Eeivois S€ Oavpactds marnp. a. iS more common 
than zoXirns in P., because d. is less technical and has to da 
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with the natural rather than the political position. The dif- 
ference is briefly expressed in [Dem.] 59, 107: iy ovre of rpd-yovor 
aotiny Karédurov ov8 6 Shpos woXitev eroinocaro. It would 
not be safe to make dorois “ the humbler citizens” here, although 
it would include them.—3. @spdmovta: A word involving kindly 
service. See P. 4, 287.—yvdcopar: Disputed. The Schol. es 
yaow dé, “I will make known,” for which yrdva (O. 6, 89) is 
cited, but in vain. “I will learn to know Corinth,” means “T 
will visit Corinth.” So De Jongh. This is the language of one 
who had never seen Corinth and is to make the acquaintance 
of the city on this happy errand of praise. Of course this is 
figurative, as is karé8ay (O. 7,13).—4. dABiav: Noted from Homer 
on, Il. 2, 570: ddvewy te KépwvOov.—5. mpdbvpov: As one comes 
from Olympia, Corinth is the entrance of the Isthmus. Bakchyl. 
says of Corinth: [éAomos Aurapas vacov Oeddparor Odvpar.—ilore- 
Savos: Comp. N. 6, 46: THocewddvov réuevos (of the Isthmian 
games). The form Mor.is Corinthian (Fennell). See Cauer,’ No. 81. 
—dyAadxovpov: Refers only to men, and not to the rodvéevar veavi- 
Ses, dudimonor | TMetBods ev apver@ KopivOe of the famous skolion, 
—6. Eivopia... Aixa...EHipyva: The same genealogy is given 
in Hesiod, Theog. 901: devrepov nydyero (sc. Zeds) Aurapyny O€ wer, 
) téxev “Qpas, | Edvopinv te Aixny te kai Eipnyny reOadviar. 


‘The seasons are distributed thus: Eunomia is preparation (seed- 


time); Dika, decision (harvest); Eirena, enjoyment (festival). 
The Horai preside over everything that needs timing (0. 4, 1); 
they are the regulators of wealth, and prevent the growth of 
UBpis, Which owes its origin to the wedlock of baseness and pros- 
perity. On the chryselephantine statues of Themis (standing) 
and the Horai (sitting) at Olympia, see Paus. 5, 17, 1.—-kaovyvyjta: 
Sing., not dual, as is shown by the apposition; see O. 6, 45.—7. 
Gpdétrpodos: With v. |. éudérpotros, “ of like character.” This seems 
to require the MS. dears above. Much tamer than the reading 
given here.—raptat avipdor: Slur-a dv- into one. Mommsen writes 
rdprat for the fem. (O. 14, 9).—8. xptoear: See O. 11 (10), 18. 


*Avt. a.—9. @#éhovtt: Of a fixed purpose, P. 1,62; 0.11 (10), 
9, and so of a wont.—10. “YBpw, Képov parépa: Full personifi- 
cation to match the other. Theognis reverses the genealogy, v. 
153: rikres row képos UBptey Grav Kax@ wABos Exyra, but that 
makes little difference, as, according to Greek custom, grand- 
mother and granddaughter often bore the same name. It isa 
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mere matter of "YRo1s—Képos—YBpis.—12. ed8eta: “ Straightfor- 
ward.” ev. with roAya, not acc. pl., as Mommsen says, with Aé- 
yew. téoApua is semi-personification, and the figure is not unlike 
that of O. 9,88, where rdAya is me of the two attendants P. de- 
_sires to have on his progress. I have hosts of fair things to 
tell, and I must go straight to my errand. Such is my nature. 
The poet apologizes for plunging into the thick of his praises.— 
por: Ethic dative.—13. dpayov... A0os: Cf. O. 11 (10), 21.—14. 
tppw 8€: I am tlic singer, you and yours the recipients of the 
favors of the Horaii—’ Addra: Aletes wus a Herakleid king of 
Corinth. — woddG pév, .. . Woda ((€): Both are adverbial = wod- 
Adkis. Symmetry keeps the second moAdAd from going with 
copiopara (v. 17).—15. twepehOévtwv: The gen. absol. without a 
subject is denied for Homer. In P. the construction is to be 
watched. Undoubted, however, seem to be P. 8,48: 48 cime 
papvapévey, and P. 4, 232 (= N. 10, 89): ds dp’ aiddcavros. Here 
the shift from the dat. to the gen. is easy, easier than making 
imepehOovtwy depend on dyAaiay.—iepots év G€0Ao1g: O. 8, 64: &€& 
iepav aéOdav. . 


"Er. a’.—17. &pxata: “From the beginning.” —émay 8 etpdévros 
épyov: This has a proverbial ring. ‘All the work belongs to the 
inventor” (i. e. the credit for it all). Often quoted. Best com- 
mented by an epigram on Thespis: pupios aio wodAa mpocevpyoet 
xadrepa: rapa & é€pa (Schneidewin).—18. tat Avwvioov .. . 
xdapires: Explained by the Schol. as ai: €oprai ai ro éemaywyov 
éxovoa.—19. Bonddra: Refers to the prize of the victor in the 
dithyramb. Some think of the symbolical identification of 
Dionysos with the bull. See Hat. 1, 23, for the history of the 
dithyramb, first performed in Corinth by Arion of Methymna 
during the reign of Periander. The Bacchic joyance is the main 
thing, and we must not hold P. to a strict account when he 
attributes the origin of the dithyramb, as he does elsewhere, acc. 
to the Schol., now to Naxos and now to Thebes.—20. tis yap: 
P. 4, 70: ris yap dpya, xré.—iwmelous év &vrecow pérpa: py. here is 
“check,” and so “bit,” as the Schol. explains: ra imme pérpa 
rou xadwov. The myth turns on the praise of “A@nva Xaduwirs, 
who had a temple in Corinth, Paus. 2, 4,5. The selection of the 
word points to a more perfect control gained by the Corinthian 
bit, not the out-and-out invention of it.—21. vactow . . . Si8upov: 
The words would seem to mean naturally that two eagles were 
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placed as axpwrnpia, or “ finials,” on the temples, one on either 
gable. The pediment was called derds, dér@pa, and the Scholiast 
supposes that the name was due to the eagle here mentioned. 
Another explanation is that the Corinthians filled the pediments, 
naked before, with the figure of an eagle, which subsequently 
gave way to groups of statuary. The name derds for the gable- 
field is commonly referred to the resemblance of the pediment to 
an eagle with extended wings. Bekker, Anecd. p. 348, 3: derod 
puetrat oxXna amorerakdros Ta mrepd. See Aristoph. Avy. 1110, 
and the passages there collected by Blaydes.—22. év 8€: With 
évGet, “ And there.” —Moio’ advavoos: We have no right to refer 
this with Dissen to the older poets and musicians of Corinth ex- 
clusively.—23. “Apys: The Corinthian helmet (Hdt. 4, 180), the 
Corinthian trireme (Thuk. 1, 13), are well known, and the story 
of Periander, the history of Corinth in the Persian war, may be 
read in Herodotos. 


Srp. B’.—24. trar(e): With OAvprias (Fennell). Comp. Aisch. 
Ag. 509: dxards te xapas Zevs.— 25. adbovyntos: Active, as 
neg. compounds of verbals in -rds often are. Cf. O. 6, 67: yrevdéor 
dyvoacrtov.—6. aOdvntos yévoro= p12) veweonons (Schol.). Hat. 
1,32: 7rd Ocioy wav eott POovepdy.—28, evOvve: Natural metaphor 
for a nautical Corinthian, O. 7, 95.—S8atpovos: The daipov here is 
the daipwv yevéOA1os (v.105). See P. 5,122: Ards rou vdos péyas 
xuBepva | Saipor’ avdpay piriav.—29. défa ré For: The dat. is used 
with dé£ac6a because the giver is interested as well as the re- 
ceiver. When the giver is a god, he is waiting to be gracious. 
When he is a man, the acceptance of the present is an honor. 
See the Pindaric passages P, 4, 23; P. 8,5; 12,5; I. 5 (6), 4 
Of. Tl. 2,186: déEard of oximrpov.—tyxoprov teOpdv: Cf. O. 7, 88: 
reOpuov ‘Odvpmtovixay.—éye: The processional notion of the cauos 
comes out. This reOuds is also a modvdidos éxéras (P. 5, 4).— 
30, wevraé0Aw: The memorial verses of Simonides run: "IoOa 
kal IvO0t Avopav 6 Pirwvos evixa | (1) GA pa, (2) roS@xeiny, 
(3) Bio kor, (4) dkovta, (5) radXnv. See a long discussion of 
the wévradov in Fennell’s ed. of the Nemean and Isthmian odes 
IX.-XX.—31. tév: See O. 2,25. The hyperbaton is easy with 
the demonstrative relative ray =v. 


Avr. B’.—33. veXtvov: The Isthmian wreaths were at first made 
of pine, then of parsley (I. 2,16; N.4, 88), then pine was re 
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stored. The parsley of the Isthmian games was dry, of the Ne- 
mean green. Parsley had a funereal as well as a hymeneal sig- 
nificance.—34. ov avrigoet: Lit. ‘does not go against the grain,” 
ovk evaytiodrat (Schol.).—35. Oevaddor(o): Homer does not elide 
the o in-oww=ov. Cf. P. 1,39; N. 9,55; I. 1,16.—36. atyda woddv: 
Cf. 0.12, 15: riya woddv. With atyAa comp. P. 3,73: Kdpdv r 
aéOday Tv6iov aiyav oreavors.—avanertar: Cf. O. 11 (10), 8. 
—37. oradiov: Six hundred Olympic feet.—8avAov: The double 
stadion, round the turning-post and back. — deAtw apd’ Evi: 


“Within the circuit of a single sun.” Here dydi has the pe-’ 


culiar inside use O. 2, 33, “with only one sun about it.”—8, 
Kpavaais év "A.: See O. 7, 82.—épya: “ Victories,” “ crowns of vic- 
tory.” —odapKijs | 4pépa: The day sympathizes with the victor. 
Comp. the Homeric dovAoy jyap. 


"Er. B’.—40. “EdAo@ria : Depends on the general notion of gain- 
ing. If the exact verb of the previous sentence were to be sup- 
plied, we should have émrad. Athena Hellotis was honored in 
Corinth by a torch-race.—aporddorer II. reOpotow: The Isthmian 
games,—41. paxpdrepat, xré.: “Too long would be the songs that 
shall keep up with the victories of,” etc. Similar self-checks are 
found P. 4, 247; N. 10,45; I. 4 (5), 51.—42. Tepwia: Acc. to the 
Scholia, Terpsias was the brother of Ptoiodoros and so uncle of 
Thessalos (v. 35), Eritimos was son or grandson of Terpsias. To 
judge by Pindar, Ptoiodoros was father of Terpsias and Eritimos. 
The Scholia give two names not in P., but it is hardly worth 
while to attempt to reconcile the two accounts, or to explain the 
divergence.—44, xéprois év A€ovros: The Nemean games. Cf. N. 
6,47: Bordva ...éovros. A dash, rather than a comma, after 
Aéovros would give the feeling of the passage: “ As for all your 
achievements—I am ready to contend with many.” No matter 
how many come against me, I can always match them, as your 
victories are like the sands of the sea for multitude.—46. wovriéy 
adov apiOpdv: Comp. O. 2,108: yWaypos dprO pov mepumédevyer. 


Srp. y.—-47. &rerar: Used absolutely = érdpevov éeorw, “is 
meet.” There is a limit to everything. The poet puts a bit in 
his own mouth. Comp. v.20. Enough of the house, now of the 
state.—48. vofoat: Sc. rd pérpov. So the Schol.: rodro dé avré 
vonoa TO Tis TuppeTpias evKaipdy Té eoTe Kai dpiorov. The cen- 


tral thought of the poem. Cf. Hes. O. et. D.694: pérpa puddooe- 
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obat~ xatpds & emi maow dporos.—49. Fibios év Kowsd oradels: The 
metaphor is nautical; P. 2,62; 4,3; N.6,37: iva vavorodéortes 
émxapua. In the fleet of the common joy, P. is an ididarodos vais 
—one that is independent of the rest; he sails his own course 
of poetry (Kayser). His mission is to celebrate the victor’s fam- 
ily, but he is to learn to know Corinth, he is to praise Corinth, 
he is to forget for a while the id:oy in the cowdv.—50. piyriv re... 
wodepndv +: Afterwards distributed into Sicudov pev... ra dé 
mor é¢v ddkg. Comp. Pindar’s praise of Sparta, fr. XI. 62,1: &6a 
BovAat yepdvt@y Kai vedy avdpav dpiotevorrw aiypai.— 52. aper 
Kopiv6e: In prose wepi KopivOov.—Ziovdov: Both Sisyphos (the 
Archwise) and Medeia (the Deviser) were held in higher esteem 
in Corinth than in most parts of Greece. +. depends not so much 
on yapvev as on the echo of it. See v. 40.—és @edv: The popular 
and false etymology of Sicudos derived the name from aids = beds 
and ov¢ds = codds, hence = Gedcogos.—53. atta: ipsi, not aia, 
sibi. There is no compound reflexive in Pindar, as there is none 
in Homer. The middle and the emphatic pronoun show the un- 
naturalness of the action from the Greek point of view. The 
story of Medeia is told P. 4, 218 foll. 


Ayr. y .—55. Ta Be nal: Adverbial, comp. O. 9,102. Two ex- 
amples of wisdom are followed by a double line of martial deeds, 
—tv ahxg: “In the fight,” closely connected with rpd Aapddvov 
retxéav.—d7. én’ audérepa: There was Corinthian blood on both 
sides. The Trojan side, represented by Glaukos, grandson of 
Bellerophon (see note on y. 67), happened to be the more satis- 
factory, and hence P. turns that outward, according to his rule, P. 
3, 83.—paxav tapvew tédos: “ Decide the issue of battles.”—58, 
Tov pev... Arpéos: The Corinthians were vassals of Agamemnon, 
Il. 2,570. Their leaders were not especially distinguished. Eu- 
chenor, the son of Polyidos, the Corinthian seer, chose death in 
battle rather than by disease, and fell by the hand of Paris, Il. 13, 
663.—59. woptfovres . . . eipyovres: Conative.—60. TAatKov: Glau- 
kos appears often enough in the ranks of the Trojans—a brave, 
but flighty fellow, Il. 6,119 foll. (where he makes himself immor- 
tal by exchanging armor with Diomed, v. 236: ypicea yaAkeiwy, 
ExaropBor evyeaBoiwy); 7,13; 12,102 (summoned by Sarpedon to 
help him), 309; 14, 426; 16,492; 17, 140. —61. Ilepdvas: Pei- 
rene, a famous fountain in Akrokorinthos.—oderépov : See P. 4, 83, 
—marpds: “ Ancestor.”—62. Badiv: “Rich.” Comp. Baéimdrouros 
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"Er. y'. — 64. IIldyavov: Homer says nothing of the Pegasos 
myth. P. follows local legends, which he seems everywhere to 
have studied carefully. Comp. N.7, 105, Avs Képw6os, with the 
commentators.—65. mpiv ye: “ Until,” which the conjunction mpiy 
always means with the indic. O. 9, 61. —xpvodparuca: Of the 
whole headstall. —66. é édvetpov 8 airixa qv trap: “Out of a 
dream there was forthwith reality,” the sober certainty of waking 
fact.—67. Aiodiéa: The genealogy is Aiolos—Sisyphos—Glaukos— 
Bellerophon—Hippolochos—Glaukos. P. drops, or seems to drop, 
Hippolochos. See Il. 6, 144.—68. $iArpov: So v. 85: ddppaxor. 
Transl. “charm.” — 69. Aapatw...marpt: “ Tamer-father,” Po- 
seidon, of whom Glaukos is the double.—vw: Anticipates rad- 
pov (rare in Pindar). See N. 5, 38.—éapydevra: Black bulls are 
generally sacrificed to Poseidon, and the Scholiast is puzzled 
into explaining dpydevra aS evOadj kai péyay, but in P. 4, 205 
red bulls are sacrificed to the same god, and P. was doubtless 
following local usage. 


Srp. &'.—71. nvdocovTt: Of sleep at once sweet and deep. The 
word is used of Penelope’s slumber (Od. 4, 809), when she sees 
the vision of Athena, disguised as her sister, who addresses her: 
Evdes, Inveddrera . . .; just as Athena addresses Bellerophon. 
—72. ava 8 &radt(0)—dyénadro: Sudden change of subject.— 
6p9@ modi: Dat.of manner, though we tr. “to his feet, erect.”—75. 
Kowpavida: Polyidos the seer; see note on v. 58.—76. a6 xetvov 
xpyovos: “ At his bidding,” viz. that of Polyidos. 


"Avr. 5'.— 80. xedyjoato: Sc. MoAvudos. — 8rav: Repraesentatio 
(mood of the original speech), common in repeating laws, ora- 
cles, and the like.—81. xapratmo8(a): A Delphic word for bull 
(Schol.). Oracles had a vocabulary of their own, which was wide 
open to parody.—Taady@: Comp. O. 1, 25: peyarOeris yatao- 
x os Tocedav.— 83. Kovgav: Predicative, “as a light (little) 
thing "=as kot¢dy r.—xtlow: Here=épyoy, just as xrivat is 
often =zrorjoa.—84. kal 6 kaptepds : Even the strong Bellerophon 
had failed, and now was glad to use the mild remedy.—85. $dp- 
paxov rpat: A variation of PiArpor, v. 68.—yévu: Dissyllabic. 


"Er. 8’. —86. évéwhia ... wattev: “He played the weapon. 
play.” So N. 3,44: dupe peydda epya.—87. "Apafovidev: Comp. 
O. 8, 47: ’Apagdvas edimmovs, where they are represented as fayor- 
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ites of Apollo.—88. aifépos Wuxpas: On the gender comp. O. 1, 
7: épypuas dv aidépos. “ Chill,” on account of the height.—kéArev : © 
“Bosom of the ether,” with as much right as the ‘‘ deep bosom 
of the ocean.” Shakespeare’s “ bosom of the air,” R. and J. ii. 2 
(Cookesley).—épypev: So with Hermann for éepryov.—90. Xtpar- 
pav: In Homer (Il. 6, 179 foll.) the order is different. The king 
of Lykia bids him slay the Chimaira first (7 & dp’ env Oeiov 
yévos ovd dvOparav: | mpdabe Aéwy, dmibev Sé Spdxov, péoon 
dé xiuapa), then he attacked the Solymoi, and finally slew 
(xarémepyey) the Amazons. Purposeful variation. — wtp mvéo- 
gav: Il. 6,182: dewdv dmomveiovga mupos pévos aidopévoto. 
—Zohipovs: Not an anticlimax. The name of this mountain-folk 
of Lykia was enough, according to Homer, Il. 6,185: xaprioryy 
8 Thy ye paxny haro Svpeva dvdpdv.—1. Siacwmwdcopar: cor- for 
owwr- (Aeolic).—Ffo.: Dependent on the verbal element in pédpor. 
—pépov: He fell from his winged steed when attempting to fly 
to heaven, and was crippled. Homer says of him simply, II. 6, 201: 
} tor 6 Kam mediov rd ’AArjtoy oios aAGTo | dy Oupdy Karédav, mdrov 
avOporev adecivov.—92. Sékovrar: Not historical present, “ are his 
shelter.” 


Srp. ¢.—93. due 8 eidiv axdvrwv, xré.: The poet checks himself 
again. He has darts enough (cf. 0. 2,91: moAAd por im’ dyxdvos 
BéAn), but he has a definite aim (O. 2, 98: émeye viv oxonr@ ré€or), 
and would not speed too many darts beside the mark (P. 1, 44: 
dyavos €w). The figures grow out of ro€drav . . . ctparév.—95. 
7a wohha B.: “ These many,” “all these.”—kaprivew xepoiv: “To 
speed with all the vigor of my two hands:” Notice the dual 
noun xepoiy, sorareinP. See O.6,45. But such duals crop out 
even in post-classic Greek, where the dual is practically dead.—96. 
yap: Accounts for ra wo\dG Berea. P. was evidently embarrassed 
by the instructions he had received, and took care to distribute 
the masses by taking up the victor in the first part and the victor’s 
parpia, the Oligaithidai, in the third.—97. €Bav: O. 9, 89: #AGor | 
ripdopos, N. 4, 74: kapv€ éroipos €Bav.—98. “Iobpot: The poet is 
often spoken of as being present at the scene of the victory, so 
that it is unnecessary to supply ra from what follows. N. 9, 48- 
P.1, 79. So Mezger, with whom I read ravpo y’ émet.—éOpd(a): 
He cannot go into details.—99. €opxos: ‘“ Under oath.” ¢. is a 
peculiar word (¢fopxos idiws, says the old Schol.), but that is 
no reason for changing it into ¢£opxos (“six-times sworn”) with 
Christ ap. Mezger. —éméooera:: “ Will add confirmation.” — 
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éEqxovrdaxt: With ddvyAwooos, which involves speaking, “ with 
its sixty-fold sweet messages.” They had overcome sixty times, 
thirty times in each of the two places, unless é&. is merely a 
round number.—100. a8vyAwooos: Notice the short v before yA. 


"Avr. €’.—102. 784 mwdpoube: The only Olympian victories scored 


were those mentioned in the beginning.—103. +ér(e): When the 


time comes.—105. Satpwv yevébAros: See v. 28.—€pmor: We should 
say “ have free course.” On the opt. see O. 1, 115.—106. "Evvakig: 
Supposed to refer to a family cult. A mere guess.—107. avde- 
ocwv: Looks very much like dvdocayr, a gloss to dva&. Bergk reads 
"Apkdot (Bdooas). Still we may comp. Homer’s dvadédpope mérpy. 
This king-altar might look as if it were leaping into the air, on 
account of its commanding position on Mt. Lykaion, from which 
almost all the Peloponnesos was visible. See Paus. 8, 38, 5.— 
108. Avratov: Sc. Acs. 


Er. ¢.—109. Tl€Adava: In Achaia, O. 7, 86.—2Zucvev: N. 9, 1. 
— Méyap(a): O. 7, 86.— AianSav... GdAoos: Aigina, O. 7, 86.— 
110. "EdXevois: O. 9, 106.— Avrapa Mapabdv: O. 9, 95.—111. rat 
® in Airvas: At Aitna and Syracuse.—112. EtBouw: The names 
of the games at the different localities are given as follows: At 
Argos, Heraia or Hekatombaia; at Thebes, Herakleia and Iolaia; 
at Pellene, Diia, Hermaia, Theoxenia; at Sikyon, Pythia; at Me- 
gara, Diokleia, Pythia, Nemea, and Alkathooia; in Aigina, Aia- 
keia, Heraia, Delphinia, or Hydrophoria; at Eleusis, Eleusinia, 
Demetria; at Marathon, Herakleia; at Aitna, Nemea; at Syra- 
cuse, Isthmia, as at Corinth; in Euboia, Geraistia (in honor of 
Poseidon ), Amarynthia (in honor of Artemis), Basileia.— 113. 
pacoov % os idséuev: First appearance of this construction. 
“Stretching beyond the reach of sight.”—114. ava =a\N’ aye: 
“Up!” The poet addresses himself. — éxvetoat: Imperative 
infin. “Swim out” of this sea of victories, which is to P. a 
sea of troubles, even if they are sweet troubles (O. 1, 19).—115. 
Zed réder(e): Comp. P. 1,67: Zed réAev’. The special cult is sup- 
posed to have been brought from Corinth to her daughter, Syr- 
acuse, and thence to Aitna.—ai8@ 8i8o.: Moderation is needed in 
this flood of prosperity. The poem closes with a wish for singer 
and for victor, as does O. 1. The poet wishes for himself a happy 
discharge of his perplexing task (éxvedoa), for the victor the en- 
joyment of the fruits of his victory, which can only be assured 
by aidas. 
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OLYMPIA XIV. 


ORCHOMENOS, in Boeotia, was a very ancient city, the home of 
the famous Minyai (v. 4), where the Charites were worshipped 
from the earliest times. The poem, as we have it, contains 
scarcely more than an invocation and exaltation of the Charites, 
and an announcement of the Olympian victory of the boy Asopi- 
chos, who won the single-dash foot-race, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.). This 
victory Echo is bidden report to the father of Asopichos, who is 
now in the abode of Persephone. While the poem closes well, 
the massive structure of the strophe gives the piece the effect of 
a torso. 





The song is supposed to have been sung in a procession 
(kota BiBdyra, v. 17) to the temple of the Charites for the dedi- 
cation of the wreath. 

The metres are logaoedic. The mood is said by the poet 
himself to be Lydian (v.17). The soft Lydian measure was es- 
pecially suited to boys’ voices (mpéme ry trav raidwy HArKia, Aris- 
tot. Pol., end, p. 1342 6 32), and was in favorite use for prayers 
and plaints, and consequently well adapted to the close of the 
poem, in whieh the dead father of the victor is mentioned. 

_ Poets have admired the ode greatly—while editors have com- 
plained of its difficulties. 


Srp. a.—1. Kadioiwv: On this Kephisos, see Strabo 405. 407. 
It was a common river-name, and is found in Attika, Salamis, 
Sikyon, Skyros, Argolis.—Aayotoo: aire: Bergk writes raire for 
aire of the MSS., which Mommsen defends, -a in dAayoioa 
being shortened, as often in dactylic poetry. The Pindaric pas- 
sages cited by Mommsen (P. 5, 72, and 8, 96) have been emended, 
the latter with good warrant. Béckh reads \ayoioay. On the 
lot (Adxos), comp. O. 7, 58.—KaAAirodov: On account of the pas- 
turage. Comp. the praise of the Attic Kephisos in Sophokles, 
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O. C. 668: evimmov, E€ve, xré., and 677: evurmov, edra@dov. —8. 
Aurapas : A. is used of Thebes, P. 2,3. Elsewhere of Athens, N. 4, 
17; I. 2,20; and in the famous fragment IV. 4: 4 rai Acmapai 
kai loorédavot Kai doidijor, | “EAAdSos Epevopa, kAewal Abaya, da- 
poviov mroAieOpov.—4. "Opxopevod: Mommsen has ’Epxouevod, the 
local form, after Cavedoni. The change is advocated by van 


Herwerden also.— _Muvvav: Minyas was the son of Poseidon and 


Kallirrhoé. His descendants, the Minyans, were the Vikings of 
Greek legend. — 5, Ta Te Tepmrva Kai | Ta yAuké(a): re . . . Kai is 
usually employed to couple opposites or complements, as Momm- 
sen notes. If 76 repmvdv is the transient diversion (Schmidt, 
Synonym.), and rd yAvkv the immanent sweetness, there would be 
enough difference to justify the combination.—6. a@verat: So Kay- 
ser for yiverar.—Bporois: “For,” only incidentally “by.” The 
Schol. correctly yiverat kai cvpBaiver.—7. vopds: “ Skilled in song.” 
See O. 1, 9. 116.—éyAads: Of victory, which is often represented as 
sheen (comp. O.13,5: dyAadxoupoy, 14: ayAaiay), and Aglaia is one 
of the Graces.—8. ayvav: So Kayser, to save the metre; the MSS. 
cepvay: Cf. fr. VI.1: cepvay Xapiroy péAnua teprvov, and Eur. Hel. 
134: cepuvai Xdpires. For dyvav, see Sappho, fr. 65 (Bgk.): a@yva 
Xdpires,and Alkaios, fr.62 (Bgk.).—Xapirev arep: See P. 2,42.—9. 
ovdé . . . Koipavéorotw x.—=ovde Kolpavéoiow ovre xopovs ovre Sairas. 
The first neg. omitted. See O. 11 (10), 17. «.=8saxocpodor 
(Schol.), “consent to be the lords” (Kkoopjropes ). —Taptar: 
Mommsen inclines to rapa, a theoretical fem. form. Cf. O. 13, 
7: Aika kal dudrpodos Eipnva tapiat mAovrov, and Eur, Med. 
1415: mo\M@v rapias Zeds ev’ Odbipr@. Even in prose, Isok. 11, 
13: ray SuBpor Kai rdv adypav 6 Zeds Tapias eoriv.—lO, Oépevar 
... Opdvous: Leop. Schmidt suspects the statement of the Schol. 
that the thrones of the Muses were placed at the right hand of 
Apollo in Delphi.—12. dévaov... tuydv: ad. is more poetic as a 
proleptic adj. than as an adverb. Kadiova vdara calls up the 
image of Jdara devdovra. The honor of Zeus is “as a river.” 


Srp. B’.—13. wérv’ *AyAata: Aglaia was especially the mistress 
of victory (see v. 7), as Thaleia presided especially over feasts 
(k@por). The three Graces were first fixed by Hesiod, Theog. 
909: "AyXainy tre kal EDPpocvyny Oarinur éparewnv.—14, 
dirnoipodre ... épacipodmwe: As one might shift from @irciv to 
épav, the weaker to the stronger. Toying with synonyms was 
not impossible for P.—@e@v xparierov: Zeus was the father, Eury- 
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nome, an Okeanid, the mother, acc. to Hesiod (Theog. 907).— 
15. éwaxootre viv: So Bergk and Mommsen (for émdxoo viv of 
the MSS.) from a supposed émpxoéw, not an attractive formation. 
Other conjectures are: émdxoo. taviv, Herm., Dissen, but we 
must have imperative or optative; éemdxoos yeved, Herm., Béckh, 
Schneidewin. —17. xotoa BiBavra: So Hom. Il. 13, 158: xotda 
root mpoBiBds.—Acdémyov: Diminutive from “Acwmds. — Avd¢ 
.+.év tpém@: Mommsen recognizes a kind of éy dia duo, to 
which figure P., indeed, comes nearer than does any other Greek 
poet, but rpdr@ ‘is “the tune,” and pehéraus is the verse. ‘ With 
Lydian tune and meditated. lays.” ev, of the flute, O. 5,19; 7, 
12; N. 3,79; of the cithern, P. 2, 69; I. 4 (5), 27. is ieadions 

See O. 7, 13: xaréBav.—19. Muvveua: Acolic accentuation, as in 
Kixvera, O. 10 (11),17. Orchomenos is so called to distinguish it 
from the Arkadian city of the same name.— 20. ved Fékatt: Thaleia, 
not because she is xopudaia generally, but because this is the xa- 
pos, of which she has special charge.—21. éd0é, Faxot: Ahrens 
writes €\vé’, metri causa. With the passage comp. O. 8, 81, 
where *AyyeAia, a daughter of Hermes, is supposed to discharge 
the same office. Echo belongs to the Orchomenian sphere, 
by reason of her passion for Narkissos, son of Kephisos. — 22. 
Knred8apov: Father of Asopichos.—d¢p’ i8oto(a): F lost.—vidv... 
ér: Prolepsis for ér: ... vids. Comp. P. 9, 121.—23. «éAots trap’ 
evddtors: So Bergk for eddd£ovo. On rapa, see O. 1, 20,—24. éore- 
davece: The middle (O. 7, 15), though natural, is not necessary. 
xairay represents € airdv. So P. 10, 40: képas avadncartes.— - 
mrepotor: Cf. P. 9,135: modda d€ mpdcbev mrepa dé€aro Nikas. 
Wreaths are wings, because they bear the champion aloft, émaei- 
porte (O. 9, 23). 





PHILOKTETES. c (After a gem.) 


PYTHIA f. 


Tux victory commemorated in this poem was gatned Pyth. 29, 
i.e. Ol. 76,3 (474 B.c.). Hieron had himself proclaimed as a cit- 
izen of Aitna in order to please the city founded by him, Ol. 76, 
1 (476 B.c.), to take the place of Katana. In the same year he 
had gained a victory over the Etruscans off Cumae, thus crown- 
ing the glory of the battle of Himera. The great eruption of 
Aitna, which began Ol. 75,2 (479 B.c.), and continued several 
years, figures largely in this poem, which has been much ad- 


mired and often imitated, notably by Gray in his “ Progress of © 


Poesy.” es 

Pindar’s poems are constellations, There are figures as in the 
heavens, a belt, a plough, a chair, a serpent, a flight of doves, but 
around them clusters much else. The Phorminx is the name of 
the constellation called the first Pythian. In the first part of the 
poem the lyre is the organ of harmony, in the second the organ 
of praise. In the first part everything is plain. Apollo and the 
Muses are to the Greek the authors of all harmony, artistic, po- 
litical, social, spiritual. The lyre, as the instrument of Apollo, is 
the symbol of the reign of harmony over the wide domain of 
Zeus. Everything that owes allegiance to Zeus obeys his son 
Apollo, obeys the quivering of the lyre’s strings. So the foot- 
step of the dancer, the voice of the singer. Even the thunder- 
bolt, the weapon of Zeus, is quenched, the bird of Zeus slumbers, 
the wild son of Zeus, violent Ares, sleeps a deep sleep. This is 
the art of the son of Leto and the deep-bosomed Muses (vv. 
1-12). 

All those that Zeus hath claimed as his own are ruled by har- 
mony. Not so those that he loves not. When they hear the 
sound of the Pierides, they strive to flee along the solid earth 
and the restless main. So he who now lies in dread Tartaros, 
enemy of the gods, Typhon, reared in the famed Kilikian cave. 

His hairy breasts are pinched by the high sea-shores of Kymé 
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and Sicily, and Aitna’s heaven-mounting column pinions him— 
Aitna, nurse of keen snow, from whose inmost recesses belch 
purest streams of unapproachable fire, rivers that roll sparkling 
smoke by day, while purple flame by night bears in its whirl 
masses of stone down to the surface of the deep, plashing. These 
jets of fire are upflung by yon monster. Terrible are they—a 
marvel to behold, a marvel even to hear from those that haye be- 
held. Such a creature is that which lies bound by peak and 
plain, while his back is goaded by his craggy couch (vv. 13-28). 

May we not be of those thou lovest not, may we find favor in 

thy sight, O Zeus, lord of Aitna’s mount—the forehead of this 
fruitful land, whose namesake neighbor city the famed founder 
glorified when the herald proclaimed her in the Pythian course 
by reason of Hieron’s noble victory with the chariot. As men 
who go on shipboard count as the first blessing a favoring wind, 
an omen of a happy return, so we count from this concurrence 
that the city will henceforth be renowned for wreaths of victory 
and chariots, her name be named mid banquet-songs. Lykian 
and Delian lord, thou that lovest the Kastalian fount of Parnasos, 
make this purpose good, make the land a land of men (vv. 29- 
40). 
- So far Apollo and the Muses dominate—dominate as the in- 
terpreters of Zeus. Now Zeus himself comes forward. Apollo 
is mentioned no more, but the prayer to him, v. 40, is matched 
by a prayer to the Muse in v. 58. 

Zeus, Apollo, the Muses, have now led us up to the praise of 
Hieron. The achievements of mortals are all due to the gods, 
Men are bards; are valiant and eloquent through them (v. 41); 
and so, through them, Hieron has the virtues of his high posi- 
tion, and all the so-called counsels addressed to him are merely 
indications of what he is, or thinks he is, or tries to be. In 
praising his hero Pindar picks out first the quality that had re- 
cently distinguished him, and this success was won 6edy maddpats 
(v.48). The future lacks nothing but forgetfulness of toils and 
pains. Greater prosperity, greater wealth, it cannot give. It can 
only administer (otra, v.46). When the forgetfulness of the bitter 
past comes, then the memory of all the glorious achievements of 
war, with all its proud wealth, will return. May our hero, like 
Philoktetes of old (v. 50), have a god to be his friend and bene- 
factor. But the song is not for Hieron alone. His son, Deino- 
menes (v. 58), shares the joy in the victory of his sire; his son is 
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king of the city Aitna, which Hieron built for him, founding it 
with god-sent freedom in the laws of Doric stock, after the prin- 
ciples of Doric harmony (v. 65). May this harmony between 
people and princes abide, and may father pass to son the keynote 
of concordant peace (v. 79)—peace within and peace from bar- 
baric foes without. Zeus keep the Phoenician and the Tyrrhe- 
nian battle-shouts at home, now that they have seen the fell 
destruction of their ships, the punishment of their insolence, be- 
fore Kymé—that weight that rests upon Typhon’s breast. For 
what Salamis to Athens, what Plataia to Sparta, that to the 
sons of Deinomenes is the day of Himera (v. 80). 

But brevity is best. Twist the strands tight. Less, then, will 
be the blame, for surfeit dulleth the edge of expectation. Others’ 
blessings and advantages are a hateful hearing; yet envy is better 
than pity. Hold, Hieron, to thy high career. Still guide the 
people with a just helm. Still be thy word forged on the anvil of 
truth. No sparkle of dross that flieth past is without its weight, 
coming from thee. Steward of many things thou art. Faithful 
witnesses there are many for right and wrong. Firm abide in 
generous temper. Wax not weary in expenditure. Let thy sail 
belly to the wind. Let no juggling gains lure thee. After mor- 
tals liveth fame alone as it revealeth the lives of the departed to 
speakers and to singers. Kroisos’ generous kindliness perisheth 
not. Thecruel soul of Phalaris—brazen-bull-burner—is whelmed 
by hating bruit; no harps beneath the roof-tree receive him to 
soft fellowship with warbling boys. Good fortune is first; then 
good fame. Whoso hath chanced on both and made both his 
own hath received the highest crown (vv. 81-100). 





The mood is Dorian, the rhythms dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first two deal with harmony; the third 
and the fourth have to do with Hieron’s work as a founder, his 
work as a warrior, with the sweet music of a concordant state, 
the sweet silence from the barbaric cry, have to do with Aitna 
and Himera. The last triad avoids the weariness of praise by 
disguising it under sage counsel, with the intimation that Hieron 
has not only been prosperous, but has gained the fair voices of 
the world. 


Srp. a’.—1. Xpvoéa dppryé: Cf. Hes. Scut. Hercl. 202: ipepoev 
KiOdpite Avds Kai Anrovs vids | xpucein Poppryys N. 5, 24: 
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Popptyy ‘Aroddoy érrayhocooy xpuycé@ TAAKTP@ Siwkor. 
—tomhoxdpov: Cf. O. 6,30: maida Fidrdoxov. Our violet is the 
tov péAay of the Greeks, and “ black” is the nearest translation of 
to-. — 2. oivbixov ... xréavov: “Joint possession.” — Baois: The 
dancer’s foot listens and obeys the throb of the cithern,—3. 
aov8oi: The singers of the chorus. — 4. mpoowpiwv: “ Preludes.” 
—GpBohas tevxys = dvaBords mown, dvaBddAn. Cf. Od. 1,155: 7 
rot 6 poppi{@y aveBadrXero Kkaddv deideww.—édreAtLopéva: “ Quiv- 
ering.” O. 9,14: ddpyyy eAcdifov. — 5. aixpartav kepavvdv: ai. 
better as a subst. than as an adjective. «x. is personified, “ spear- 
wielder Thunderbolt.”—6. devdov mupdés: So dvOeua ypucod (O. 2, 
79).—Gva oxadmtw Aids: The eagle on the sceptre of Zeus is a 
familiar figure. Comp. So. fr. 766: 6 oxnmroBayoyr aieros Kiar 
Aws.—@xetav: Of the inherent quality. See note on O. 12, 3. 
Contrasting epithet to heighten yaddéars. 


*Avr. a.—7. &pxds olwvav: Cf. O. 13, 21: olwvav Baoidéa. — 8. 
GyxvAw kpati: Od. 19, 538: alerds adyxvAoxeiAns.—Kvoooev: This 
is a deep sleep with fair visions. See O. 13, 71.—9. typov varov : 
The feathers rise and fall like waves on the back of the sleep- 
ing bird in response to his breathing.—10. pumaior: p. often of 
‘winds and waves. So P. 4,195: xuydrey pias dvépov Te.—KaTa- 
oxopevos = xareydpevos. There is no aor. feeling. Cf. Od. 11, 
334: xnAnOuo & ~oxovro, and Thompson’s notes on Plat. Phaidr. 
288 D, 244 E.—Braras”Apys: To match aixparay cepavrdy above. 
—11. iaitve: With dvpdv, O. 7,43. “Lets his heart (himself) 
dissolve in deep repose.”—12. xjda: Comp. O. 1, 112; 2, 91; 9, 
5-12; I.4 (5), 46 for the same metaphor.—apgi: With the pecul- 
iar poetic use, rather adverbial than prepositional. ‘“ With the 
environment of art,” “by virtue of.” So P. 8, 34: eua audi 
paxyava.—Babvxdrdrov: Like BadvCwvos, of stately and modest 
beauty. The deep girdle and the deep folds might be due to 
amplitude or to dignity, or both. Ba@vcodAros of Mother Earth, 
P. 9, 101. 


‘Ex. a’.—13. wedidnxe: Emotional perfect = pres., though on 
the theory that dios means “ own,” 7. = “hath made his own.” 
—éarifovra:: On the concord, see O. 2,92; O.10(11),93. The 
neuter daca conjures up strange shapes.—Bodv: Of music. O. 3, 
8; P. 10,39; N.5, 38.—14. yév: duamdkeroy with wéyrov throws 
up as a complementary color orepedy, “solid,” with yay. For — 
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dpaipaxeror, “ furious,” “ restless,” see Il. 6, 179, where it is used 
of the Chimaira. The sea is the favorite haunt of monsters.— 
kat(a): On x. with the second member, see O. 9, 94.—15. atva 
Taptdépw: So IcOyuos is fem.in P. O.8, 48; N.5,37; L 1, 32.— 
16. Tudds: See Il. 2,782, where his bed is said to be eiv ’Apipois, 
which is in Kilikia. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 351: rov ynyevrh re Kt Ae 
ki@y oiknropa...€katoykdpavov...Tupava. In this passage, 
too long to quote entire, Prometheus prophesies the eruption in 
language that seems to be a reflex of Pindar’s description.—17. 
Kudixiov...avtpov: P. 8,16: Tupas KicE.—rodvevupov = zrohv- 
OpvAnrov.—18. izép Kipas: Behind and above—not immediately 
over. The whole region is volcanic. Ischia, the ancient Pithe- 
kussa, where Hieron established a colony, was rudely shaken by 
an earthquake in 1880, almost destroyed in 1883.—19. «tov... 
ovpavia: Aisch. P. V. 349: ckiov otpavod te kal xOovos | opow 
epeiOwv.—20. waveres... TLOyva: 7. is adjective enough to take 
an adverb.—ri8yva: Kithairon is yvovorpddos, Eur. Phoen. 803. 


Srp. B’.—21. épevyovrar pév... wotapol 5(€): Aisch. P. V. 367: 
ekpaynoovral more | ToTapol mupds.—ayvotratar: The commenta- 
tors see in this epithet Pythagorean reverence of fire. The rever- 
ence of fire is Indo-European. For yey... dé, see O. 11 (10), 8.— 
22. wayat+ worapot...kpovvovs: All carefully used. ayai, “ well 
up,” zorapoi, “roll,” xpovyoi are “shot up” in jets.—éapépacow 
- + év Sppvacow: Cf. O. 1, 2: vuxri ... ev duépa. — 24. Babetav: 
Measured from the top of the mountain. “Far below.”—owv ma- 
tay»: Effective position.—25. ‘Agateroo: This personification 
was not so vivid to the Greek as it is tous. See note on P. 3, 
39.—26. tépas ... Gavpdorov mpoodéo8a: For the inf., comp. L. 3 
(4), 68: dvorés pev idéoOa. Oaipa idéoba is a common Homeric 
phrase.—Oatpa S€ kai wapedvtwv dxotoat: xai is naturally “even,” 
and goes with axovoa. ‘It is a marvel of marvels to see, a mar- 
vel even to hear.” This makes mpoowdéoba refer to the prog, 
the dxkovoa to the oy mardym. So Schneidewin. sapedyrav 
(for which we have the variant rapidvrwv) is genitive absolute 
without a subject, “when men are present.” P. uses the con- 
struction somewhat charily (see note on O. 13, 15), and Cobet’s 
map iddyvrwy, “to hear of from those who have seen,” would be 
seductive in prose. P. does not happen to use wapda thus, 


’Avr. B’.—27. olov: Exclamatory, O. 1, 16.—28. orpopva: The 
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bed of the monster is aiva Tdprapos, v. 15.—29, etn, Zed, tiv ety: 
Asyndeton is common and natural in prayers (see O. 1, 115), and 
so is the suppression of the dative (jpiv).— 30. pérwrov: The 
mountain rises from the plain as the forehead from the face. 
The transfer of the designations of parts of the body to objects 
in nature is so common as not to need illustration. Whatever 
original personifying power this transfer may have had seems to 
have faded out in Greek poetry (Hense, Adolf Gerber).—tov... 
érovupiav: Cf. 0.10 (11), 86: éravupiar xdpy | vikas ayepoxov. 
—32. Ilv6iddos 8 év Spdp@: Dissen compares O. 1,94: rav "Okupmid- 
der ev Spdpors, but there ray ’0. depends on xdéos.—avéeute : “ Pro- 
claimed.”—trép: “ By reason of.”—xadAwixov | dppaor: P. 11,46: 
év Gppact KadXinxor. 


°*Er. 8’.—33. vavorpopyros: “Seafaring.” P. refers to a belief 
of the craft. In this case a good beginning makes a good end- 
ing.— 34. és whdov ... otpov: Connected by the rhythm.—éorxéra : 
“Likelihoods” for “likelihood” Cf. O. 1,52: dopa, P. 2, 81: 
ddtvara, P. 4, 247: paxpa.—35. tvxeiv: In Thukyd. also the reg- 
ular construction of eixds is the aor. inf., never the fut. 1, 81,6: 
eixos “AOnvaious ... pyre... Sovredoa pyre katamAaynva. So 1, 
121, 2; 2,11, 8; 3, 10,6, al—é 8 Adyos: “ This (faithful) saying.” 
—36. ravrais éwi Evvruxiats: “ With this good fortune to rest on.” 
—8dtav: “ Belief.”—37. Aourdv: So Aourody aici, P. 4, 256.—vw = 
moAw.—238. aviv evodvors 9.: “’Mid tuneful revels.”—39. Av«ue: 
So Hor. Od. 3, 4,61: Delius et Patareus Apollo, Patara being 
in Lykia. Im solemn invocations the gods are appealed to by 
names which remind them of their favorite abodes. — Addov 
avaocv: The participle here and in ¢$tAéwv is almost substantive. 
For the elision of Addov’, see O. 13, 35.—40. @edyoas: “ Deign.” 
P. uses BovAopa but once (fr. VIII. 1). Attic distinctions do 
not always apply to the earlier period, but be it noted that 
é0éh@ or 62d is the higher word; hence regularly Ge00 OéXovros. 
—tatra: The implied wishes and hopes.—vé: Local dative, the 
range of which is narrower even in poetry than is commonly 
supposed.—evav8pov: riOéuev must be understood with this as 
well as with vom. A slight zeugma, r. being there “put” or 
“take,” and here “make.” Herm. reads edavdpodr. 


Srp. y.—41. payaval: Sc. efor, “ways and means.”—4dperais : 
“ Achievements.”—42. gogot: Specifically of poets. Cf. O. 1,9; 
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P. 1,12; N.7,28. P.is thinking of his class in wodoi, the Briarai 
and sepiykoooo being put in another by the force of re.— 
mwepltyAwooo.: Supposed to refer to the rhetorical school of Ko- 
rax, who began his career under Hieron. See O. 2, 96.—é€piv: 
Gnomic aorist. P. identifies vos with Oeds. See O. 9,107. 111. 
—44, ph... Badetv: EAwoua takes wn as involving wish; Bade 
may be fut. (cf. P. 10, 55) or aor. (N. 4, 92). The negative favors 
the aor. (uz Baron). P. 4, 243 the neg. odxére indicates the read- 
ing mpafeoOa.—xadkxordpgov: N. 7,71: drouvi@ pa) Téppa mpoBas 
dxov0 &re yadrtkomadpaov dpaa Oody yéooav. The tongue, 
which P. handles boldly, is the missile here also. Being a 
javelin, it is forged, v. 86. See O. 6, 82.—aoetr(e): The ellipsis 
(@oei tis Bddor) is hardly felt. Cf. 0.6, 2: as 6re.—é&yGvos... 
gw: “Outside of the lists,’ so as not to count.—jwakdpq: See 
P. 3, 57.—45. d&petoac9(ar): “Surpass.” Cf. P. 6, end.—évriovs: 
Supposed to refer to Simonides and Bakchylides. It is con- 


jectured that there was to be a contest of poets.—46, el yap... — 


ev@ivor: A wish that runs over into a condition. See O. 1, 108. 
—6 was xpdévos: All time to come, O. 6,56; N.1,69.—etre: “ As 
heretofore.” —evOvvor: Cf. N. 2,7: evOvmoumds aioy. The nautical 
image was still in the poet’s eye. Cf. v. 34 and O. 18, 28: Zevo- 
havros eU¥Ouve Saipovos otpoyv. — kapatav & érihacw: Victory 
brings serenity (O. 1,98); breathing space (O. 8,7); tranquillity 
(N. 9,44). Hieron suffered with the stone.—mapdoyo: See O. 1, 
39. 


"Avr. y’.—48. aviy’: “What time.” P.’s usage does not mili- 
tate against the rule, jvixa : Gre 3: kaupds: xpdvos. See O. 7,35; 9, 
33.—etpioxovto: “Gained” in the usu. sense of the middle of this 
verb. So P.3,111. The active “find” can be used in similar 
connections (so P. 2, 64, and elsewhere), and, in fact, the active, 
being the general, is often used where the particular middle 
might be expected. The plural of Hieron and his brothers.— 
Tidy: tiyun iS something practical, and does not correspond to 
“honor” pure and simple. — 49, Spéme: Active, O. 1, 13; P. 1, 
49; P. 4, 1380; P. 6, 48; fr. XI. 72, Middle, N. 2, 9; fr. IX. 1, 6; 
fr. IX. 2,1. The active is colder. —50. a&yépwxov: O. 10 (11), 
87: vixas dyep@xov. a. Only of persons in Homer, who does not 
use it in the same sense acc. to the lexicographers. To P. the 
word must have carried with it the yépas notion denied t it by 
modern etymologists, The booty gained at Himera was immense. 
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—viv ye pav: A statement that defies contradiction. Cf. v. 63. 
—-@rhoxrjtao: The type of a suffering hero. See the Philoktetes 
of Sophokles. “ At that very time Syracuse contained the famous 
statue of the limping Philoktetes by Pythagoras of Rhegion, of 
which Pliny says that those who looked at it seemed to feel the 
pain (xxxiy. 59). Even if we hesitate to believe that the sculptor 
intended an allusion to Hieron, we may well suppose that Pindar’s 
comparison was suggested by the work of Pythagoras ” (Jebb).— 
Tay ...Sixay : Notice the rare article with dixay, “ wise,’—51. éorpa- 
vev0: An aor. pass., where the middle would seem more natural. 
Cf. emopev6n. We can understand the passive of Philoktetes “ who 
was won to the war,” not so well of Hieron.—owv 8 avayxq: “ Un- 
der the pressure of necessity.” The comitative, personal character 
of civ makes it a favorite preposition in poetry, keeps it out of 
model prose.— $iAov: Predicate, “fawned him into a friend.” 
Rauchenstein’s px) piAov is not Pindaric.—52. kat tis éov peyadd- 
vep: ris is referred to the proud citizens of Kymé (Cumae), who 
were forced to beg help from the tyrant. According to Eurip- 
ides, Odysseus and Diomed, according to Sophokles, Odysseus 
and Neoptolemos, were sent for Philoktetes. Odysseus was evi- 
dently not a favorite with P. (N. 7, 21; 8, 26), and peyaddvwp 
may be a sneer.—petaBdoovtas: So Kayser for the MS. perada- 
govyras OF petad\Adoooyvtas. Comp. O. 1, 42: peraBaoa. Boéckh 
gives perapeiBovras ( Hesych., Suid., Zonaras ); but while the 
present is admissible on general grounds (O. 13,59; P. 4, 106), 
we should not emend it into a text. jperayetoovras would be 
nearer, but it has even less warrant than Wakefield’s peravdaccop- 
ras, a future formed on the aorist of vaiw (P. 5, 70: ev “Apyet 
€vagaev ‘Hpakdéos exydvous). 


°Er. y .—58. to&étav: The bow of Philoktetes, being the chief 
thing, could not be left out. We are not to look for any corre- 
spondence to this in the history of Hieron.—54. [I[pidpovo wédw ... 
mévouvs Aavacis: Cliiastic not only in position, but also in sense. 
For the shifting stress on Iprdpoio and mévous, see O, 6, 5.—55. 
dovevet pev xpwri Baivev, GAG porpidiov Av: On the shift from par- 
ticiple to finite verb, see O. 1, 18.—56. 66s: As one short sylla- 
ble, possibly as és. Comp. G¢uvacros, O€d5wpos in Megaric in- 
scriptions (Cauer * 104, and G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 119). Sclinei- 
dewin suggests Oeds catnp. dpbarnp does not occur elsewhere. 
Comp. N. 1,14: Zevs ... xarévevoey .. . Sixehiav... dpOaoery 
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—57. xpévov...katpév: With the usu. differentiation of “ time” 
and “season.” “To give the season” is “to give in season.”— 
58. Aewopéver: Hieron had appointed his son, Deinomenes, re- 
gent of Aitna (v. 60).—Kedadqoa: O. 1, 9. — 59. tmowav: “ Re- 
ward.” So in a good sense N. 1, 70; Aisch. Suppl. 626. The 
reward is the xéAados.—60. Atrvas ‘Bact: In Greek one is king 
of the Aitnaians, rather than king of Aitna. The gen. of the 
place has something of the cure divino stamp. So of the old 
house of the Battiads, P. 4,2: Baowqe Kupavas. Cf. N.8, 7. 


Srp. '.—61. to: “For whom.” Deinomenes was succeeded 
by Chromios. See N. 9.—méAw «efvav: x, seems to prove that 
the ode was sung, not at Aitna, but at Syracuse. —eo8pat@ ovv 
éhevOepia: See O. 3, 7. 62. “YAABos ordOpas: There were three 
Doric tribes ‘Y\Acis, Maupvdor, and Avyaves. The Maudvdo and 
Avpaves were the descendants of Pamphylos and Dyman, sons of 
Aigimios. The Herakleidai did not belong to the Doric stock 
proper, and so are distinguished from the descendants of Aigi- 
mios, P. 5, 72: “Hpakdéos exyovor Aiyipiod re. Comp. also fr. I. 1, 
3: "YAAov re kal Aiyiyiod. So “YAAls ordOua and Aiyipiod reOpoi 
cover the ground of the Dorians, official and actual.—év vépous: 
Cf. O. 2, 83: Bovdrais ev dpOaicr ‘PadayavOvos.—63. kai pav: “ Ay, 
and I dare swear.” A clear intimation, if such were needed, 
that the Herakleidai were not real Dorians. This does not make 
it necessary to change the MS. Awpueis, v. 65, to Awpios. They 
all belonged to the Awpreds otparés, fr. I. 1, 4, — 64. vatovres: 
Though they dwell far from the old home of Aigimios, they 
are still a Awpis dzorkia, I. 6 (7), 12.—reOpotow: See O. 6, 69.—65. 
éoxov: “They gat” (O. 2,10). The occupation of Amyklai was 
a memorable event in Doric annals. I. 6 (7), 14: ov & ’Apo- 
kdas Aiyeida. We must not forget nor yet exaggerate Pindar’s 
personal interest in all this as an Aigeid.—66. Aeveoanshuews The 
Dioskuroi were buried at Therapnai, on the left bank of the Eu- 
rotas. The white color of the steeds of the Dioskuroi is fixed 
by the myth. So Cic. N. D.3,5,11: Tyndaridas ...canthe- 
riis albis.. . obviam venisse existimas? White horses be- 
longed to royalty, P. 4,117. White was not a favorite color for 
horses in Vergil’s time (Georg. 3, 82), but that does not concern 
us here. Even in the Apocalypse (19, 11) the Kine or Kin@s is 
mounted on a white horse. 
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Avr. 8 .—67. Zed rédev(e): Zeus, God of the Accomplishment, in 
whose hands are the issues of things. Comp. O. 13, 115.—aiel 8é: 
On é¢, after the vocative, see O.1, 36. The infinitive may be 
used in wish and entreaty, but did0: rotay for d€ rovatray would 
be more natural. Mommsen’s dds roiay for rovavray is based on 
the Scholiast’s rapdcyov. rovavray aicay refers to the first line 
of the strophe, @codudr ody Aevbepia. “Grant that the judg- 
ment of the world may with truth assign such a lot to citizens 
and kings.” —’Apéva: Amenas, or Amenanos, “the unsteady ” 
(mod. Giudicello), a stream of varying volume, which flowed 
through the city of Aitna.—68. Siaxpivew: Is used of legal de- 
cision, O. 8, 24; of marking off by metes and bounds, O. 10 
(11), 51. — Adyov: See O. 1, 28, where 6 ddadis Adyos is kept 
apart from Bporay dadris and Sedaidarpévor pidor. — 69. viv ror 
tiv: “ With thy blessing.” — 70. vid 7 émrehAdpevos: The posi- 
tion favors the close connection with ody riy, “and with a son 
to whom he gives commands.” The regent who receives Hie- 
ron’s behests, being a son, may be expected to carry them out in 
his spirit.—yepatpwv: A significant concession to the new city, 
which at once becomes something heroic and divine; “ by pay- 
ing honor due.”—71. Atcoopar vetoov: Asyndeton in prayer.— 
Gpepov: Proleptic. ‘In peace and quiet.” — 72. dpa... ey, 
instead of €yew, the temporal final sense of édpa being hardly 
felt. €yn is intr.—xar’ oikov: Hdt. 6, 39: efye kar’ oikovs.—é6 Poin 
= Poenus, Carthaginian.—é Tupoavav 7 adadatdés: This forcible 
form of expression, which is built on the same lines as Bia ‘Hpa- 
Kiéos, eOévos jywovwy, is made still bolder by the participle idér, 
as if 6 d\addf{wv Tupoaves had been written.—vavotetovov ... mpd 
Kipas: Best explained ére 7 t8pis 7 mpd Kipns vavoiorovos éyéve- 
ro. ‘There is no Pindaric warrant for the use of d8pis as “ loss,” 
“damage.” The reflection that their overweening insolence off 
_ Cumae had brought groans and lamentations to the ships (cf. P. 
2, 28) would silence their savage yell and keep them quiet at 
home. The Etruscans must have been especially prominent in 
this famous engagement: Diodoros does not mention the Phoe- 
nicians (Carthaginians) in his account (11, 51).— mpd Kvpas: 
Brings up the image of the iS8piorjs already depicted (v. 18). 
Typhon symbolizes every form of violence, domestic (SixeA/a) or 
foreign (Kvyn). 


*Er. &’.—73. ola: See O. 1, 16.—&px6: Hieron. The dat. with 
L2 
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the aor. partic. is easy, as the aor. is the shorthand of the perf. 
—74. Bade®’: The middle is peculiar, as if the dAccia were an 
dykupa, as I. 5 (6), 13: Bddder’ ayxvpay. —'75, “EAAAS: Where 
Greek was spoken there was “E\Ads. Here Magna Graecia is 
specially meant.—é&éAxov: The image of the sea-fight is half 
kept up.—4péopar, xré.: ‘From Salamis I shall try to get for my 
reward the favor of the Athenians,” i. e., when I desire reward 
from the Athenians I shall seek it by praising Salamis. P. climbs 
up to Himera by parallels, as is his wont. See O. 1, init.—77. 
épéw: For the shift, see v.55. Béckh’s éoéay lightens the con- 
struction if we take it as a present, denied for classic times; but 
comp. Theogn. 492 ; Soph. O. C, 596.—:mpé Ki8arpavos payav: Knit 
together. mpd, “in front of,” “at the foot of.” The battle of Pla- 
taia is meant, where the Lacedaemonians distinguished them- 
selves especially.—78, tatou: Refers to Sakapivos (=rijs ev Sakapine 
paxns) and mpd KiOatpavos payay. Not simply “ where,” but “in 
and by which.”—79, etv8pov axrdv: Cf. O. 12,19. mapa d€ ody 
eUvdpov axray, ‘Iuépa, would not be unpoetic nor un-Pindaric.— 
‘Ipépa: Gen. of ‘Iuépas, the river. —reAéoas: Participle; dpéowa 
must be recalled. — 80. apq’ aperqg: v. 12. — xapévrv: Rather 
strange, so soon after képov, in view of P.’s zoxAia, though the 
Greeks have not our dread of repetition. See P. 9, 123. 


Srp. e’. —81. waipédv: Adverbial. “If thy utterance prove in 
season.” — $0¢yfaro: The poet to himself with a wish (O. 1, 
108). — weipara cuvtavicais: “Twisting the strands of many 
things into a brief compass.” The contrast is éexreivew Adyor, 
reiveww, aroreivety, exteivew, paxpdy. See Intr. Ess. p. xliii (note).— 
82. erat: “Is sure to follow.” Indic. apodosis, as I. 2, 38; 4 
(5), 14. — popos: O. 6,74. In moralizing passages the meta- 
phors follow in rapid succession—not so much mixing as over- 
lapping. A defence of P. in this regard that should flatten 
his language out so as to make the metaphor disappear would 
be worse than a confession of the worst.—damd . . . éhaiBas: “ Sa- 
tiety with its gruesomeness dulls quick hopes.” aiavys, of doubt- 
ful etymology, is used of xépos again I. 3 (4), 2. The hopes speed 
to the end; the poet, by lingering, wearies, and not only so, but 
rouses resentment at the blessings of those whom he praises. 
This prepares the return to the praise of Hieron, which is 
couched in imperatives, a rhetorical form strangely misunder- 
stood to convey a real sermon.—84. dor@v 8’ axod: “ What citi- 
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zens hear.’ Citizens are naturally envious (O. 6, 7), and the 
good fortune of others is an ill-hearing, and oppresses their soul 
in secret. ‘“ What is heard from citizens” has in its favor P. 11, 
28: xaxoddyor Sé wodira.—85. Kpéoowv ... oixtippov pOdvos: Pro- 
verbial. Hadt. 3,52: pOovéecOat xpéooor €ari 7) oixriper Oar. —86. 
ph wapier kata: “ Hold to thy noble course.” rapier possibly sug- 
gested the following metaphor. Notice the large number of 
present imperatives, as in the rapatveots of Isokrates ad Demoni- 
cum (1).—veépa ... orpardév: P. 8, 98: ehevOép@ ordre | réAw ravde 
copie. On orp. see O. 11 (10), 17.—arpevdet S€ mpds axpovi xadxeve 
yAéooav: This is counted as one of P.’s harsher metaphors, in 
spite of Cic. de Orat. 3, 30,121: non enim solum acuenda nobis 

neque procudenda lingua est. P. might have continued the 
figure just given, for the tongue may be considered a rudder 
(comp. P. 11,42 with James 3,4), but the vibrating tongue is to 
Pindar a javelin (comp. «ja, v. 12), and in N. 7,71 he has dxkov 
&re xadkordpaoy époa | Gov yAG@ooayv. xddkeve grows out of 
vopa. The “true anvil” refers in all likelihood to the shaping 
of the arrow or javelin on a part of the anvil designed for that 
purpose. The figure is reflected in the next sentence. 


Apr. &. — 87. ef tu wai >.: Kai, “never so.”—mapadiooe: P. is 
thinking of the sparks that fly from the anvil, sheer dross it may 
be (pAadpoy), but “surely you must know, coming from you, it 
rushes as a mighty mass.” If the figure is pressed, the moral 
is “ Hammer as little as possible,” but the figure is not to be 
pressed. qépera, “is reported,” the common rendering, is too 
faint after mapadvoce:.— 88. topias: A higher word than 
“steward,” in Engl. Comp. O. 14, 9.—épdorépors: Is “ good and 
bad,” as Odrepoy is “ worse.” —89, evavet ... mappévov: “ Abide 
in the full flower of thy spirit.” Contrast to Phalaris.—90. etwep 
wt pideis, xré.: Arguing on a basis of conceded facts.— dxodv a8etav 
+--«dvew: A good explanation of the idiom ed dxovew.— ph kapve 
Mav Samdvais: The Christian exhortation, “ Be not weary in well- 
doing,” is addressed to well-doers, and Hieron’s expenditure was 
doubtless liberal enough. It does not follow that he hoarded 
because he was quddpyupos. Of the virtue of generosity Kroisos 
was the model soon to be adduced.—92. iortov avepdev: The sail 
(so as to be) breezeful, (so as) to belly with the breeze. Of. I. 
2,39: ovdé more Ecviay | odpos eumvevoas bréarew’ ioriov appl 


tpdamefav.— ph Sorwbys ... xépSeoa(tv): Referred by some to “ cour- 
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tier arts,” but it is better to keep the generosity side uppermost 
until we come to Kroisos. Tr. “juggling gains.” No mean say- 
ing on the one hand, no grasping at unworthy gains on the other. 
The positive exhortation stands between the two negatives.— 
gikos: The commentators note P.’s familiarity. What other 
word was possible for a Greek gentleman ?—ém0é6pBporov: Sen- 
sitive as Hieron is to the voice of the world about him, he is 
far from deaf to the acclaim of posterity. 


"Er. ¢’.—93. &trorxopévov ... dodois: Cf. N. 6,33: dmotxyope- 
veov yap dvépwy | dordat kai Adyot Ta KaAd ow Epy exdpicay. 
—Slavrav = Bioroy, which is the parallel, O. 2, 69.—pavte.—dmay- 
yédAXrer, — 94, Aoylors: Usually interpreted of prose-writers, the 
early logographers; but it may refer to panegyrists. Comp. not 
only N. 6, 33, just quoted, but the same ode, v. 51: mAareia ray- 
trodev Noyiorocey evti mpdcoda | vacoy evkréa Tavde Koopeiv. 
Kpoicov: A romantic figure, if one may say so, in Greek history, 
though, perhaps, Lydian influence has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. That a Greek with such close relations to Delphi as 
Pindar bore should have given a niche to Kroisos is not strange. 
—dpera: “ Generosity,” as often. — 95. rév 8€ tavpw yahkém Kav- 
vHpa: «x. takes the dative of instrument by virtue of its transpar- 
ently verbal nature.—véov: Acc. of specification to yyAéa. The 
prose laws of position are not to be pressed. roy dé may well 
be “the other,’ and the rest in apposition.—ravpe yadkéo: A 
survival or revival of Moloch worship.—96. @dAapw: See In- 
trod, O. 2.—karéyet: Evil report weighs upon the memory of 
Phalaris as Aitna upon the body of Typhon, though xaréyer may 
be used of a weight of glory, 0.7,10: 6 & éABuos by papa kar é- 
xovr dyabai.—97. vw... Kowoviav... Sékovrar: «x. is construed 
after the analogy of dé déxovra, which we have Eur. I. A, 
1181: ed 5 [sc. rpopdce:] o eye Kai maides ai NeAeypévae | Se Ed- 
peOa Sékéwy W oe déEarOa ypemv.—98. ddporor: Depends on 
Kotvoviay.—99, 7d Sé wabetvy eb: We might expect the present, but 
the notion of achievement will serve. N. 1,32: ed re wadeiy kai 
dxovoat.—Sevtépa poip(a): So So. 0. C. 145 speaks of mparns poi- 
pas. With the sentiment comp. I. 4,12: dv0 dé rot f@as dwrov 
podva Trotpalvoyte Tov GAmvicrov evavbei civ OAB@ | Et Tis ED TAaTXeP 
Adyov €addv dkovon.—100. eéykipoy Kal Edy (duddrepa). The two 
verbs show a combination of luck and will. 
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Tuts victory, gained not at the Pythian games, but at the 
Theban Iolaia or Herakleia, is probably to be assigned to Ol. 
75,4 (477 B.c.), in which year Hieron had, by his interposition, 
saved the Epizephyrian Lokrians from a bloody war with Anax- 
ilas, tyrant of Rhegion. The’ poem, “with its dissonances, echoes 
the discord of the times. Hieron was just then at enmity with 
his brother, Polyzelos, who had taken refuge with his connec- 
tion, Theron, the friend of Pindar, and a war was impending. 
The strain makes itself felt anftd all the congratulation. 

It is a strange poem, one in which divination and sympathy 
can accomplish little. Only wg must hold fast to the common- 
sense yiew that Pindar did not undertake to lecture Hieron. 








'“Great Syracuse,” the poet says, “rearer of men and horses, I 
bring this lay from Thebes in honor of Hieron’s victory with the 
four-horse chariot, gained not without the favor of Artemis, god- 
dess of Ortygia, thus wreathed with glory. For Artemis and Her- 
mes, god of games, aid Hieron when he yokes his horses and calls 
on the God of the Trident. Other lords have other minstrels, 
other praises. Let Kinyras be praised by Kyprian voices, Kinyras 
beloved of Apollo, and minion of Aphrodite. Thou, Hieron, be- 
loved of Hermes and minion of Artemis, art praised by the voice 
of the virgin of Epizephyrian Lokris, to whose eye thy power 
hath given confidence. Grateful is she. Well hath she learned 
the lesson of Ixion, whose punishment, as he revolves on the 
winged wheel, says: Reward thy benefactor with kind requitals.” 

So far the opening (vv. 1-24). 

In P. 1 we had one form of vS8pis, sheer rebellion, typified by 
Typhon. Here we have another typified by Ixion, base ingrati- 
tude. Typhon belonged from the beginning to those éca ju) 
mepidnxe Zevs (P.1,13). Ixion was one of those who evdpevéoar 
map Kpovidas yAukiv eidov Bioroy (vy. 25). Ixion was another, 
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_ but a worse, Tantalos. Tantalos sinned by making the celestial 
meat and drink common (0.1, 61). Ixion sinned by trying to 
pollute the celestial bed (v.34). Each was punished in the way 
in which he had sinned. Tantalos was reft of food and drink 
(note on O. 1,60). Ixion was whirled on his own wheel, became 
his own iynx (comp. v.40 with P.4, 214). Ixion’s sin was of a 
deeper dye, and so, while the son of Tantalos came to great 
honor (O. 1, 90), the son of Ixion became the parent of a mon- 
strous brood. 

This is the myth (vv. 25-48). 

It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that in every Hieronic ode 
there is a dark background—a Tantalos (O. 1), a Typhon (P. 1), 
an Ixion (P. 2),a Koronis (P.3)—and the commentators are not 
wrong in the Fight-with-the-Dragon attitude in which they haye 
put Hieron. Who is aimed at under the figure of Ixion no one 
can tell. The guesses and the combinations of the commenta- 
tors are all idle. Hieron isa manner of Zeus. He was the Olym- 
pian of Sicily as Perikles was afterwards the Olympian of Athens, 
and the doom of Tantalos, the wheel of Ixion, the crushing load 
of Typhon, the swift destruction of Koronis, the lightning death 
of Asklepios were in store for his enemies. The Hieronic odes 
are Rembrandts, and we shall never know more. 

Passing over to the praise of Hieron, the poet emphasizes with 
anmistakable reduplication the power of God. “God decides 
the fate of hopes, God overtakes winged eagle and swift dolphin, 
humbles the proud, to others gives glory that waxes not old 
(v.52). This be my lay instead of the evil tales that Archilo- 
chos told of the Ixions of his time. Wealth paired with wisdom, 
under the blessing of Fortune—this is the highest theme of 
song” (v.56). The key of the poem lies in this double 6eds. 
God is all-powerful to punish and to bless, and Hieron is his 
vicegerent. 

The praise of Hieron follows, his wealth, his honor. His cham- 
pion, Pindar, denies that he has ever had his superior in Greece, 
and boards the herald-ship all dight with flowers to proclaim 
his achieyements—now in war, now in council; now on horse, 
and now afoot (vv. 57-66). But as we gaze, the herald-ship be- 
comes a merchant - ship (v. 67), and the song is the freight—a 


new song, which forms the stranger afterpiece of a poem already 


strange enough. This afterpiece is an exhortation to straight- 
forwardness. The Archilochian vein, against which Pindar pro- 
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tested semi-humorously before (v. 55), stands out. The ape (v. 
72), the fox (v.78), the wolf (v. 84), are contrasts dramatically 
introduced, dramatically dismissed. ‘Let there be no preten- 
tiousness, no slyness, no roundabout hate. Straight-tonguedness 
is best in the rule of the one man, of the many, of the wise. 
Follow God’s leading, bear his yoke. Kick not against the 
pricks. There lies the only safety. May such men admit me 
to their friendship” (v. 96). 

The difficulty of the last part lies in the dramatic shiftings— 
the same difficulty that we encounter in comedy, and especially 
in satire. If there are not two persons, there are two voices. 
The poet pits the Aikawos Adyos and the *Aéixos Adyos against 
each other in the forum of his own conscience. The Aixavos Ao- 
yos speaks last and wins. 


A. Show thyself as thou art (v. 72). 

B. But the monkey, which is ever playing different parts, is 
a fair creature, ever a fair creature, in the eyes of chil- 
dren (v. 72). 

A. Yes, in the eyes of children, but not in the judgment of 
a Rhadamanthys, whose soul hath no delight in tricks 
(vv. 73-75). 

B. If the monkey finds no acceptance, what of foxy slander- 
ers? They are an evil, but an evil that cannot be mas» 
tered (vv. 76, 77). 

A. But what good comes of it to Mistress Vixen ? (v. 78). 

B. “ Why,” says Mistress Vixen, “I swim like a cork, I al- 
ways fall on my feet” (vv. 79, 80). 

A. But the citizen that hath the craft of a fox can hove no 
weight in the state. He is as light as his cork. He 
cannot utter a word of power among the noble (vv. 81, 
82). 

B. Ay, but he wheedles and worms his way through. Flat- 

tery works on all (v. 82). 

A. I don’t share the confidence of your crafty models (v. 82). 

B. My own creed is: Love your friends. An enemy circum- 
vent on crooked paths, like a wolf (vv. 83, 84). 

A. Nay,nay. No monkey, no fox,no wolf. Straight speech 
is best in monarchy, democracy, or aristocracy. A 
straight course is best because it is in harmony with 
God, and there is no contending against God, Suc- 
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cess does not come from cunning or overreaching, from 
envious cabals. Bear God’s yoke. Kick not against 
the pricks. Men who are good, men with views like 
these, sucht are they whom I desire to live withal as 
friend with friend (vv. 86-96). 





The rhythms are Aiolian (logaoedic). The introduction occu- 
pies one triad, the myth one, the praise of Hieron one, the after- 
play one. 


Srp. a’.—1. Meyadoréd\ues & Zupdxooat: A similar position, O. 
8,1: parep & xpvcoorepdvay déOdav *Odupria, P. 8, 2: Aikas & 
peyiororod. Ovyarep. Athens is called ai peyadorodes “APavat 
(P. 7,1). The epithet is especially appropriate in the case of 
Syracuse, which, even in Hieron’s time, had a vast extent.— 
BaGurodgpov: “ That haunteth the thick of war.” The martial 
character of Syracuse is emphasized on account of the military 
movements then on foot. — 2. avipav trmev re: See O. 1, 62. — 
oSapoxappav: “ Fighting in iron-mail.” Here we seem to have 
x¢ppn in the Homeric sense. So I. 5 (6), 27: yadkoxdppav és 
moAepov, Where the notion of rejoicing would not be so tolerable 
as in P. 5, 82: yadxoxdppar E€vor. immoxdppas (O. 1, 23) is doubt- 
ful. See O.9, 92.—3. Avrapav: Orig. “ gleaming,” then vaguely 
“bright,” “ brilliant,” “famous.” P. uses it of Thebes (fr. XI. 
58), Athens (N. 4, 18; I. 2, 20; fr. IV. 4), Orchomenos (0, 14, 4), 
Egypt (fr. IV. 9), Marathon (O. 13, 110). The wideness of its 
application takes away its force —dépev: Figuratively, as else- 
where podoy, P. 3, 68; ¢Bav, N. 4, 74; 6, 65. Comp. v. 68.—4. 
éXedixSovos: Used P. 6, 50 of Poseidon; in Sophokles of Bakchos 
(Antig. 153).—5. év d xpatéwv: Comp. P. 11,46: év dppact kaddi- 
vikou.—6. Thravyéow: The wreaths send their light afar, like the 
mpocwmoy tnravyés Of O. 6,4. Only the light is figurative, as the 
gold is figurative, O. 8,1. Comp. O. 1, 23 and 94.—Oprvylav: 
See O. 6, 92.—7. woraplas ... Apréuisos: Artemis, among her 
numerous functions, is a river-goddess, and in the Peloponnesos 
her worship is connected especially with the Kladeos and the 
Alpheios (“Apreyuis ’AAper@a). She has charge of rivers not only 
as a huntress, but as the representative of the Oriental Artemis. 
Pursued by Alpheios, she fled under the waters of the Ionian 
sea, and found rest by the fountain of Arethusa in Ortygia, where 
a temple was raised in her honor. Of course, Arethusa and Arte- 
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mis are one (comp. Telesilla, fr, 1: a3 “Apreyus, & xdpat, | pevyor- 
ga Tov Addedy), but when Alpheios and Arethusa were united, 
Artemis, the virgin, and Arethfsa were separated. Similar is 
the case of Kallisto. Comp. with this whole passage N. 1, 1: 
dpmvevpa oepvov ’Addeod, | kAewwav Svpaxocaay Oddos ’Oprvyia, | 
déuniov “Apréusdos, | Addov kaovyynta. Note also that the brother 
of Artemis appears in the corresponding sweep of the anti- 
strophe. —&s ovx Grep: O. 3, 26: Aarods immoada Ovyarnp, fr. V. 
2,2: immer €Adretpay. Hieron has a trinity of helpers, "Apreyis 
morapia, “Epuns évaywvios, and kdvtdére@dos Hoceddey (fr. XI. 33, 
2), whose enmity was so fatal to Hippolytos, favorite though he 
was of Artemis.—8. xetvas: The preference for mares comes out 
distinctly in the famous description, So. El. 702. 734.—év yepot: 
Plastic. N. 1,52: ev yepi. . . rwdooer, instead of xepi rwacocor 
(instrum.).—otxtAaviovs : “ With broidered reins.” 


’Avr. a. —9. emt: With ri€yor. For sing. comp. O. 9, 16.— 
toxéarpa: In Homer ioxéarpa. The word occurs only here in 
Pindar.—xepi 8:80pq: Variously interpreted. As we say, “ with 
both hands,” to show readiness. According to others the refer- 
_ ence is to Artemis and Hermes, y. 5. being an anticipation, like 
‘the plural in the schema Alemanicum.—10. évayévios “Eppis: Fa- 
miliar function of Hermes. Hor. Od.1,10: gui feros cultus homi- 
num recentum | voce formasti catus et decorae| more palae- 
strae. See 0.6,78: edapnoay Oedv kdpuxa Aerais Ovoiats | ToAdG 
87 moddaiow “Eppay edioeBéws, ds dydvas exer poipay T aéOdov. 
—aiyhdevra . . . kéopov: x. “reins and trappings.” Comp. jvia 
ovya\oevta.—11. év: So for és in the Aeolic poems. Cf. v. 86; 
P. 5,38; N. 7,31. ev, like Lat. in, originally took the acc., as 
well as the locative-dative. *évs (eis) was formed after the 
analogy of e£, with which it was constantly associated in con- 
trasts. By that time the -s of ¢& had lost its abl. force. Comp. 
uls like cis, karo like dv, dma bev like rpda ev, éurodar like éxro- 
Soy (Brugmann). On the preposition with the second member, 
see O. 9, 94.—mevorxddwa: “ Obedient to the bit.” Only here, as 
if the chariot were the horses. In the few other compounds 
mevot- is active.—katagevyviy: Hieron. — 12. .o0évos trmeov: Cf. 
O. 6, 22: cOévos jyutdverv. —dprotpiawav: Poseidon is so called, 
O, 8,48; N. 4, 86. —eipuBiav: O. 6,58. — Kahéwv Oedv: Comp. the 
story of Pelops, O.1,72: dmrvev Bapixrurov Eirpiatvay.—13. &ddors 
8€ Ts, xré.: Pindar now passes to the praise of Hieron’s services © 
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to the Lokrians. As is his manner, Kinyras is introduced ta 
balance. “I have praised Hieron, favorite of Artemis and of 
Hermes, for his victory with the chariot. The Kyprians praise 
Kinyras, the favorite of Apollo and Aphrodite, for his royal and 
priestly work. The Lokrian virgin praises Hieron for his suc- 
cessful championship.”—éréXeooev: Gnomic aorist. “ Pays,” as a 
tribute.—14, evaxéa... dpvov: “ The meed of a melodious song.” 
—<danow éperas: Contrast this clear accus. with the fading ydpw, 
the faded Sixnv, which needs the article to vivify it (P. 1, 50). 
See O. 7, 16.—15. wedaddéovrt: O. 1, 9.—Gpot Kwitpav: Kinyras 
was a fabulous king of Kypros, priest and favorite of Aphrodite. 
He was a great inventor, a kind of Jubal and Tubal Cain in one 
—a Semitic figure, it would seem—the man of the harp, "435, 
with whom we may compare Anchises, another favorite of Aph- 
rodite, of whom it is said, Hymn. in Ven. 80: madeir @vOa kai 
év0a Siampiovv ktOapi¢eyv. The introduction of Kinyras, lord 
of the eastern island of Kypros, as a balance to Hieron, lord of 
the western island of Sicily, leads the poet to mention Apollo in 
this non-Pythian ode (see Introd.) as a balance to Artemis. A 
genealogical connection is the merest fancy. — 16. xpvooyatra: 
Voc. used as nom. Elsewhere ypuvooxdyas, O. 6, 41; 7, 32.— 
épidyno(e): If Pidos is “own,” “made his own,” “marked him 
for his own.” See P. 1, 18—*AméAdov: Aphrodite and Apollo 
are often associated. So esp. in P. 9,10, where Aphrodite re- 
ceives the spouse of Apollo. 


Er. a.—17. xtihov: Lit. “Tame pet.” Minion,” “favorite,” 
“cherished.” —-Gyet: Without an object. “Is in the van,” 
“leads,” or neg. “ cannot be kept back.” So N. 7, 23: cogia de 
kNénres mapadyotca pvdos. Comp. also O- 1, 108. —motvipos: 
dpeurrixy (Schol.). Echo of drow’ dperas. For rown, in a good 
sense, see P. 1, 59.—émfLopéva: ‘In reverential regard.” Cf. O. 
2,6: dmv.—18. Aewopévere wat: Cf. O. 2, 13: & Kpdme mai, P. 8, 
19: Zevdpxewov vidy. Hieron was the son of Deinomenes, and his 
son, after the Greek fashion, was also called Deinomenes. See 
P. 1, 58.—Zedvpia... wapSévos: The Lokrian women held an ex- 
ceptional position in Greece. Lokrian nobility followed the 
distaff side (comp. O. 9, 60) and Lokrian poetesses were famous. 
But here we have simply an expression of popular joy, such as 
virgins especially would feel, and Lokrian virgins would freely 
express—mpd Sépav: Why mpd dduav? Why “haven under the 
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hill?” Why anything that gives a picture? P. 3,78: Marpi, 
Tay kodpai map €or pd Ovpor orp Lavi pédAmovrat Oapd.—20. 
Spaxeio’ doadés: We might expect the pres., but the aor. of at- 
tainment is here the aor. of recovery, “ having gained the right 
to fearless glance.” For fear as expressed by the eye, comp. 
So. Ai. 139: wehdBnua | mryris as Sppa tedeias, O. R. 1221: 
dvérvevoaT éx oéGev kai karekoipnoa Toupov Opa. The inner obj., 
with verbs of seeing, is familiar. So dpiyd Brérew, Sewdv dépxe- 
o$a. Pindar has dpadvr dAxay (O. 9, 119).—21. éetpais: “ Be- 
hests,” usu. of exalted personages.—TIétova: The story of Ixion 
and his wheel has often been told. So in a famous (corrupt) 
passage of So. Phil. 676: Ady peév eEnxovo’, drama & od pada | rov 
meAaray éxtpov ore Tov Avds | "IEiova(?) Kar’ dymvxa (avrvya?) 81) 
Spoudda Séopiov os €haBev (others €Barev) 6 mayxparys Kpdvov 
mais. The only important points that Pindar’s narrative sup- 
presses are the purification of Ixion from bloodguiltiness by Zeds 
xaOdpows himself, and the intimacy of Zeus with the-wife of 
Ixion. The former would not have been altogether consistent 
with v. 31, and the latter would have given a sinister meaning 
to dyavais dyoiBais (v. 24).—ratra: Namely, rov evepyérar . . . Ti- 
. ver Oar. — 22. Aéyew: “ Teaches.” — 23. wavrg: Here “round and 
round.” —«vAwSdpevov: Instead of the more prosaic inf. See O. 
3, 6. — 24. dporBais érrotyopevous tiver8ar: Notice the fulness of 
the injunction. émorxyopuévous, “ visiting,” “frequenting.” “To 
requite the benefactor with ever-recurring tokens of warm grati- 
tude.” 


Srp. B’.—25. mwapa Kpovidais: Zeus and Hera. — 26. paxpdv: 
“Great,” as P. 11,52: paxporépa (?). . AB@.— 27. épaooaro: P., like 
Homer, has no jpdo6n.—rav .. . Adxov: Comp. O. 1, 53.—-ebvat: The 
pl. of the joys of love. Cf. P. 9,13: emi yAukepais edvais, fr, 
IX. 1, 7: eparewais €v edvais, P. 11,25: evyvyot mdpayoy k oirat. 
—28. dFdrav—drav. See P. 3, 24.—29. avyp: He had presumed 
as if he were a god.—30. éfafperov: Elsewhere in a good sense. 
There is a bitterness in the position, and in éXe also, as it recalls 
Vv. 26: yAukiy Ady Biorov.—31. tehéBovt.: Not historical pres. He 
is still in hell.—7d pév...8r.., Sr. re: A double shift. On pép 

. te, see O. 4, 18.—32. éuddrArov aipa: He slew his father-in- 
law, Deioneus.—pétiotos: Aisch. Eum. 718: mperoxrdvoict mpoo- 
tpomais IEiovos. — ovK Grep téxvas: He filled a trench with live 
coals, covered it slightly, and enticed Deioneus into it when he | 
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came after the édva.—éwépige Ovarois: ¢. = intulit (ignem fraude 
mala gentibus intulit), but livelier, “Brought the stain of 
kindred blood upon mortals,” “imbrued them with kindred 
blood.” 


"Avr. B’.—83. peyadoxevOdeoow . .. Saddpors: Stately plural. 
So O. 7, 29; P. 4, 160.—34. éwetparo: Active more usual in this 
sense (N. 5, 30). — ar’ atrév, xré.: Not xa@ airdy. P. does not 
use the compound reflexive. See O. 13, 53; P. 4,250. “To 
measure everything by one’s self,” 7. e. “to take one’s own meas- 
ure in every plan of life.” This is only another form of the 
homely advice of Pittakos to one about to wed above his rank: 
Tay kara cavtoy éda. P., like many other poets, has a genius for 
glorifying the commonplace. Comp. Aisch. Prom. 892 on un- 
equal niatches.—35. ebval 8é muplapowey + + + WOTE Kal TOV y Shoreteys 
The MSS. have more kat Tov tkovr. The quantity of i txoyr’ Will 


not fit, an aorist ixdyr’ rests on II. 9,414, the sense of ixérny is 
marred by xai. Béckh’s qori koiroy idvr’ is ingenious, but coarse ; 
éxdvr is feeble. Schneidewin’s éAdyr is not bad, in view of P.’s 
harping on the word (vv. 26 and 30). The aor. is gnomic, and ezei 
gives the special application. ‘“ Unlawful couchings have many 
a time plunged into whelming trouble even him that had won 
them.” Comp. the case of Koronis and Ischys (P. 3, 25).—38. 
apérev: “Was like unto.” Only here in P. with this sense.— 
39. évre: The reinforcing relative, “her, whom.” P.’s use of dere 
does not give ground for any supersubtle distinctions.—40. 
Zyvos wadkdpar: More delicate than the other story that Hera 
played the trick on him. Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1185.—«adov wipa: 
P. perhaps had in mind Hes. Theog. 585: xaddv xaxdy (of Pan- 
dora).—rerpdxvapov ... Seapdv: “The four-spoked bond” is the 
“four-spoked wheel.” The magic iyna (‘‘wry-neck”), used in 
love - incantations, was bound to just such a wheel. Cf. P. 4, 
214: mouxikay wwyya TeTpdkvapov Ovdrvprdber | ev adit@ Cev- 
Eaica Kikr | pavdd’ py Kurpoyévera péepev | mp@rov avOparo.ot. 
It was poetic justice to bind Ixion to his own iynx wheel. End- 
less are the references to this symbol of mad love. See Theokri- 
tos’ Pharmakeutriai.—émpage: “ Effected,” “ brought about,” and 
not émpda€aro, I. 4 (5),8. See note on dpémar, O. 1, 18. 


"Em. B’.—41. ébv SdcOpov Sy’: A renewal of the close of the last 
line of the antistrophe with effective position. The breath is nat- 
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urally held at decpdv. On the position of dy’, see P. 11, 22.— 
évSétar’: He received the message and delivered it, not in words, 
but by whirling on the wheel (v. 23). Mitscherlich’s dydeigar’ has 
found much favor.—42. avev. . . Xapirov = dyapw, “ Unblessed by 
the Graces.” Of. dvev Oeod, O. 9, 111.—43. péva kal pévov: Kai un- 
usual in such juxtapositions, and hence impressive. No mother 
like her; so, too, no offspring like this.—avipdo. — dvéparos.— 
yepardépov—riwioy. Without part or lot among men or gods.— 
vopous —rtois vouiCouévors.—44. tpddoroa: Dor. for rpéporca. So 
P. 4,115; I. 1,48; 7 (8),41.—Kévravpov: This name, of obscure 
origin, was applied to his descendants, properly ‘Immoxévravpot.— 
45. Mayvyriseoow: P. 3,45: Mayynte . . . Kevravp@.—46. odvpois : 
With a like figure we say “spurs.” See P.1, 30.—otpards: Is 
in apposition to the subject of éyévovro. “Out they came—a 
host marvellous to behold.” —48. Ta parpdbev pév Karo, Ta 8 Uarepbe 
mwatpés: “The dam’s side down, the upper side the sire’s.” Chi- 
asm is as natural to the Greek as mother’s milk; not so to us. 
parpoder is often used parallel with pnrpds. 


Srp. y.—49. Seds ... dvverar: “God accomplishes for himself 
‘every aim according to his desires.” Fedmis, “ pleasure,” “ wish,” 
shows here its kinship to volup. émi as in én’ edxa, P. 9, 96. 
The wish is crowned by fulfilment. The middle dvvera is rare. 
—50. e6s: The emphatic repetition gives the key to the poem. 
See introd. —8 = és.— «tye .. . wapape(Berar ... kappe... mapé- 
Sex(e): The gnomic aorist often varies with the present. Many 
examples in Solon, fr. XIII. (Bergk). See also Tyrtaios, fr. XII. 
(Bergk). In the absence of an aoristic present, the Greek often 
uses an aor. for concentrated action in the present with a con- 
scious contrast to the durative. See Plat. Phaidr. 247 B. So 
here kixe, exapwpe, mapédax(e) are finalities, mapayeiBera is pro- 
cess.—mrepdevt(a) = ravirrepov. Cf. P. 5,111: ravimrepos aierds. 
—aierév: N. 3, 80: aierds kis ev moravois.—51. dSedpiva: Also 
proverbial. N. 6,72: SeAqgivi xev | rayos 80 Gxyas | eixatouu 
MeAnoiav.—tw(a): “ Many a one,” tel. So P. 4, 86.—52. épe Se 
xpeov: For the connection, see introduction.—53. 8éxos = diypa 
(Etym. Mag.).— a8wév: “ Excessive,” “I must avoid the repu- 
tation of a biting calumniator.”—54. éxas éév: P. was two hun- 
dred years later than Archilochos.—55. oyepév ’Apyidoxov: A. 
is a synonym for a virulent and ill-starred satirist. From such 
casual mention we should not imagine that the ancients placed 
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A. only lower than Homer.—56. mawépevov: Not to be taken 
ironically. There is nothing unhealthier than unhealthy fat, 
and there is no necessity of an oxymoron. Comp. Shakesp. M. 
of V. i. 3,48: I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. Ar- 
chilochos is a fat and venomous toad that lives upon the vapor of a 
dungeon. A reference to Bakchylides is suspected, but the 
name does not fit the metre here.—r6 whovteiv... Gpierov: The 
Schol. interprets 7d 5€ emurvyydvew mAovrou peta codias apiorov, 
and so Aristarchos: edmorpdérarés €otw 6 mAovTay Kal codias Gua 
Tuvyxdaver, so that we combine rixa with codias and mérpov with 
dpicrov. ‘* Wealth, with the attainment of wisdom, is Fortune’s 
best.” The position is bold, but not incredible. Others, with a 
disagreeable cumulation, atv rixa métpou codias, “ with the at- 
tainment of the lot of wisdom.” But the two genitives cited 
from P. 9, 43: copas TeiOots iepay idordray, are not at all par- 
allel, the relation there being that of a simple possessive. If 
Archilochos were alone involved, codias dpucrov might well 
mean is “the best part of the poetic art,” as “ discretion is the 
better part of valor,” but codpias here must be applicable to Hie- 
ron as well. 


"Avr. y'.—57. vw Exeus: Sc. 7d mAovreiv pera codias, vw may be 
neut. sing. Aisch. Choeph. 542, or pl. P. Y. 55; So. El. 436. 624. 
—nerrapeiv — evdciEa, onunva (Hesych.), “for showing them with 
free soul,” ‘‘so that thou canst freely show them.” Others read 
memropety = Sovva, which would make wy refer to rd mAovrew 
alone.—58. mptrav.: “ Prince.” Used of Zeus P. 6, 24: xepavvay 

. Tpvravy. — evotepavev: “ Battlemented.” This is an early 
use of grépavos. Comp. O. 8, 32.—orparot: Sc. wodAod orparod. 
—59. wepi Ting: 7. with the dat. of the stake, as, to some ex- 
tent, even in prose, “when wealth and honor are at stake.” 
So with dnpiowa, O. 13,45; pdpvara, N.5,47; dyAdAGrat, N. 10, 31; 
wox bi¢e, fr. IX. 2,6. On the preposition with the second mem- 
ber, see O. 9, 94. —-61. xatvqa mpamiS. wahatpovet xeved: “ (With) 
flabby soul, his wrestlings are all in vain.” —62. evavééa: The ship 
of the victor is wreathed with flowers.—o@rédov: Cogn. acc. to 
dvaBdcoua (Dissen). or. as “prow” is more poetical.—éap¢’ apera : 
0.9, 14: dudi raraiopacw poppiyy €edifov.—63. Kedadéov: O. 
2, 2.—vedratt pev, xré.: Contrast chiastic, v. 65: BovAal dé mpe- 
oBureoa.—bpdgos ... wodépov: “ Boldness in.” Cf. N.7, 59: roA- 
pay kaiov.—64, evpciv: See O. 7, 89, and comp. P. 1, 49, 
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Er. y'.—65. twroosaiew av8pecor: i., O. 3, 26, of Artemis, I. 4 
(5), 32, of Iolaos. These achievements refer mainly to Himera. 
—Bovdal 82 rpeoBirepar: Sc.) xara ry vedryra, or, as the Schol. 
says, imep tiv vedrnta Bovdcdy. “Elder than thy years.” P. 4, 
282: xeivos yap ev mrawiy véos, ev dé Bovdais mpéaBus eykip- 
wats éxarovraeret Biora, P. 5, 109. 110: xpéacova pev ddixias | vdov 
épBerar.—66. axivduvov énot Féros: “Thy counsels, riper than 
thy age, furnish me with an utterance that runs no risk of chal- 
lenge to praise thee in full view of the whole account,” through 
the whole count. The two exhaustive excellences are Opdcos 
and evBovAia. If he is wise as well as brave, he has all the vir- 
tues. Comp. I. 4 (5), 12: dv0 dé ror (was dwrov podva rotmaivoytt 
tov Gmuoroy evavbei atv drABa, | et Tis ev macxav oyov €odov 
axovon ... mwavt éxets, | eb oe TovT@y poip edixoiro Kadov. — 67. 
xatpe: So N. 3, 76: yxaipe, pidos, where we have, as here, praise 
of the victor, farewell, and commendation of the poet’s song.— 
768¢ pév: This would seem to indicate that the pédos here sent 
was different from the Kaorépeioy, but P.’s handling of péy and 
8¢ is so peculiar, not to say tricky, that Béckh has a right to set 
up the antithesis wéumerar pev tdd€ pédos, AOpnooy Sé td Kaoro- 


_ pevoy.— Kata Poiviccay éwrohdv: x., “like.” Phoenician ware was 
‘ costly, being brought from afar.—69. 7s Kaorépevov: Comp. I. 1, 


16: 4 Kacropei@ 7) Ioddou evappdga vw tyyvo. The Kaordpetov 
was an old Spartan battle-song, the rhythm anapaestic, like the 
euBarnpia, the mood Doric, the accompaniment the flute. P. 
uses it as a immeos vouos, in honor of victory with horse and 
chariot (Castor gaudet equis); the mood is Aiolian, and the 
accompaniment the @dpyry€. Some suppose that the K. was an- 
other poem to be sent at a later time, hence dpnaor, as if the 
prince were bidden descry it coming in the distance: others 
that the K. is the last part of the poem, which P. made a present 
of to Hieron, together with a batch of good advice. The figure 
of the Phoenician cargo runs into the antithesis. The Doric 
king might have expected a Doric lay, but this Kastoreion, with 
its Aiolian mood, is to be viewed kindly (6é\@v dpnaov) for the 
sake of the Doric déppry—Apollo’s own instrument. Comp. O. 
1,100: eye dé orehavdca | keivoy immeio vop@ | Aiodknide por 
ma, and yet 1,17: Awpiay amd pdppryya waco ddov AdpBar(e).— 
70. xapw: Before its genitive only here in P.—éwraxtirov: The 
old Terpandrian heptachord. N.5,24: ddpyryy ’ArdAXov € ar a- 
yA@acor: xpvcém mAdKTp@ Sidkoy. — 71. dvtdpevos: Absolute, — 
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“Coming to meet it, receive it”-—the Phoenician ware again. 
Pindar’s power of parenthesis is great. The farewell (v. 67) 
suggested the commendation, or, if need be, the justification of 
his poem, and he now returns to the characteristic of his hero. 
An unprepared break at v. 72 is not likely.—72. yévev’ oles éooi 
patov: The necessity of connection makes paéoy refer to the 
praise of the victor. “Show thyself who thou art, for I have 
taught it thee.” Some take padoy as part of the wish or com- 
mand, yévowo...pa0av—=pdors has no satisfactory analogy in Pin- 
daric grammar, nor does it give any satisfactory transition. P.’s 
contempt of mere mechanical learning, as shown O.2,95 : paddvres 
d€ AaBpo . . . dkpavra yapveroy has suggested a combination with 
mwidwv ( Bergk ), in which the learned ape is contrasted with 
Rhadamanthys, who is doubtless woAAa <idas gua (O. 2, 94), but 
the position of rot in paddy Kcadcds ror is hardly credible, to say 
nothing of the quotation by Galen below.—wi§ev: A young ape. 
—rapa maoiv: “In the judgment of children.” The ape was 
a favorite in the nursery then as he is now. Galen, de Usu Part. 
1, 22: Kadds tot miOnkos mapa tao aici, pnoi tis Tov Tadaay, 
dvapipynokey tas as eat GOvpya yedotoy ra(dvtev traid@y TovTo 
to (@ov. Instead of rapa de ‘Padayavéu, P. changes the form of 
the antithesis. 


Srp. 6'.—73. kadés: Child-like and lover-like repetition. The 
ape is said to have been introduced into Greek fable by Archi- 
lochos, and the mention of the ape here may have called up the 
image of the fox below without any inner nexus. An allusion 
to the Archilochian fable of “ the Ape and the Fox” seems to be 
out of the question. ‘Show thyself thyself. Care naught for 
the judgment of those that be mere children in understanding. 
Thy judge is Rhadamanthys.” —et wéwpayev: Rhadamanthys 
owes his good fortune to his judicial temper. Comp. O. 2, 83: 
Bovdais €v dpOaior ‘PadapadvOvos| dy rarnp exer [Kpdvos] érotjov 
avt@ mapedpoy. Of the three judges in Hades, Aiakos—usually 
the first met by the new-comer—is in P. only the great Aeginetan 
hero, except in I. 7 (8), 24, where he is represented as a judge over 
the daivoves. Minos does not appear.—dpevav ... kapwév: So N. 
10,12. Famous in Aischylos’ description of Amphiaraos is the 
line 8. c. Th. 593: Badeiay droxa Sia pevds kapTovpevos.—i4, 
évdo8ev: The wiles of the deceivers do not penetrate the deep 
soil. —75. ola: See O. 1, 16. Half exclamatory. If with the 
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MSS., Bporév, “Such things (dmdra:) always sort with the acts 
of whisperers!” So érera, O. 2,24. If with Heindorf, Bporg, 
“Such things always haunt a man by the devices of whisperers !” 
—Bporav: Used like avdpay, so that Wiévpor Bporoi = WOupicrai, 
but 8. is hardly so colorless in P.— 76. apgorépos: “To both 
parties,’ the prince and his slandered friends, r@ diaBadAopév 
kai T@ mpds dv SiaBadderac (Schol,).—twopdries: Bockh has drro- 
davries, Bothe bmroddropes. ‘Secret speakings of calumnies” 
for “secret calumniators” does not satisfy. We want a masc. 
subst. Some MSS. have timodayries from daivw.— 77. dpyais: 
See P. 1, 89.—arevés = wavteh@s. P. has proudly compared him- 
self to the Ads dpvis Oeios, O. 2, 97, and it may be well to remem- 
ber that the eagle and the fox were not friends, acc. to the fabu- 
list Archilochos, and that the eagle was the “ totem” of the Aia- 
kidai and of Aias, Pindar’s favorite, a straightforward hero (N. 8, 
23 foil.).—78, foll. The usual interpretation gives the whole pas- 
sage to one voice. “But what good does this do to the fox (the 
whisperer). I, Pindar, am a cork not to be sunk by his arts. I 
know it is impossible fora crafty citizen to utter a word of power 
among the good, and, though by his fawning he makes his way, 


Ido not share his confidence. My plan is: love thy friend and 
cheat thine enemy—the enemy alone is fair game. The man of 


straightforward speech hath the vantage- ground everywhere, 
under every form of government.” In the introduction I have 


_ suggested two voices. —- kep8ot: To me convincing emendation 


of Huschke for xcépde. xepdo is a popular name for fox, Ar. Eq. 
1068. First Voice: “But what doth Master Reynard gain by his 
game?” The pun in kepdoi .. . képdeoor is obvious. The prov- 
erb ddomné Sepodoxeira is taken from Kratinos’ parody (2, 87 
Mein.) of Solon’s celebrated characteristic of the Athenians, fr. 
11,5 (Bergk): ipéav cis pev exacros dh mekos ixvect Baiver.— 
79. Gre yap... GApas: Second Voice: “ His gain is to be an dua- 


_ xov kaxéy (v. 76). He can say: I am a cork that is always 


atop, though all the rest be under water. I am a cat, and always 
fall on my feet.” Fennell, who, like the others, understands the 
poet to speak of himself, allegorizes thus: ‘‘ The net is the band 
of contemporary poets; the heavy parts are those of poor and 
precarious repute, who try to drag down the cork, Pindar.”— 
eivaduov mévov: Toil of the sea. So Theokr. 21, 39: SeAwdy ds 
carédapOov év civadiotgr movoigr.— 80. oxevas érépas: The 
dpddrepor above mentioned—the whole world outside of the 
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slanderer.—eAdos Ss : The comparison is not so homely in Greek 
asin English. “Cork” could hardly be used with us in elevated 
poetry, but Aisch. Choéph. 505: aides yap dvdpi krAnddves corn- 
ptot | Gavdyri* eddol & ds a&yovor Sixrvoy | rév ék Bvbod Kkrworhpa 


ood (ovres Aivov. “Our withers are unwrung” might be as im- © 


possible for an un-English poet.—GApas: With d8amrioros. 


"Avr. &'.—81. First Voice: “ But you are, after all, a mere cork. 
You have no weight. A deceitful man cannot utter a word of 
power among the good (the conservatives).”—é8vvata: So O. 1, 
52: dmopa, P. 1, 34: éouxdra. — 82. aorév: a. is much more fre- 
quently used by P. than woXirns, as he prefers orpards to Sapos. 
See O. 6,7.—Second Voice: “ Well, what of that? The deceit- 
ful man fawns and makes his way thus.”—pév: Often used to 
meet objections. Cf. P. 1, 63.-—catvev: Specifically of the dog. 
See P. 1, 52.—ayév: The MS. ayay has the first syllable short. ayn, 
“bend,” is not the doubling of the fox, but the peculiar fawning 
way in which the dog makes an arc of himself. J. H. H. Schmidt 
reads avéddy and comp. for dvamdéxer P. 12,8: otAvov Oppvov 81a- 
wr é€k €1.—Svawhéxe.: Commentators comp. Aischin. 3, 28: avrid:a- 
mA€ket mpos TovTO evbvs, but there the metaphor is from the twists 
and turns of wrestlers. Here we are still with the dog.—83; ot Fou 
petéxw Opdceos: First Voice: “I do not share his confidence.” 6pa- 
gos in a good sense, v. 63.—irov ein pidetv, xré.: Second Voice: 
“T do not deny the claims of friendship ; it is only mine adversary 
that I seek to circumvent.” Others think this perfectly consist- 
ent with the antique morality of a man like Pindar. Comp. L 3 
(4), 66: ypx dé way epdovra pavpoca roy €xOpdv, Archiloch, fr. 65 
(Bergk): é& & éerioraya péya | rov kakds pe Spdvra Sewois avrapet- 
BeoOa xaxois. P. is supposed to say: “Let.my adversary play 
the monkey, the fox, the dog; I can play the wolf.” Requital in 
full is antique; crooked ways of requital are not Pindaric.—84. 
trolevoopat: Incursionem faciam, Dissen. It is more than that; 
it involves overtaking. The persistency and surprise of the 
wolf’s pursuit are the points of comparison. — 85. G@AA(a): Ad- 
verbial. — 86. €v—és: See v.11. The First Voice closing the 
debate.—vépov: ‘ Constitution,” “form of the state.” —ev@iyhoo- 
gos: In opposition to the 680i oxodrai, oxodval drara (fr. XI. 76, 
2).—mpodéper: ‘‘ Comes to the front.”—-87. wapa tupavvidi: As if 
mapa Tupavvo.s.-—6 AéBpos orpatdés: Milton’s “fierce democratie.” 
— 88, of gopot; The aristocracy. — xpj 5€ mpds Cedv od« épifery: 
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The neg. oix, as if he were about to say ada hépew eAadpads 
éravxéviov (vydv. As it stands, it looks like a licentious ovx 
with the inf., of which there are very few. The connection is 
shown in the introduction. Though the straightforward man 
has the lead in every form of state, yet his enemies have some- 
times the upper hand, and we must not quarrel with God for 
this. But the envious do not wish him to have anything at all, 
and so they overreach themselves, and come to harm. 


"Er. 8’. — 89. dvéxer: As in So. O. C. 680: xioody dvéxovca, 
“upholding,” “holding high.’—ré xetvev: The fortuncs of the 
whisperers.—éSoxev: As there is no metrical reason for not using 
did@ow, We may accept a contrast between continued and concen- 
trated action. See v. 59.—90. tatve: O. 2,15; 7,43; P.1, 11.— 
ord0pas: ordbyun is ypaypn, N.6,8. The Schol. thinks of a measur- 
ing-line. The measuring-line has two sharp pegs. The measurer 
fastens one in the ground and pulls the cord tight, in order to 
stretch it over more space than it ought to cover (mepiccas). 
In so doing he runs the peg into his own heart. Hermann finds 
an allusion to the play deAxvorivda, still played everywhere. 
This would make éAxépevor reciprocal, “ one another,” and ora- 


‘Opuas a whence-case, but for mepiooas we should have to read 


mepicoas. On the other interpretation, ord@yas is the gen. of the 
hold, as in P. 9, 132: mapOévoy xedvav xepi xetpos eAov. Schnei- 
dewin has noticed the play on €Axowevor and €Axos.—91. EG... 


‘wxap8ia: As if “one’s heart” for “their heart.” —92. 80a... Tv- 


xetv: rvyydve often takes a pronominal neut. acc.—dpovrid: p- 
riovrat: “ Are planning with anxious thought.” — 93. épew... 
tvyév: Yet another animal. This whole fabulistic passage seems 


to point to court pasquinades. A reference to Hieron’s secret 


police of draxovorai, “ eavesdroppers,” and moraywyides (-dat), 
“ tale-bearers,’’ Aristot. Pol. 5,11, is to me incredible. — 94, wort 
Kévtpov ... AaxtiLévev: A homely proverb familiar to us from 
Acts [9,5] 26,14. Doubtless of immemorial antiquity in Greece, 
Aisch. P. V.323; Ag. 1624; Eur. Bacch.795.—96. a86vra = dddvra. 
Cf. O. 3,1; 7,17. 


PYTHIA III. 


Tus poem, which is not so much an éwikioy as a Consolatio ad 
Hieronem, is classed with the éemwixia because it celebrates the vic- 
tories that Hieron gained with his race-horse bepévos (v. 74) at 
Delphi, Pyth. 26 and 27 (Ol. 78, 3, and 74, 3, 486 and 482 B.c.). 
According to Béckh, the composition of the poem belongs to a 
much later period, Ol. 76, 3 (474 B.c.). Earlier than Ol. 76, 1 
(476 B.c.) it cannot be, for Hieron is called Airvaios (y. 69), and 
Aitna was founded in that year. Later than Ol. 76, 3 it cannot 
well be, for in that year Hieron won a chariot-race at Delphi, of 
which no mention is made in this poem. Béckh thinks that the 
ode was composed shortly before P. 1, probably to celebrate the 
recurrent date of the previous victories. Hieron was suffering 
(comp. P. 1, 50), and hence the blending of congratulation and 
consolation. The “ historical” allusions to scandals in Hieron’s 
family and to the quarrels of the court physicians are all due to 
the fancy of the commentators. 





The drift of P. 3 seems to be plain enough. Hieron is victo- 
rious, but suffering, and he must learn that the gods give two 
pains for one pleasure, and be content to have only one against 
one. To expect more.is to reach out to what is not and cannot 
be. To this lesson the poet leads up step by step. So in the 


very beginning of this ode he himself sets an example of the im- __ 


_ patient yearning he condemns. ‘“ Would that the old Centaur, 
the master of Asklepios, the great healer, were alive!” A poet, 
Pindar longs for the control of leechcraft, and does not recognize 
his own ambition until other examples of disappointment pass 
before his eyes. Such an example is Koronis, mother of Askle- 
pios. This was her sin: she had one love, she wanted yet an- 
other (v.25). Asklepios himself comes next. He was a leech 
of wide renown—a benefactor to his kind—but he was a slave 
to gain (v.54). This was his sin, and, like his mother, he per- 
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ished (v. 57). And now the poet draws the moral. ‘ Mortals 
must seek what is meet for mortals, and recognize where they 
stand, what is their fate.’ The wish is renewed, but this time 
with a sigh. The poet is not satisfied with paying Hieron his 
homage in music, he yearns to bring him the master of healing 
and gain a double share of favor. It must not be; he cannot 
cross the water with this double joy (v.72). He must be content 
to stay at home and make vows to the goddess at his door (v. 77). 
This lesson Hieron and Hieron’s poet must divide: é map’ €vAdy 
mmpata aivdvo Saiovra Bporois | adavaro (v.81). That is the rule. 
Make the best of it. Look at Peleus. Look at Kadmos (vv. 87, 
88). They heard the Muses, as Hieron heard Pindar’s songs. 
One married Harmonia, one Thetis (vv. 91, 92). Both saw the 
sons of Kronos banqueting with them, both received bridal gifts 
of the gods. But three daughters brought threefold sorrow to 
Kadmos. ‘True, one daughter’s couch was shared by Zeus (vy. 99), 
yet this is only one joy to three sorrows. Against the bridal of 
Thetis set the death of Achilles (v. 100), an only son, and so more 
than a double sorrow. “Enjoy, then, what thou mayest while 
thou mayest in the changing breezes of fortune, in the ticklish 


_balance of prosperity. This be our creed. Fit thy will to God’s 
‘will. Pray for wealth. Hope for fame. Fame rests on song. 


Nestor and Sarpedon—the one who lost his noble son, the other 


_ lost to a divine sire—live onin lays. Few achieve this” (vv. 102- 


115). And so the poem ends with tlie tacit pledge that Hieron 
shall live on in P.’s song as they in Homer’s. 





The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite (Dorian). 

The distribution of the elements is different from that of an 
ordinary emwikwv. The myth, with a slight introduction, takes 
up nearly half the poem. Indeed, the whole ode is a picture- 
gallery of mythic troubles. We have at full length Koronis and 
Asklepios, who were guilty; with less detail Kadmos and Peleus, 
who were innocent; and, in mere outline, Nestor and Sarpedon— 
Nestor, who was lord among the third generation but to see Anti- 
lochos die ; Sarpedon, who was mourned by Zeus himself. But 
all this sorrow is lost in the light of poetry. 


Srp. a’.—1, Xelpwva: Cheiron was the great mythical healer 
and teacher; he gave Machaon healing drugs (Il. 4, 219), and 
taught Achilles medicine (Il. 11, 832). The Xeipwves of Kratinos 
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was a plea fora return to the old training, of which Achilles was 
the mythical example. See N. 3, 43, foll.— @urvpisav: So the 
Centaur is called, P. 9,32. Comp. N. 3,43: @iatdpas ev ddpous.— 
2. Gpetépas amd ykooous: Contrast to xowdy Féros. Something 
more was expected of the poet than such an every-day utterance. 
P. apologizes, as it were, on the ground of the naturalness of the 
wish. It was on everybody’s tongue then. P.5, 107: dvdpa keivov 
emawéovtt auveToi* Neydpevov Eepéw.—4. yovov ..+ Kpdvov: Cf. 
N. 3,47: Kpoviday Kévravpov.—Iladfov: His cave was on Pelion 
(P. 9, 30), a mountain full of medicinal herbs.—®ip(a) = Ojp(a): 
“Centaur.” So called Il. 1, 268; 2, 743; as well as P. 4, 119.— 
a&ypérepov: “Upland,” as in Chapman’s Homer, with the same 
note of ruggedness—5. av8pav ikov—duirdyOperoyv: A contrast to 
his name, @np. Cheiron was dixacdraros Kevyravpor (Il. 11, 882).— 
Opéev... tetova: Op. like edida€&ev, “ bred.” — 6. yurapKéds: The 
o must be lengthened to save the metre. Comp. O. 6, 103: zoy- 
ropedov, P. 4, 184: mddov, 11,38: rpsoddv.—7. pda: So jpdas, P. 
1, 53. 


’Ayr. a’.—8. Pdeyia: The myth was taken from the "Hota of 
Hesiod, a xarddoyos yuvakay, or list of heroines to whom the 
gods had condescended. The story of Koronis is an especially 
good exemplification of the difference between epic and lyric 
narrative. Epic narrative is developed step by step. “The 
lyric poet gives the main result briefly in advance, and follows 
it up by a series of pictures, each of which throws light on 
the preceding ” (Mezger).—9. mpw tedéooa.: “ Before having 
brought to term,” “before she had borne him the full time.” 
Eur. Bacch. 100: érexev & dvixa Motpa | réXeoav tavpdKepor 
bedv.— xproéors: P, 1, 1.—10. “Aptépidos: A. kills women, Apollo 
men.—11. év ®@aAdpo: With dayeioa, an additional touch of color. 
The MSS. have efs ’Aida(o) Sdpmov €v Oardp@ xcaréBa, which would 
give a quibbling tone, ‘“‘ went to Hades without leaving her cham- 
ber;” nor is a lingering death implied by évy @adduo. Artemis 
is expected to kill queens €y peydpowor (Od. 11, 198); Artemis 
smites Aribas’ daughter, who stole Eumaios, by hurling her into 
the hold of the pirate vessel (Od. 15,479); and it was meet that 
the wanton Koronis should be slain ey Oakdu@—not in her cham- 
ber, but in the bed of Ischys,—12. yiverar: “ Proves.” —émod)av- 
plgaod vi: Sc. roy yoAov.—13. d&prdaxiaror: Homeric plural, not 
common in Pindar. dvopéas (P. 8, 91; N. 3,20; 1. 3 [4], 29) is 
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not exactly parallel.—atvycevy yapov: Cf. Eur. Or, 1092: js A€xos 
y énqveca (Dind. ror’ jveca), and 1672: Kai héxtp emnver(a).— 
14. d&xerpexdpa: So the best MS., and not dkepoexdua. Comp. Ov. 
Trist. 3,1, 60: intonsi candida templa dei, and the descrip- 


tion of Iason, P. 4,82. A.is ever young. 


Er. a’.—15. oméppa... xadapdv: x., because divine.—16. gpeww’ 
bciv: Subj. of eAdciv is rpdwe{av.—tpédmelLav vupdiav: Koronis 
should have waited until the birth of the son of Apollo, and then 
have married. The gods were tolerant of human successors.— 
17. wapddvey iayav tpevaiov: P. 12,19: avhav rap pheavor pédos. 
On the shield of Achilles, Il. 18,493: wodds & tpévaios pape: | 
kovpot & dpxnotipes ediveor, €v S dpa roiow | aidvt poppeyyés Te 
Boy fxov. —18. ota: Loose reference to tpevaiov. Cf. P. 1, 73. 
—19. inroxovpifeoO(a.): “Such petting, playful strains as girl- 
mates love to utter in even-songs.” In the even-songs of the 
bridal the maids were wont to use the pet name, “ baby. name” 
(iroxdpicpa), of the bride, while they indulged in playful allu- 
sions to her new life.—20. jparo tév dredvrwv: Nikias warns the 
Athenians against this ducéparas civaa rdv dmdvroy (Thuk. 6, 
138). Lys.12,78: rév dmdvrey émbupav. Theokr. 10,8: ovdapya 
‘rot ouvéBa FoOécat Twa TOY GTEdYT@Y.—ola Kal TohAOL Td- 

Sov, xré.: Pindar unfolds a moral as Homer unfolds a compari- 
son. A reference to Hieron and foreign physicians (dredvrov), 
which Hermann suggests, is altogether unlikely, not to say ab- 
surd.—21. dddov... So71¢: A common shift, as in “kind who;” 
only we follow with the plural.—22. aicxvvev: “ Putting shame 
on.” —ramraive Ta wépow: O.1,114: unKkért ranrawe 6 potov.— 
23. petapavia: P. multiplies synonyms to show the bootlessness 
of the quest. The seekers are “futile,” the object is “ unsubstan- 
tial,” the hopes “ unachievable.” Cf. O. 1, 82, and 14, 6.—@npevov . 
Cf. N. 11,47: xepdéwv dé xpy) pérpov On pevéperv. 


Srp. B’.—24. éoxe: “Caught.” On the ingressiveness, see O. 
2, 10.—rotavrav peydhav: Keep the words separate.—dfdrav — 
drav. P.2,28. Note the quantity.—25. Ajpa Kopwvidos: “ Wil- 
ful Koronis.” Cf. O. 6, 22: cAévos npysdvar, 1, 88: Oivoudov 
Biay, and note on 8,68. It may be of some significance that 
‘she was the sister of the wilful hero Ixion, who came to his bad 
end by etval maparporo: (P. 2, 35).—&évov: Ischys, as we are told 
below (v. 31).—27. oxowév: Used of the gods (O. 1, 54), but esp. — 


-~ 
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of Apollo. O.6,59: ro€opdpoy Addov Oeodudras o ko 7 6 v.— pyro 
Séxw: See Eur. lon, 228: emi & avgaxrovor | wy otoe pH wapir és 
puxdv.—técoas (Aeolic) =rvyov. Comp. ré€ov. — 28. Aofgias: 
There is, perhaps, a play on Aogds and edOvraros, “ crooked” and 
“ straight.”—kowavi (Dor.) = kowavi = pnvurn. Hesiod says (fr. 
90) that a raven told it to Apollo. Pindar delights to depart 
from the popular version in little points that affect the honor of 
the gods; hence the emphasis laid on the mdyra Ficavtt vé@.— 
mwap(a)...vdw: As it were “in the courts of.” He did not go 
out of himself. The Schol. dulls the expression by wapa rod vdov 


ruOdpevov.—yvopav wav: For the MS. ywopa rembdv. mbdov= 


meioas. The acc. yyopay gives the finer sense. Apollo forced 
conviction on his will, his heart. So also Mezger, who cites for 
this use of yy. 0. 3,41; 4,16; P.4,84. Fennell. prefers “judg- 
ment” to “heart.” — 29. Ficavtt = ciddrr. Cf. P. 4, 248: ofuov 
ioape Bpayiv.—wpevdéov 8 ody Gawrrerar: Neither deceiving nor 
deceived. Cf. P. 9,46: oé, rov od Oemirdy Pevder Oryetv.—s0. 
épyots otre Bovdais: On the omission of the former negative, 
comp. P. 10, 29. 41. 


’Avr. B’.—31. Etdatida: Ischys, son of Elatos, seems to have 


been a brother of Aipytos (O. 6,36), who was an Arkadian lord. 
—32. Eewiav kotrav = xoiray E€vov. “ Couching with a stranger.” 
— 33. Gpatpaxéro: Homer’s dyaydxeros suits all the Pindaric 
passages. See P. 1, 14.—34. Aaxépevav: In Thessaly. Van Her- 
werden has called attention to the resemblance between Koronis 
of Lakereia and Hesiod’s XNaxéputa kopayn (O. et D. 745).—«pypvot- 
ow: Specifically of “ bluffs.” O. 3, 22: xpnpvois “AXdeod. — Sat- 
pov: Where we should blame her mad passion, her Aja. — 
“repos —6 xaxorrowds (Schol.). N.8,3: rév per dpépors avaykas xepot 
Baordtes, érepov 8 éErépars. So often after P., héov Odrepov 
roueiv, dyaba 7} Odrepa. “The daipey érepos is one of the notes by 
which Bentley detected the false Phalaris. See ‘ Letters of Pha- 
laris,’ p. 247 (Bohn and Wagner),” C. D. Morris,—36. apa: See 
O. 3, 21.—7ohdav... tAav: Inevitable expansion of the moral. 
See v. 20. The sentence is proverbial, as in James 8, 5: idov, 
driyov wip HAiKnY BAnv dvanre.— 37. owépparos: O. 7, 48: 
oméppa... proyds, Od.5,490: oréppa mupds o@lar. 


Er. B’.—38: tetxer .. . év Evdive: On the pyre.—89. oédas. . « 
*‘Adaiorov: P. 1,25; ‘Adaicrowo kpovvovs. The person of Hephai- 


ss — 
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stos is little felt, but it can always be brought back as in “Hdaié 
atov kuves, “ sparks,” Alexis, fr. 146 (3,452 Mein.).—40. ovxért: 
Apollo has been struggling with himself. Cf. O. 1, 5.—41. dpév 
= tpérepov, but jyérepov = eudy, and does not refer to Koronis. 
“Our” would be a human touch. Here it is the selfish “ my.” 
P. 4, 27: dois = éuois. —bdéooa: The MSS. dréoa. dréodat 
would not be so good. He had killed the mother, and so was 
about to kill the child.—42. parpds Bapeiq otv waa: The same 
principle as Aja Kopavidos (v. 25). The ill-fate of the mother 
= the ill-fated mother. — 43. Bépar: 8 év wpdtw: An exaggera- 
tion of rperdr@, which Aristarchos preferred, after Il. 13, 20: rpis 
per dpékar idy (Ilowedav), ro S¢ rér partoy ikero réxpwp (Schol.). 
Bergk suggests répro (Aeol.)=rpiro. See note on O. 8, 46.— 
vexpov: There is no good fem,—44. S.épawe: Imperfect of vision, 


in an intercalated clause. So the best MS. dédave would be 


an unusual intransitive, “flamed apart,” literally “shone apart,” 
“ opened a path of light.””. The flames were harmless to him.— 
45. 88a: The old final infinitive.—46. avOpemorow: More sym- 
pathetic than dvéporer. 


Srp. y'.—47. abropirov: In contradistinction to wounds.—48. 
tvvdoves: The sphere of partnership and companionship is wider 
in Greek than in English. We usu. make the disease, not the 
sufferer, the companion. See Lexx. under civeuu, cvvoikd, ovr- 
vaio.—50. Sepwe mvpf: Sunstroke. Perh. “ Summer fever.’’—51. 
éayev: “ Brought out,” still used by the profession.—rovs pév: 
Resumes the division indicated, v. 47.—poadakais éraoSais: In- 
cantations were a regular part of physic among the Greek med- 
icine-men. The order is the order of severity. So. Aias, 581: 
ov mpos iatpod copod | Opociv em@das mpds ropevte mhpati— 

wy... mlvovras... wepamtev: P. breaks what seems to him 
the hateful uniformity by putting zivoyras instead of a causative, 
such as mumiokor, or an abstract, such as srorots.—52. wpecavéa: 
“Soothing potions.” — wepdrrov ... ddppaxa: “Swathing with 
simples.” Plasters and poultices are conspicuous in early leech- 
craft. mepdntov (Acolic) = mepidrrav. So N. 11, 40: repddous. 
—53. topats Erracev dp00vs: tour is the regular surgical word 
for our “ knife,” and the pl. gives the temporal effect of réuver. 
P. makes in éoracey a sudden and effective change to the finite 
verb, so as to be done with it. Comp. 0.1,14; P.1,55. fords 
would be feeble. To punctuate at ¢fayev- and make rods per 
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. . Tovs 8€ mpocavéa Aepend on €oracey is to efface the growth of 
the sentence and the rhythm. The methods are in the durative 
tenses, the results in the complexive (aorist). 


"Avr. y'.—54. Sé8erar: “Ts a thrall,’ “is in bondage.” Setrac 
would mean “lets itself be enthralled by.” The instr. dative 
is the regular construction.—55. érpawev .. . koploar: P. 9, 47: 
érpame.. . mappaywev. The prose mporpémew has lost its color.— 
aydvopt: Cf. P. 10,18: ayayopa mAodrov, and O. 1,2: peydvopos.. . 
mAovrov. One cannot help thinking of ypnyara xpnyar avip (I. 2, 
11). See Plato’s criticism of this passage, Resp. 3, 408 B.C. — 
56. av8p(a): Hippolytos, son of Theseus, acc. to the Schol. Comp. 
Verg. Aen. 7, 765-774.—Koptoar: N. 8,44: redy Woydy kopiéac | 
ov pot Suvardy.—d7. Gdoxdta: Sc. davaro.—xepot: O.9,32: oxvra- 
hoy tivake yepoiv. The addition of “hand” does not give the 
same vigor in English. —épootv: The Hesiodic fragment tells 
only of the death of Asklepios (Athenag. Leg. p. 134). —58. 
éveoxiusev: “ Brought crashing down.”—59. 6vatais dpaciv: De- 
pends on éorxédra, and is not dat. of manner (Dissen) to pacrevéper, 
modesta mente. Cf. 1.4 (5),16: Ovara Ovaroiot mpémet.—60, 76 wap 
modés: P. 10, 62: dpovrida trav map odds (1. 7,18: 7O.. . mpd 
mods), “that which stretches from the place of the foot,” “our 
nearest business.” —otas eipév atoas: As Archilochos says: yi- 
yvooke & oios puapos avOpwrovs exer. aicas: Gen. of the owner. 


"Er. y'.—61. fra Wuxa: P. is addressing himself and swinging 
back to histheme. ‘“ Asklepios sought to rescue a man fordone. 
We must seek only what is meet, see what is before us, what are 
the limits of our fate. Seek not the life of the immortals, my 
soul; do the work of the day, play thy humble part to the end. 
And yet, would that I could bring the double delight of health 
and poesy; would that my song had power to charm Cheiron! 
Then the unreal would be achieved by the real, health which I 
cannot bring by poesy which I do.” ida Wuyxa of Hieron would 
_ be too sweet. It is more likely that P. is taking a lesson to 
himself. — Biov a0dvarov —75 e£ouo.otcba trois Oeois (Schol.). — 
62. trav 8 Eumpaxtov GvThea paxavav: “Exhaust all practicable 
means,” “drain each resource.”—63. ei 8@...€vat(e): Wish felt 
in the condition.—64. pedrydpves tpvor: So O. 11 (10), 4; N. 3, 
4.—66. avipdow: The plural is part of the shyness with which 
the poet alludes to Hieron’s disorder.—Seppav vécwv: “ Fevers.” 





| I see! 
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—67. 4 twa AarotSa, xré.: “Some one called (the son) of Lato- 
ides, or son of the Sire ;” Asklepios or Apollo, son of the great 
Sire Zeus. Bergk suggests ) marépa='Amo\X\o.—68. kat kev... 
péXov : This shows that the poem was composed in Greece, and 
not in Sicily. —Toviav...@adacoav: Elsewhere (N. 4, 53) called 
*Iovioy mopov.—69. "A péloveay: The famous fountain of Or tygia 
(P. 2,6), called N.1,1: dyurvevpa cepvdv eat —Airvaiov Eévov : 
See P. 1. 


Srp. d’.—70. véper: “ Rules” without an object.—71. derots: Seems 
to mean here the rank and file of the citizens (O. 13, 2).—ayaOois : 
The optimates, doubtless, for they are “the good” to a Dorian.— 
72. xdpiras = ydppara.—73. tyieav...xpvoéav: See P. 1,1; and 
for the praise of health, comp. Lucian’s De lapsu inter salutan- 
dum.—«@pév +(e): On the effect of re in twinning the two xdprres, 
see 0. 1, 62.—4aé0\av Iv@iwv: Depends on oredhavas. So N. 5,5: 
maykpatiov orépavoy. —atyhav otepdvors: Cf. O. 1, 14: adydaiferat 
8€ Kai povorkas ev dor, and O. 11 (10), 13: kécpov emi crepdve 

. ddupedy xedadjow. The song lends additional lustre to the 
lustrous crowns. The plur. on account of the victories of Phere- 
_nikos.—74. Pepévixos: O. 1, 18.—év Kippa woré: Kirrha was the 
‘Delphian hippodrome. The victory was won at least eight years 

before. — 75. apt: Out of construction. Elsewhere in P. with 
ace. and inf.—ddos: Acc. to J. H. H. Schmidt, ddos is the light 
of joy (O. 10 [11], 25; L. 2,17), héyyos, for which we here have 
atyAay, is the light of glory (O. 2, 62; P. 9,98; N. 3,64; 9, 42). 


*Avr. &'.—77. GdA(4): “ Well,” since that may not be.—érevgéa- 
ofa: “ Offer a vow to,” not simply “ pray.”—é@édw: See P. 1, 62. 
—78. Marpit: Magna Mater or Rhea (Kybele is not mentioned in 
Pindar). The worship of this Phrygian goddess was hereditary 
in the flute-playing family of P. (see P. 12), and he had a chapel - 
in front of his house dedicated to the joint service of Rhea and 
Pan. Among the xodpa, who sang rapOéva by night to the two 
deities, are said to have been P.’s daughters, Eumetis and Proto- 
mache. The Scholiasts tell us that Magna Mater was réy vécov 
avénrikn Kai pecotixn. Welcker takes xodpa with Tavi, and con- 
siders them to be nymphs. But there is an evident connection 
between the podrwy and the erevyn. — ow Ilavi: Cf. fr. VI.1: 4 
Ildy, ... cepvav advray pidak, Marpds peydAas dradé.—80. Adyov 
+--+ kopuday: “ The right point (the lesson) of sayings.” —pavOdvey ; — 
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“Learning.” The lesson is ever before him. It is a proverb.—81. 
év wap éohov, xré.: One and two are typical. So we have not to 
do with avoirdupois or apothecaries’ weight in Spenser’s “ a dram 
of sweete is worth a pound of soure” (F. Q, III. 30).—82. xéope@ 
=xkoopios.—83. Ta Kaha tpépavtes €Ew: Another proverbial locu- 


tion; “turning the fair part outward ” (of clothes), as we might’ 


say, “putting the best foot foremost” (of shoes). 


"Er. 6’. — 84, tiv 82... érerau: Thy éy éoddy is great. — 85. 
Sépxerar: As the Biblical “look upon” (with favor). Comp. O. 
7,11: Drore & Dror €womrevet Xdpis. “The eyes of the Lord 
are upon the righteous.” — 86. et tw’ dvOp.: Comp. O. 1, 54.— 
6 péyas wétpos: N.4,42: morpos avaé. — aohadys = arraicros.— 


87. Eyevt(0) = eyévero: Aor. with neg. — IImAct.. . Kadp@: Pro- 


verbial examples of high fortune and noble character, O. 2, 86.— 
89. of = odror.—oyeiv: O. 2, 10.—xpvcaprixov ... Mowwav: The 
Muses so styled again, I. 2, 1.—90. év dper: Pelion. Cf. N. 5, 22: 
mpopper Sé Kai keivos ded’ €v Ladi | Moway 6 xddduotos xo- 
pos. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis was a favorite theme 
with the poets. See N. 4,65, quoted below. Catullus makes the 
Fates sing at the wedding (64, 322).—-91. 6ré@: The indic. of a 
single occasion. With the indic. émrére has very much the sense 
of jwika. Comp. O. 1, 37; 9,104; P. 8,41; 11,19; I. 6 (7), 6; 
fr. V. 1,6.—92. Nnpéos: The sea-gods were oracular. So Posei- 
don (0.6,58). So Proteus and Glaukos. For Nereus as a proph- 
et, the commentators cite Hesiod, Theog. 233, Eur. Hel. 15, Hor. 
Od. 1, 15,5. See also P. 9,102. 


Srp. «'.—94. Kpévou waidas . . . iSov, xré.: N. 4, 66: cidey & 
evkukdov Spay, Tas ovipavod Baorijes rovrou T eheCopevot, kTE.—95. 
Aids... xapww: Here “thanks to Zeus.”—-96. érracav ép0av kap- 
Siav: “ Raised their hearts again,” “raised their sunken hearts,” 
opOay being proleptic, “ erect.” — 98. pépos: épypacar, with two 
acc., aS apaipeiobac in prose. — ai tpeis: Ino, Agaue, Autonoé. 
Cf. O. 2, 25.—99. Ouvdva = Sepéra. 


*Avr. e'.—101, tixrev: P. uses the imperf. seven times (nearly 
all in dactylo-epitrites), the aorist nine times. See note on O. 6, 
41.— réfors: Tl. 22, 359: uate ro Gre xév oe Tdpis kai PoiBos 
"ArddXov | €oOddv dvr dNcwow evi TKatpor wVAHTt.—102. Kard- 
pevos: See O. 3, 6.—104. tvyxdvovr’ eb wacxépev—eiruyowyr «bd 
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macyxépev. Comp. O. 2,56: 7d dé ruyxety, “success,” and N. 1, 32: 
GAN’ edyrov ed trrabeiv, xré. — Gore 8 GAdAoiat, cré.: O.7,95: aA- 
hor drXAotae Siabicooow adpa.—106. waparodvs: So Dissen 
for és wodvs. Others amderos. zw. with éemSpioas, “in all its ful- 
ness.” —émBpioas: “Coming down with weight.” 


"Er. «'. —107.. opexpds év opixpots, xré.: opixpois is neut. “I 
will be small when my fortunes are small, great when they are 
great.” P. puts himself in Hieron’s place. See O.3, 45.—108. 
rov Gudérovr aici... Satpyov(a): “ My shifting fortune.” Though 
prosperity is a wodvduros éréras, excessive prosperity is danger- 
ous, and the wise man must be prepared to do homage to the 
fortunes that attend him from time to time.—¢pactv: “ Heartily.” 
—109. doxyow: So doxeira: Cguis, O. 8, 22; N.11,8. a. of honor 
and homage, while Separevwv is used of service. — kar’ énav... 
paxavav: “To the extent of my power,” “with all my might.” 
Cf. v. 62: ray €umpaxroy dythet pa xavday.—ti10, ei 5€é por..+ dpéfar: 
Hieron might be expected to say dpefev. P. looks upon such 
fortune as a dream. See note on O. 6,4.—111. etpéofar: “ Gain.” 
P. 1,48.—mpéea: With a solemn indefiniteness, that is yet made 


- sufficiently plain by the mention of Nestor and Sarpedon. The 


mpdoc@ is “among them that shall call this time ancient ” (Dante), 
where songs shall make thee what N. and S. are to us.—112. 
Néoropa: A model prince, though mentioned by P. only here 
and P. 6,35, Meooaviov yépovros. — Zapwnddv(a): Lykian Sarpe- 
don balances (Pylian) Nestor. One shining light is taken out 
of each camp. Sarpedon, we are reminded, was the grandson 
of Bellerophon, B. was from Corinth, and Corinth was the metrop- 
olis of Syracuse. But P.is thinking of Homer and the looming 
figures of Nestor on the Greek, Sarpedon on the Trojan side. 
Some quiet mischief in this, perhaps (N. 7, 21).—év@pdmev paris: 
paris = parias, hominum fabulas, comp. “the talk of the town” 
—‘* whose names are in every mouth.”—113. téktoves: So Kra- 
tinos (Schol., Ar. Eq. 527): réxroves evmadtdpoy tpyver.—114, 
Gppooav: “Framed.” So Lat. pangere.—115. xpovia reheOer: Cf. 
N. 4, 6: pypa & épypdrav xpovmrepoy Biorever. — mpdgac8(ar) — 
evpéo Oa (v. 111). 


PYTHIA IV. 


ArxestLas* IV., son of Battos IV., king of-Kyrene, won a 
Pythian victory with the chariot, P. 31 (Of. 78, 3—=466 B.c.). 
This victory is commemorated in the fourth and fifth Pythian 
odes. P. 5 was composed to celebrate the return of the victori- 
ous oy, Which took place, as has been conjectured, at the time 
of the Kapveva, a festival which fell about the same time as the 
Pythian. The fourth ode was doubtless composed to be sung 
at a banquet in the royal palace, and seems to have been pre- 
pared at the urgent request of one Damophilos, who had been 
exiled by Arkesilas for participating in an aristocratic rebellion. 
That he was related to Arkesilas, that he was akin to Pindar, is 
little more than conjecture. ‘ Urgent request”? means in Pin- 
dar’s case a lordly recompense. The poem was a grand peace- 
offering, and the reconciliation had doubtless been quietly ar- 
ranged in advance. 





Not only in size, but also in many other respects, the fourth 
Pythian is Pindar’s greatest poem—a prime favorite with all 
Pindaric scholars. The obscurities are few in proportion to the 
bulk, the diction is noble and brilliant. The aesthetic value is 
great, for in this poem we have a whole incorporated theory of 
the lyric treatment of epic themes, the Argonautic expedition in 
points of light. 

After a brief invocation of the Muse, Pindar tells how the 
priestess of Apollo bade Battos leave his sacred island, Thera, 
and found a city on a shimmering hill in Libya, and thus bring 
to honor the prophecy of Medeia (vv. 1-9). 

In the Prophecy of Medeia, we learn the story of the won- 
derful clod that a deity delivered to the Argonaut Euphamos 
where the Libyan lake Tritonis empties into the sea. Washed 
overboard, this symbol of sovereignty followed the wet main to 





* Doric form of Arkesilaos. 
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Thera, whence the descendants of Euphamos should, at the bid- 
ding of Apollo, go forth and possess the land promised to their 
ancestor (vv. 10-56). s* 

Such is the prophecy that was fulfilled by Battos, the founder 
of Kyrene, and it is to the descendant of this Battos in the 
eighth generation that Apollo has given the glory of the victory 
in the chariot-race, the theme of Pindar’s song (vv. 57-69). 

So far the overture. Then follows the Quest of the Golden 
Fleece, or the Voyage of the Argonauts, which constitutes the 
bulk of the poem (vv. 70-256). 

On their return voyage the Argonauts had shared the couches 
of Lemnian heroines. From such a union came the stock of 
Euphamos, which went first to Lakedaimon, thence to Thera, 
and from Thera to Kyrene (v. 261). 

Here the poem seems to pause. A stop at Kupavas (v. 261) 
would satisfy mind and ear. But P. continues with an after- 
thought participle, which emphasizes the importance of right 
counsel, and prepares the message that he has to deliver. The 
message is one that needs delicate handling, and, like the wise 
woman of Tekoah, P. clothes it in a parable—the Apologue of 


‘the Lopped Oak (vv. 263-268). 


\ 


The answer is not given at once. The king is a healer that 
knows well the art of the soothing hand. The king is one that, 
under the guidance of God, can put the shaken city on its true 
foundation. He has only to will and it is done. Let him then 
take counsel, and consider what Homer said, that a fair messen- 
ger makes fair tidings. Sucha fair messenger is the poet’s 
Muse (vy. 270-279). 

The way being thus prepared, the name of Damophilos is men- 
tioned for the first time, and the praise of the banished noble- 
man is blended with an appeal for such forgiveness as Zeus ac- 
corded the Titans. “Let him see his home again; let him take 
his delight in banquets by Apollo’s fountain. Let him make mel- 
ody on the harp. Let his days be days of quietness, himself all 
harmless, by the world unharmed. Then he can tell what a well- 
spring of song he found for Arkesilas at Thebes” (vv. 281-299). 





As the fourth Pythian is thrown out of line with the other 
odes by its size, and as this characteristic determines the hand- 
ling of the poem, the distribution of the masses becomes a mat- . 
ter of leading importance and cannot be relegated, as has been 
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done elsewhere, to a mere summary. Pindar nowhere else goes 
beyond five triads. Here he has the relatively vast structure of 
thirteen. If the introduction bore any proportion to the myth, 
or to the introductions of the other poems, we should have a 
large porch of song. What do we find? The poet seems to 
enter upon the theme at once, as if he were composing an epic 
and not a lyric. The ringing relative that so often introduces 
the myth makes itself heard almost immediately after the invoca- 
tion of the Muse (v.4). We slip out of port in a moment, and 
find ourselves in the midst of the returning Argonauts. But 
the introduction is longer than it seems. The first three triads 
constitute an introductory epyllion—the Prophecy of Medeia— 
which bears a just proportion to the rest. Only if the usual 
measure were observed the myth would occupy seven triads and 
the conclusion three (8-+-7-++3), but the story runs over into the 
eleventh triad, when the poet chides himself as having lin- 
gered too long (v. 247), and the slow imperfects give way to the 
rapid aorists. He calls on Arkesilas (v. 250) in order to show 
that he is hasting to Kyrene, and the emphasis laid on the guid- 
ance of Apollo prepares the conclusion. Notice that the story 
of the Argonauts makes the same returning sweep to Arkesilas 
and Apollo as the Prophecy of Medeia (vv. 65, 66). Apollo is 
an oracular god, and speaks in riddles. “So read me,” the poet 
says, “ the riddle of Oidipus” (v. 263). After this riddle is given, 
“fulfil the word of Homer” (v. 277). Both Oidipus and Homer, 
be it noted, are Apollinic. The answer to the riddle is—Damo- 
philos (v. 281); but it is not until the poet has claimed the good 
messenger’s credit, according to the word of Homer, that he 
brings forth the name. The poem closes with a commendation 
of the banished nobleman, and with the evident intimation that 
this song was made at his desire (v. 299). 

The myth itself (vv. 70-256) is natural enough. It is natural 
enough that in celebrating the victory of Arkesilas, Pindar 
Should sing of the founding of Kyrene; and the introduction of 
the Argonautic expedition may be justified on general grounds; 
but this is not the only time that Pindar has sung Kyrene. In 
P. 5 Battos and the Aigeidai come to honor, in P. 9, the heroine 
Kyrene, but there is no such overwhelming excess of the myth. 
In the length of the myth nothing more is to be seen than the 
costliness of the offering. Ifthe poem was to be long, the myth 


must needs be long. 
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- There are those who see in Pindar’s Argonautic expedition a 


| parable. Damophilos is Iason. Then Arkesilas must be Pelias 


—which is incredible. Damophilos is anybody else, anything 
else. Sooner the soul of Phrixos (v. 159), sooner the mystic clod 
that Euphamos received (v. 21). The tarrying of the soul of 
Phrixos, the drifting of the clod, the long voyage of the Argo- 
nauts, may be symbolical of the banishment of Damophilos. He 
could not rest save in Kyrene (v. 294). The true keynote, then, 
is the sweetness of return, the sweetness of the fulfilment of 
prophecy and of the fruition of hope long deferred.. The ancient 
prophecy came to pass, and Battos founded Kyrene (vv. 6, 260). ~ 
The word of Medeia was brought to honor in the seventeenth 
generation (v.10). The ships should one day be exchanged 
for chariots (v.18). The clod, following the watery main, was 
borne to Thera, not to Tainaros (v. 42), and yet the pledge failed 
not. Iason came back to his native land (v.78). Everybody 
comes back, not Iason alone, else the moral were too pointed, 
Let Damophilos come back. Let there be one Kyrenaian more. 

The measures are dactylo-epitrite ( Dorian ), and the grave, 
oracular tone is heard in rhythm as well as in diction. 

“ As this poem, among all the Pindaric odes, approaches the 


sepos most closely, so the rhythmical composition reminds one 


of the simplicity of an hexametrical hymn. Four times in suc- 


cession we have precisely the same pentapody, 


Lelie — —vewl|o—-vrv — A; 
the close of ara reminds us of the ey which, like it, 
prefers the trisyllabic bar towards the close. Another example 
of this will be sought in vain throughout Pindar. These five 
pentapodies are followed by nine tetrapodies, interrupted only 
by a dipody in the middle of the strophe, where there is usually 
most movement” (J. H. H. Schmidt). 


Srp. a.—l. Zapepov... orapev: So N.1,19: €orav & én’ aidei- 
ais Ovpas. P. “floats double.” The Muse is his shadow. orapey 
orjva. So Bayer (v.39)=Bjvar.—avbpi dito: See on P. 1, 92.— 
2. evlmmov: Comp. v. 17.—Kvpdvas: See on P, 1, 60.— Apxeoida: 
The position gives zest to the postponed proper name. Comp. 
P. 8, 42.—3. AaroiSacow: Comp. N. 6,42: diddy tpveot Aarois (of 
a victory at the Pythian games); 9,4: paréps cai didvpors waidec- 
ow ... UvOdvos aimewas époxAdpos émémras. Apollo and Arte- 
mis, together with their mother, presided over the Pythia 
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games. Hence éeAdpevov.—aivéys: “ Freshen the gale of songs” 
(Fennell). — otpov tpvev: N. 6, 31: odpov .. . éréov. P. makes 
~ much use of nautical metaphors and similes, but as the Battiads 
were originally Minyans, a manner of Vikings (0. 14, 4), there is 
a special Argonautical propriety in this use of odpov.—4. xpvoéov 
-+.aintév: There were two golden eagles on the dudadds at 
Delphi, the white stone navel, at which two eagles, sent from 
east and west, had met, and so determined the centre of the 
earth. ainréy in one MS.—5. ov aroddpov... tvxévros: When 
the god was present in person the oracle was so much more 
potent. Cf. P.3, 27: &v & dpa pnhodéc@ Tv0dn réccas. Apollo 
was a migratory god, now in Lykia, now in Delos (P. 1, 39). 
For Apollo’s sojourn among the Hyperboreans, see P. 10, 30 
foll.—ipea, an Aeolic form = igpeca, which Christ gives. Boéckh 
and others, ip¢éa.—6. xpicev oixierijpa Barrov: “ Appointed by an 
oracle Battos (as) colonizer.” Comp. O. 7,32: mAdov etme, where 
the verbal element is felt, as here.—xapmopdpov AtBvas: P. 9, 63: 
ovte maykdpreay putdy vyrowoy.—tepav | vaoov: Thera (Santorini 
= Saint Eirene).—7. os... «ticoeev = kricat. AS ypqoev is here 
a verb of will, és is hardly so purely final as in O. 10 (11), 31; 
N. 8,36. It is used rather as édpa, P. 1, 72. Comp. Il. 1, 558: rq 
@ odi@ Katavedoa érntupov ws ’Axrna | Tysnons, ddéons 5é modéas 
ent yvnvow "Ayay, and L. and 8. ed. 7, s. v. éma@s, end.—8. apy 
voevtt paoro: “A shimmering hill,” an Albion Mamelon. P. 9, 
59: dyov . . . audimedov. Kyrene was built on a chalk cliff. 
For description and recent researches, see F. B. Goddard in Am. 
Journ. of Philology, V. 31 foll. 


"Avr. a. —9. Gyxoploat: “ Bring back safe,” “ redeem,” “ fulfil.” 
Cf. “my word shall not return unto me void.” The MSS. have 
aykopioa 6, of which the editors have made dyxopioa@. P.no- 
where uses the middle of xopzifw, nor is it necessary here.—10. 
éBSoyq Kal civ Sexdtqa: As this is not equivalent to ody €Bddua Kai 
ov Sexara, P. 1,14 is not a parallel. Cf. O. 13, 58: yever Pde 
aiv Arpéos. It is idle to count these seventeen generations.— 
@xpaov: “ Uttered in Thera,” the ddimAaxros ya of v. 14.—fape- 
vys: Animosa. Others think of non sine dis animosa, and con- 
sider Medea “inspired.” It is simply “ bold,” “ brave,” “ high- 
spirited,” as suits such a heroine. There is no such curious 
adaptation of epithet to circumstance as we find in the hive- 
work of Horace (apis Matinae | more modoque).—13. Kékdvte: The 
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speech ends, v. 56.— 14. "Ewddovo xépav: Epaphos, son of Zeus 
and Io. The Scholiasts notice the blending of nymph and 
country, which is very easy here, as pi{ay and gurevoeoOar are 
often used of persons. N. 5,7: é€x d€ Kpdvov kai Znyvds iipwas ai- 
xparas hurevOevras raade yas.—15. aoréwv pitav: This root, which 
is to spring up out of Libya, is Kyrene, metropolis of Apollonia, 
Hesperides, Barka, etc. — @vtevoeoOar: “Shall have planted in 
her” (Fennell), as one should say “shall conceive and bring 
forth.” P. has no fut. pass. apart from the fut. middle.—pedn- 
gipBporov: Only here in Greek. Comp. Od. 12, 70: ’Apya maou 
péeAovera.—-16. év”Appwvos ené8Aous: The whole region was sacred 
to Zeus Ammon (Schol.). 


"Er. a’. —17. Gvti SeAdivev, xcré.: The dolphins were to the 
Greeks the horses of the sea, and we must not spoil poetry by in- 
troducing the notions of “fisheries” and “studs,” as some have 
done. On the speed of the dolphin, see P. 2,50: eds . . . dakac- 
caiov mapapeiBera | SeAdiva, and N. 6,72: dSedpivi Kev | raxos 
80 @yas cixatoyu MeAnoiav.—%ods: O. 12, 3.—18. avia 7 avr’ 
éperpav Sidpovs te: Ev did Svoi, in the extreme form assumed 


here, can hardly be proved for Greek, and dvia dippous re is 
not dyia dippov. The correspondence between “oar” and “rein” 


is not to be pressed, the “rein” being rather “the rudder” (a7- 
Sdd\wov). The two spheres of ship and chariot have much in 
common, and borrow much from each other.—vopdoovw: veopay 
of ships, P. 1,86: ydpa duKai@ rndahio orpardy, of reins, as here, 
I. 1,15: dvia .. . vopdoarr(a). Subject “they,” i. e., “men.”— 
&eAAGrodas: For the metonymy, comp. P. 2, 11: dppyara meor- 
x@dwa, and O. 5, 3: dkapavtérodos dmnvas. — 19. Ketvos Spyis: 
“That token,” the clod of earth (v. 21). dps and oiwvds are 
familiarly used without too lively a sense of the bird meaning. 
See Ar. Av. 719: dpyw Sé vopifere mavO doamep epi pavteias 
diaxpiver, and Professor Postgate in Amer. Journ. of Phil. IV. 70. 
—20. Tprtwvi8os év mpoxoais: The geography of the Argonautic 
expedition will always be misty, and the mistiness is essential to 
its poetry. On their return from Kolchoi, the Argonauts passed 
by the Phasis into Okeanos, thence to the Red Sea, carried their 
ship overland twelve days, reached Lake Tritonis, in Libya, and 
found an outlet from Lake Tritonis to the Mediterranean. The 
Okeanos is not our Ocean, the Red Sea is not our Red Sea, the 
Lake Tritonis that we know is inland, and Pindar is poetry.— | 
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21. Gem avépr FeSonévm: “ A god taking to himself the likeness of 
man.” No ambiguity to a Greek. 6e@ depends on dé£aro (v. 22), 
which takes the dat. of interest (see O. 13, 29), just as mpiag@at, 
*“buy,” and so “take off one’s hands.” Ar. Ach. 812: mécov 
mpliopai ao. ta xotpidia; Aéye. A gift blesseth both. The god 
is supposed to be Triton. Poseidon was masking as his own 
son and speaking to his own son (vy. 45),—yatov: An immemorial 
symbolism. ‘ With our Saxon ancestors the delivery of turf was 
a necessary solemnity to establish the conveyance of land.”—22. 
mpwpalev: Because he was mp@pevs.—23. atovov...ékhayge Bpovray: 
“As a sign of favor he sounded a thunder peal.” Comp. v. 197: 
ex vedéov S€ For avravoe Bpovtas aicwv Pbéypa. Berg reads 
Bpovrais, Aeolic participle, fr. Bpdyrayust=Bpovra. 


Srp. B'.—24. Gyxvpav: In Homer’s time there were no a@yxupat, 
only edvai.—moti: With xpnuvdvrav.—xadkdyevev: The flukes bite; 
hence “jaws” of an anchor, which is itself a bit. Comp. Lat. dens 
ancorac. — 25. Kpnpvavrev: Commonly considered a gen. absol. 
with airéy, or the like, understood. Not an Homeric construc- 
tion, and sparingly used in P. See O. 13, 15, and below, v. 282: 
és dp aiddcaytos. éméroooe takes the acc. P. 10, 33, but it is 
hard to see why it cannot be construed with the gen. here, as 
enéruxye in prose, —éméroooe = errérvye: Sc. Oeds avépe ciddpevos. 
On the change of subject, see O. 3, 22.—dadexa ... pépopev: gp. is 
imperfect. Definite numbers usu. take the aor., but the imper- 
fect is used when the action is checked, usu. by the aor., some- 
times by the imperf. There are numberless passages from Ho- 
mer on, Od. 2, 106: és tpieres pev EAnbe ... GAN’ Gre rérparov HOev 
éros. Of. Il. 1, 53. 54; 9,470. 474; Od. 3, 118, 119. 304. 306, al. 
—26. vdtov... épyjpov: Cf. vy. 228: varoy yas,and Homer's edpéa 
vata Oardoons. Here we have a desert sea of sand.—27,. eivadtov 
Sépv: Consecrated oracular language.—pyseow: Medeia was not 
above an allusion to her name.—évowdoaavtes: Usu. “ drawing 
ashore.” Mezger tr. “shouldering.”’—épois = nyuerépois = epois, 
P. 8, 41.—28. oiomédos: An Homeric word, Il. 18, 473; Od. 11, 
574,—B8aipov: The god of v. 21.—-ep’ dy Onkdpevos: So Bergik, 
after the Schol., for rpdcowuw Onkapevos. rep(t) Onkapevos, “ hav- 
ing put on.” In resuming the story P. amplifies it.—30. Gr€): 
“As.” “such as those in which.”—evepyérar: “The hospitable.” 
I. 5 (6), 70: E€vor evepyeoiats dyanara.—31. deimv’ érayyéAovtt: 


ee 


The model words are found in Od. 4, 60, where Menelaos: oirov — 
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*Avr. B’.—32. Gdda yap: “ But it might not be for.” Cf, O. 1, 
55.—mpédacis: Is an assigned reason, true or false—33. Hipv- 
mvAos: Son of Poseidon and Kelaino, and king of Libya (Schol.). 
Poseidon (Triton) assumes a name like one of his own attributes, 
evpuBias (O. 6, 58), edvpupéder (O. 8, 31).—Evvooida: So v. 173. In 
Homer évvociyatos, évocixOwv. — 34. apovpas: Is not felt as de- 
pendent on zporvxdy, which comes in as an after-thought, but as 
a partitive on dprd£as.—35. mporvyév: “ What presented itself,” 
“ what came to hand.”—36. ot8 amiOynoé vw: “ Nor did he fail to 
persuade him.” Herm. od& dmidnoé Fu (dat.), “nor did he dis- 
obey him,” the subject coming up emphatically in the second 
clause—the jpes (Euphemos) being set off against the god (Euryp- 
ylos). — 37. For: The position speaks for dependence on xeip’ 
avtepeicas. See O. 2,16.—Bodaxa: More special and technical 
than yaiay (v. 21).—Satpoviav: “ Fateful.”—39. évadtay Bapev: So 
Thiersch for évadia Bayer civ dpa. The adj. (esp. in -sos) for the 
prepos. and subst. So imaidpis (O. 6, 61). Comp. redapovoe 
vaiovat, Aisch. Prom. 710; @vpaior oiyveiv, So. El. 318. The eva- 
Mia BOAaE would thus match the eiya\voy Sépv and take its own 
course.—Bapev = Bjva. See v. 1.—oww &dApq: Comitative-instru- 


-mental use of giv. See P. 12,21. The clod went with the spray 
‘by which it was washed into the sea. 


*Er. 8’. —40. éomépas: When men wax tired and careless.— 
oropévav: Coincident with Bayev.—% pav: Protest. — dtpuvov: 
“T, Medeia.” dr. with dat., like ceAXevo in poetry.—41. Avours- 
vos: “ Who relieve their masters of their toils.” So also Schol. 
Il. 24,734. “ Reliefs,” “relays,” would be to us a natural trans- 
lation.—43. piv Spas: First and extremely rare use of mpiv as a 
preposition.—ei yap otko. vw Bade: Wish passing over into condi- 
tion. — 44. ”Aw8a ordpa: This was one of the most famous en- 
trances to Hades.—45. vids immdpxov Tlowev8dwvos: A half-broth- 
er of Eurypylos on the Triton theory.. This Poseidonian origin 
accounts for the Battiadai’s love of horses.—46. tlere: See O. 
6, 41.—Kagicot rap’ dx8ais: A Minyan of Orchomenos (see O. 
14), and so an interesting figure to a Boeotian poet. map’ dyGais. 
aS mapa Kpnpvoiow, P, 3, 34. 


Srp. y'.—47. tetpdtov walSov...aiva: The blood (offspring, 
N. 3, 65) of the fourth generation (r. 7. émvyewopuévor need not be 
gen. abs.) is the fifth generation, the time of the Dorian migra- 
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tion, or the return of the Herakleidai.—48. oiv Aavacois: The Da- 
naoi (or Achaians) were the old inhabitants of the Peloponnesos, 
who were driven out by the general unsettling known as the 
Dorian conquest.—x(e)...AdBe: One of P.’s few unreal condi- 
tions. See O. 12, 13.—49. éfavioravra:: Prophetic present, as O. 
8, 42. — Aaxedaipovos, xré.: The order is the line of invasion, 
though such coincidences are not to be pressed.—50. viv ye: 
Regularly viv dé. “As it is.” — GAdodaraGv ... yuvauxdv: The 
prophecy fulfilled, v. 252: piyev ... Aapyay . . . Over yuvakav 
avSpopovev. These murderous brides are often mentioned in 
classic poetry. See O. 4, 17.—etpyoe: See P. 2,64. Subject is 
Evpapos.—51, tavde...vacov: P.’s range of the terminal ace. is 
not wide. For eddciy with Sdpuov, see O. 14, 20; with péyapor, P. 
4,134; with mediov, P. 5, 52; with AcBvay, I. 3 (4), 71; with a 
person, I. 2,48. For podeiv, see O. 9, 76; N. 10,36. teo (P. 9, 
55; N. 3,3), ikovre (O. 10 [11], 95), ddixero (P. 5, 29), abi€era: (P. 
8, 54), e&ixero (P. 11, 35) hardly count, as these verbs are felt as 
transitives, “reach.” —ot kev ... téxovrar: The plural agrees with 
the sense of yévos. «ev, With the subj., as a more exact future, 
where in prose the future indic. would be employed; an Ho- 
meric construction, nowhere else in P.—owv ting Sedv: 8., subjec- 
tive genitive, “ favor of the gods.” Cf v. 260.—52. Gra: Battos 
(Aristoteles), who is glorified in the next ode.—keAawedéwv: Ky- 
rene had rain, the rest of Libya none. Hence x. by contrast 
rather than absolutely.—53. wodvxpiow: So. O. R. 151: ras wo- 
Avxpvoou | Mv6dvos. The presence of Phoibos is emphasized, 
as v. 5.— 54. apvdoe: = dvapydcer. — Oémroow: “Oracles.” Pl. as 
ayyedias, O. 3, 28. 


*Ayt. y .—55. xaraBdvta : The threshold is much higher than 
the floor (Od. 22, 2: Grro & émi péyay oddov); hence, car ovdouv 
Bdvra, Od. 4, 680.—xpdve | torépe: With xaraBdvra.—56. a&yayév: 
Doric = ayayeiv (see O. 1, 3).—Nethoro pds ... Tépevos Kpovida: 
“To the Nile precinct of Kronides” (Zeus Ammon). With Nei- 
Aovo Tévevos, comp. O. 2,10: oiknpa rorapod = otk. worduov. The 
Schol. combines N. Kpovida, and considers it equivalent to Aus 
NeiAov, but there is no Zeds NeiAos in the sense meant.—57. 4 pa: 
The Homeric asseveration (Il. 16, 750; Od. 12, 280) is well suited 
to the solemn, oracular passage.—éméwv otixes: “‘ Rows of words,” 
_“ oracular verses.” On the absence of eio., see O. 1, 1.—éwragav: 
Only here in P. Not the usual tone of the word, which is ordi- 
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narily “to cower,” as in So. Ai. 171: ovyy mrnEerav apovor. | 
The attitude here assumed is that of brooding thought.—59. . 
vid Tlohvpvdorov: Aristoteles - Battos (v. 52).—oé 8: O. 1, 36.— 
éy rovr@ Ady: “In consonance with this word” (of prophecy). 
— 60. SpSwcev: “ Exalted,” “glorified.” — pedtooas: “The bee” 
is the Pythia. Honey is holy food. Cf. O. 6, 47.— airopare 
xekdS@: “ Unprompted cry.” He had only asked a remedy for 
his stuttering tongue.—61. és tpis: The consecrated number.— 
avSdcaica: The original sense of avday is not lost, as is shown 
by xeAddo, “loudly bade thee Hail!” The oracle is given by 
Herodotos, 4,155: Barr émi paviv prOes: ava S5é ce HoiBos 
*ArddAov | és AcBinv wéuret pnotpdoy oikiothpa. 


"Ex. y'. — 63. Svc8péov dwvas: “Slowness of speech.” Barros 
means “stutterer.” Cf. Barrapi{o. His real name was ‘Apioro- 
réAns. Herodotos (l.c.) says that B. was the Libyan word for 
“king.” —wowd: dyor8 i Adore (Schol.).— 64. 4 pada by: No- 
where else in P. Od. 9,507: 4 pdda 87 pe madaihara béoghal 
ixdvet. There of a painful revelation, here of a joyous vision.— 
pera: Adverbial.—Gre— s.— owrkavOépov jpos: I. 3, 36: pow- 


- kéooow avOnoev pddors. The rose is the flower by excellence. 
' Arkesilas was in the flower, the rosy flush of his youth.—65. 


matoi Tovrous, xré.: “These children” are the descendants of 
Battos, to whom A. is the eighth bloom. “Eighth in the line 
of these descendants blooms Arkesilas.” Battos is counted in 
after the Greek fashion.—pépos: P, 12,11: rpirov kaovyyyntay pé- 
pos.—66. “Amé)d\ov & re TIv64: A complex; hence éropevr. Comp. 
O. 5, 15. — wi80s . . . tmmodpopias: “Glory in chariot-racing.” 
Others make dudixridveav depend on inmodpopias.—é— apouetidvev : 
e& is “ over,” 0.8, 54. aydixriover, not ’Audixrudver, “the sur- 
rounding inhabitants.” This is understood of those who lived 
around Delphi, but it would apply with more force to the 
Libyan rivals of Arkesilas. So. El. 702: dv0 | AiBues (vywréy 
dppdrev émordra.—67. amd... 8dé0w: “I will assign him to the 
Muses” as a fit theme for song. The meetness lies in dé, often 
used of that which is due. Cf. 1.7 (8), 59: @30€ dpa kai d6avaras, 
| €oddv ye para kai POipevoy vuvors Oeay diddpev.—adrév: Ipsum. 
Euphamos in contrast to r@ pév, his descendant, Arkesilas, the 
é€ shifting, as often in P. See O.11 (10), 8. — 69. ogtow: The 
house of Euphamos. — ovrevéev: I. 5,12: Saipav purever Sdéav — 
émnparov. Oaddet, v. 65, shimmers through, 
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Srp. &.— 70. 8€Garo: Without an object, as dye, P. 2, 17. 
Bergk reads dpxn ’xdéEaro.—71. xivdvvos: The dangerous quest, 
the vavtiAia.—xparepois ... Gos: The Argonauts were riveted 
to their enterprise as the planks were riveted to the Argo, which 
may have suggested the figure, but we must not forget that Hera 
inspired them (v. 184), and so may be said to have driven the 
nails. The passages cited certatim by the editors do not really 
help, such as Aisch. P. V. 64, and Hor. Od. 1, 35, 17. These are 
not the nails of necessity, but the nails of passion—the nails 
that fastened the ivyé to her wheel, just as the proverb jAov 
jAw, clavum clavo pellere can be used “of the expulsive power 
of a new affection.” —a48dpavros: On the gen. see O, 2,79. d. iron 
of special hardness.—72. é &yavav Ai.: é& of the source, not of 
the agent. So Thuc. 1,20.—AioA8av: Here is the genealogy of 
Iason that seems to be followed: 

Alodos + ’Evapéa 


(vy. 108). (Schol. v.142). 








RE | 
Kpnevs Dadpavevs *AOdpas 
(v. 142). (v. 143). 
3 ae 
Aicov épns ’Auvdder Tup® + locedav Spitos 
(v. 118). (v. 126). ?Apvdv) (v. 136). (v.18).  (v-160). 
(v. 125). | ; 


IASQN “Adpunros MéAapmos TleAias Nydevs 
(v. 126). (Vv. 126). (v. 71). 





rasa Ile heal 
v. 175). 

—dxdprros: Pelias perished by the latter means. 4., “inflexi- 
ble,” “ invincible.” -— 73. AAVe Sé Fou . . . Supe: On the double 
dative, see O, 2,16. Fo. depends on 6vy@ kpvdev. The relation 
is not that of apposition. Cf. P. 1,7: Fou... xpari, and above, 
v. 37.— Kpvuéev: “ Blood-curdling.” —ukw@...Oupo: O. 18, 52: 
Sicupoy pev muKvdTatoy Tadrdpuats wos Ocdv. Pelias is not only 
“wary,” but “crafty.” Comp. v. 188: Bdddero xpnrida copa 
eméov.—i4, péoov dudaddv: See note on v. 4.—evdévSporo .. . paré- 
pos: Gaia was the first tenant of the oracle. Aisch. Eum. 1, 
2: mp@rov pev edvyn tHdE mpecBevw Gedy | THY TpwTopavtw Taiay, 
and the éuadds was a reminder of her. N. 7,38: mapa 
oppardy evpuxdArov | poray xOovds. Cf. P. 6,3; 8,59; 11, 10, 
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—76. alwewaev ard ora8pov: On Pelion, where he was brought up 
by Cheiron. or. is used in its special Homeric sense.—evdetedov : 
The Homeric signification “far-seen” suits Kronion after a fash- 
ion (O. 1, 111), but not Iolkos, whereas “sunny,” an old inter- 
pretation, suits Kronion perfectly (O. 3, 24), and is not inapt for 
Iolkos, as opposed to the forest shade of Pelion and the cave of 
the Centaur. P. was not always clear himself as to the tradi- 
tional vocabulary. 


*Avr. 8.—78. fetvos attr’ dv dards: Only passage where aire is 
used =ecire. Even in prose the first eire is sometimes omitted. 
Iason was both.—79. atxpatow S8vpatow: As Homer’s heroes. 
Od. 1, 256: gyav .. . dvo Sovpe.—80. & Te... Api BE: re... OE, 
again P. 11, 29, the reverse of the common shift, pe . . . re (O. 4, 
13). —Mayvijrev émiydpios: A close-fitting dress was necessary 
for hunters in a dense forest.—81. wapdadéq: So Paris, Il. 3,17: 
mapdarénv dpoow exoy kai kaurvda réga | kal Eihos: airap 6 
Sotpe Siw KexopvOueva xadk@ | wddA@y. But Paris was’ brought 
up on Mt. Ida, not on Mt. Pelion, and P. has blended. his colors. 
Philostratos IT. (Imagg. c. 7) gives Iason a lion-skin, which is a 
symbol of the Sun, who was Medeia’s grandsire, rarpis “= \1os 
: TaTnp, Eur. Med. 1321.—¢ptocovtas dpBpovs = ppiocew qrotouvTas 
(Schol.). “Shivering showers” =“ shivery showers.” But as 
duBpos is & orpards apueideyos (P. 6, 12), “ bristling showers” may 
well represent bristling spears. Comp. Il. 7, 62: oriyes .. . €yxeoe 
meppixviat.—82. od82 kopav ... xepSévres: He was still a boy, and 
had not shorn his locks off—-for Greek youths were wont to ded- 
icate their first hair to the river-gods (Schol.). Hence Pelias’ 
sneer at him, v.98. Others think of the kdpn xopdwvres ’Axavoi, 
and the vindication of his Achaian origin, despite his strange 
attire —83. Grav v@rov katai®vooov: For acc. comp. P. 5,11: xarac- 
Oiooe... pakapay éoriay. As P. seems to associate aidvoow with 
aidw (P. 1,87; 5, 11), “flared all down his back.” Comp. ayAaoi 
above.—oderépas — as. See 0.9, 78.— 84, d&rapBdxrovo (not in 
L. & 8.) =drapBdrow. Herm, reads drapptxrow after Hesych. 
rappvéacba* poSnbjva. I. makes trial of his unaffrighted soul 
—his soul that cannot be affrighted—just as, on one interpreta- 
tion, Kyrene makes trial of her unmeasured strength (P. 9, 38). 
—85. év &yopg wAyPovros SyxAov: In prose, aiatovane ayopas, ‘from 
10 o’clock in the morning. Gen. of time, from which the gen. 
absol., with pres. part., springs. 
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"Er. &'.—86. émfopévwv: Not gen. absol. “Of the awed be- 
holders.” —€paras: “ For all that,” though they knew not that he 
was the heir.—rtis ... kal ré8e: “Many a one (de dé tis eirecke, 
Hom.), among other things this.”’—87. Ov tt wov: Half-question, 
half-statement. “It can’t be, although it ought to be.” Comp. 
Ar. Ran. 522, and the famous skolion of Kallistratos: 6Ara@ 
‘Appode, ov ri rou réOvnkas.—ov8é pav: Swearing often indicates a 
-doubt which one desires to remove (P. 1, 63). Apollo’s hair is 
the first thing suggested by the wAdxapor . . . dyAaoi (v- 82). 
Ares is next (&xmaydos, v. 79)—but not so beautiful as Apollo, 
though Aphrodite’s lord—then the demigods.—méors | *Adpodi- 
tas: Ares, for Hephaistos is not recognized by Pindar as the 
husband of Aphrodite; nor is he by Homer in the Iliad, and the 
episode of Od. 8, 266 was discredited in antiquity.—88. év 8é: 
And yet who else can it be, for Otos and Ephialtes are dead ?— 
Nag: The Aloeidai were buried in Naxos and had a cult there. 
—89.’*Qrov...’Equédta: Homer calls them wodd cadXiorous pera 
ye KAvrov ’Qpiwva (Od. 11,310). According to him the brothers 
were slain by Apollo for threatening the immortals with war. 
According to another account, they slew each other by the device 
of Artexis, The comparisons are taken from the Artemis cycle, 
as lason is clearly a hunter. — 'Egvahra : For the voc. comp. v. 
175; P. 11,62. The voc. naturally gives special prominence and 
interest, but it must not be pressed too much, as has been done 
with [larpékAeis immed and Evpae ovBdra. Metre and variety 
have much to do with such shifts.—90. kai pav: It is hard to 
believe Tityos dead with this gigantic youth before our eyes; 
hence the oath by way of confirmation, as v. 87.—Twtrvév: T. was 
slain by Artemis. Od. 11,580: Anra& yap AKnoe Atos Kvdpny mapa- 
kor | IIv0a8 e€pxopuévnv dia Kkaddtydpov Tavomjos. Those who 
wish to moralize P.’s song see in these figures warning examples. 
It would be as fair to say that Tityos was introduced as a com- 
pliment to Arkesilas, whose ancestor he was (v. 46).—92. Sopa... 
€parar: epara is subj. A bit of obbligato reflection without any 
personal application. The Greek moralizes as Shakespeare quib- 
bles.—rév év 8uvare gidotadtwv: See P. 2, 34. 


Srp. 94. yapvov: The lower range of this word, as O. 2, 96. 
— ava 8 jprdvois: Comp. O. 8, 51: dy’ trois. — hprdvors Eeorg 7 
amjva: Greek seldom comes nearer than this to €y dca dvow (Vv. 
18). Mules were a favorite team among the Thessalians as well 
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as among the Sicilians.—96. Se§rep@: Iason had lost his left shoe 
in crossing the Anauros. See v. 75.—KAérrav = kadinrov. Cf. O. 
6, 36. The Greek associated the dissociate radicals of these 
words.—97. Ilotav yatav: There is something disrespectful about 
roiay, and yaiay is not especially courteous. The Homeric formula 
(Od. 1,170) is: ris médev €oo’ avdpav; 1d6t ror médus HO€ ToKjes; Pe- 
lias had come tpotporddav, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left of him, his eye riveted on the unsandalled foot, and see- 
ing nothing of the éms on the face of the multitude.—98. avOpamav 
+++ Xapatyevéov: “Groundling wenches.” — odds ... yaotpds: 
No father is mentioned (contrast Homer’s roxjes), and the mother 
is an old drab, by whom Iason was “‘ditch-delivered.” The in- 
sinuation that she petted her child is not impossible, though to 
less prejudiced eyes Iason could not have suggested a pappd- 
xvOos.—99. é§avijxev: “Sent forth,” “spewed forth,” “ spawned.” 
—100, karaptdvais: Ironical. 


’Avr. ¢.—101. Oaporjoats ayavoto. Adyois: Both lessons that 
Iason had learned from Cheiron—boldness of action, gentleness 
of speech. — 102. a&petpm: This form, only here in P., becomes 
common in later times; perhaps “was moved to answer.” Cf. 
éatparevOry (P. 1,51).—otoew: May be an undifferentiated fut., 
’ equiy. to a present. But the future = pédAew oicew is defensi- 
ble,-“that I am going to show myself the bearer of Cheiron’s 
training.” Cheiron’s great lesson, reverence for Zeus, and rever- 
ence for one’s parents (P. 6, 23), is the very lesson which Iason is 
about to carry out. In restoring Aison he is obeying Zeus.— 
103. Xapixdots: Chariklo was the wife and Philyra the mother 
of Cheiron (P. 3, 1).—Kotpar... ayvat: Repels the modu yaornp, 
the old drab who 3 is supposed to have spoiled him.—104. Fépyov 
-..eimdv: Zeugma for roujoas.—105. edtpdaredov: The reading of 
the old codices, évrpdedoy, might mean “ to cause concern, shame, 
anxiety.” edrpdamedoyv (Cod. Perus.) would mean “ shifty,” ’ de- 
ceitful.” “I have never said nor done aught that was not 
straightforward.” ¢éxrpamedov (Schol.), “out of the way,” “in- 
solent.”—106. apxav ayxopifov: So with Bergk after the gram- 
marian Chairis for the MS. dpyaiay kopiforv. dykopitov: “To get 
back,” pres. part. for fut. (dy)xouiEwr has been suggested, but 
is unnecessary. The conative present will serve. See O. 13, 59. 
If dpyaiay is read, notice how far the adjective carries in the ° 
equable dactylo-epitrites. Cf. O.11 (10), 19.—warpds: Pelias had 
asked for his mother, Iason proudly speaks of his father, 
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Er. €'.—109. viv: Sc. ripdy.—eveais mibycavra hpaciv: NevKais 
is variously interpreted. “ White,” i.e.“ envious.” Others comp. 
Aevyaréos (Il. 9,119: ppeci Aevyahénot mOnoas), Avypds, Fennell 
hicoa (Avkya), “yielding to his mad desires.”—110. dpyeduxav : 
“Lords by primal right,” “lawful lords.”—112. xados .. . Onxa- 
pevor: “ Having made lamentation.”—113. piya noxvtd: So piyda 
with dat., Il. 8, 437.—114. mwépaov: With the imperf. the thoughts 
follow the motion. See note on O. 2, 23.—omapydvous év mopov- 
péors: The omdpyava are also xpoxwrd, N. 1, 88.—115. vuert Kowd- 
eovtes 686v: “ Having made night privy to the journey.” Time 
is often considered a companion (0. 2, 11).— tpddev = rpéhew: 
The inf. as O. 6,33: jpar mopaaivery Soper Eidarida Bpéos. 


Srp. s’.—117. Nevxirav: White horses were princely. See P. 
1, 66: AevKoTHd@v Tvvdapidav. — 118. od Eelvav ixoipav... GAAov: 
The MSS. have ixéuay, which is unmetrical. od feivay ikoupe aw 

—=adrypévos dy einy), “I can’t have come to a strange land” would 
he easy, and an aorist icoyu is supported by icopr, Il. 9, 414, and 
by P. 2, 36, where the codices have ikdvr. The pure opt. might 
stand here as a half-wish, a thought begotten of a wish, “I hope 
it will turn out that I have come to no strange land,” od being 
adhaerescent. Bergk has written od pay Ecivos ikw yaiay Gor, 
which does not explain the corruption. od pay does not occur 
in P., though ovd€' pay does. — GAXov = ddXorpiav. Cumulative. 
—119. yp = np. Only of the Centaurs. P. 3, 4.—120. éyvov = 
éyvocay.—121. woppddvgav: For the plur. see P. 1, 13. The dual- 
istic neut. plur. often retains the plur. verb, and there are two 
streams of‘tears here.—122. av wept uydv: “ All round (through) 
his soul ”—xara thy éavrod Wuxnv (Schol.). 


"Avr. s'.—124. xactyvnto.: Aison’s brothers. See v. 72.—o¢t- 
ow: O. 3,39: "Eupevidais Onpwvi tr €AGeivy xidos. The brothers 
were an accession.—125. Kara «Aéos: “ At the report,” “close on 
the report.” Comp. xara mddas, “ at the heel of,” “ following.” — 
épys: See v. 72. Most memorable to us for his part in the 
Alkestis of Euripides, where he declines to die for his son Ad- 
metos: yxaipers épav Pas, marépa 8 ov yxaipew Soxeis ;—Ywepysa: 
A fountain in the ancient Pherai, near Iolkos, Hypereia. See 
commentators on Il. 2, 7384; 6, 457.—126. é« 8@ Meoodvas: Mes- 
sene was distant, hence an implied antithesis to eyyis pév.— 
"Apv0dv = ’Ayuvéder, as "AAkydy for ’AXkpuaioy (P. 8, 46).—MéAap- 
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mos: A famous seer, son of Amythan. Od. 11, 259; 15, 225.— 
127. aveyrdv: Must depend on ikey—cf. P. 11, 35: Srpoquor e&i- 
xero—but it would be easier to have txoy (suggested by Bergk), 
and dyeyioi (Hartung). fkoy would then be in the schema Alema- 
nicum. See v.179. It is wholly inconceivable that dveyudy should 
depend on cipevéovres = piréovres. — ev BSartds .. . poipa: At a 
shared, i. e. common, banquet.—129. appdéfovra: Comp. N.1, 21: 
dppddioy Seirvov. The Thessalians lived well, as we know from 
Euripides’ Alkestis, Plato’s Kriton, and other familiar passages. 
—racav... tavvev; “Stretched joy to its full extent,” “kept it 
up to its full height.”—130. Spamwav: N. 2,8: dpémerOar kadduorov 
d@wrov. The aor., on account of the definite number ( v. 26). 
Otherwise we should have expected the present part., as the 
action is coincident with ravver. 


°Er. s’. — 132. mavta: Acc. pl. with mapexowaro. In contra- 
distinction to v. 116: kepddaia Adyar. — S€pevos = romoduevos. 
“Speaking in sober earnest.”—omovdaiov: Before v. 129 it was 
all eippociva. — 133. éwéowovt(o): Figuratively. “They took 
sides with him.”—134. RA®ov ... péyapov: v. 51. — 136. Tupoids 
épacimAokdpov: See v. 72, and note the contrast to ods . . 
‘ yaorpés, both at the time of bearing.—mpaiv ... dapov: Cf. v. 
101. «pais, “gentle” by nature; jyepos, by culture (J. H. H. 
Schmidt).—137, worierdfwv: Comp. the Biblical “ distil ” (Deut. 
82, 2), and Homer’s péey avdyn.— 138. Baddero xpyrida: P. 7, 3: 
kpnmid dowdy Baréoba. The metaphor shifts rapidly, but the 
notion of drink - offering is not foreign to that of laying the 
foundation.—Ilat II.: Stately genealogical address, with effect- 
ive position of vocative.—Iletpaiov: Poseidon was worshipped 
in Thessaly as the Cleaver of the Rock, because he had opened 
a way through the rock for the Peneios. On the m’s, see v. 150. 


Srp. ('.—139. dkvrepar: “ Are but too swift.” N. 11,48: dmpoo- 
ixrav 8 éeparev o€tirepar paviar. — 140, érBSav: “ Day after the 
feast,” the next morning with all its horrors, next day’s reckon- 
ing.—141. Oeurocapévovs dpyds: “ Having ruled our tempers by 
the law of right (@éyis).” — tatvew: Cf. vy. 275.— 142. pia Bois: 
Not common, yet not surprising after the frequent use of heifer 
(“Samson’s heifer”) everywhere for a girl or young married 
woman. Cf. Aisch. Ag. 1126 (Kassandra speaks): dmexe ris Bods 
Tov tavpoy. — 143, OpacupySet Darpwvet: See v, 72. S. imitated 
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al 


Zeus’s thunder and lightning, and was struck by lightning for his - 


pains, — 144. xeivov putevdévres: v. 256: Evpdyov urevdév. — 
a8evos deAfov: The sun rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.— 
xpue¢ov: v in Homer, v common in P.—145. Moipa: 8 adioravr(ar), 
xré.: “The Fates withdraw ... to hide their blush” (Dissen). 
This has a modern sound, but is better than Rauchenstein’s, 
“The Fates avert their faces, if enmity among the members of 
a family obscures reverence (die heilige Scheu).” Hermann reads 
aidoi, and makes the Fates revolt against concealment. 


*Avr. ('.—148. audvterow: The historical Thessalians were fa- 
mous dxoytiorai. X. Hell. 6,1, 9.—149. avOds: “ dun.”—Grovpats 
| Guerépwv toxéwv, xré.: This is hardly mpavs dapos, according to 
modern ideas, but Iason warms as he goes on. Comp. v. 109 
with v. 101. — 150. wAotrov matvev: “Feeding fat thy wealth.” 
P. has an especial fancy for z- alliteration.—151, wovet: “ Irks,” 
a rare transitive use.—tatta wopovvovt(a) = dri radTa mopovver.— 
152. kal oxamrov pdovapxov Kai Opdvos: The verb of radra is not 
exhausted, and there is no need of a nominatious pendens.—Kopy- 
GetSas: Aison.—153. twméras ... acts: The Thessalian cavalry 
was famous.—evOuve .. . Sixas: Solon, fr. IV. 87: edOdver be Si- 
kas oxodids. — 154. Ta pév: Notice the lordly indifference to ra 
dé, which had already been disposed of—fiocks and fields. 


"En. ('.—155. évaeryq: To which the dvacrnon, dvaornons, of 
the MSS. points. dvacrain, the opt., is a rare sequence and can- 
not be paralleled in P. As there is no touch of a past element, 
avacrain would be a wish, and detach itself from Adeov. See 
Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 425.—-vedrepov, itself threatening, is re- 
inforced by caxév.—156.”Eoopat | rotos: “I will be such” as thou 
wishest me to be, will do everything thou wishest. Comp. the 
phrase sraytotov yevéoOa.— 157. ynpardv pépos: Yet Pelias be- 
longed to the same generation with Iason, acc. to Pindar (see v. 
72), although not acc. to Homer, who makes Aison and Pelias 
half-brothers (Od. 11, 254 foll.). This makes the fraud transpar- 
ent. Notice also his vigorous entrance (v. 94). It is true that 
his daughters cut him up, in order to restore his youth, but 
that does not prove that he was as old a man as Aison.—158. 
gov 8 avGos HBas Kupatver: x. “is swelling,” “is bourgeoning.” 
kipa is not only the “wave,” but also the “swelling bud.” (J. 
H. H. Schmidt),—159. xopigar: This refers to the ceremony of dya- 
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kAnots, by which the ghosts of those who had died and been 
buried in foreign parts were summoned to return home and rest 
in their cenotaph. So we might translate x., ‘‘ lay.”—160. éA@év- 
tas: We should expect €A@érra, sc. rwd. But there is a jyas in 
Pelias’ conscience. 


Srp. 7’. — 162. parpuias: Ino-Leukothea, acc. to the common 
form of the familiar legend ; acc. to P., Demodike (Schol.).—164. 
ei peraddaréy tt: “ Whether there is aught to be followed up.” 
Dreams might be false, for they come through the gate of ivory 
as well as through the gate of horn, Od. 19, 562.—érpiver: Sc. 
*Amd\Aor, a very natural ellipsis whenever oracles are mentioned. 
—vat woprdv: Almost as one word, “a ship-home-bringing.” 
ropray: Od. 6, 290; 10,18. — 165. réXewov .. . mporjoew — edy Te- 
Aéons .. . Tpon7w.—povapyetv | kal Bacthevepev: Comp. v. 152: cai 
oKanrov pdvap xov kal Opovos.—167. Leds 6 yevébdros: Cf. O. 8, 16. 
Z. was the father of their common ancestor, Aiolos.—168. kpi€ey 
= dvexpiOnoar. 


*Avt. n'.— 170. é6vta wdéov = ri BvTws forw.—-171. atvéepev: 
Comp. the use of @povpay daivew among the Spartans, Xen. Hell. 


3, 2, 23. 5,6.. There may be an allusion to fire-signals.—rpeis : 


Herakles, Kastor, Polydeukes.—172. édtxoBAepdpov : Of Aphrodite, 
fr. IX. 2,5: *Adpodiras EXtkoBAeghapov. Cf. Hesiod. Theog. 16; 
Hymn. Hom. VY. 19. — 173. "Evwoot8a: Of the sons of Poseidon 
(y. 33), Euphamos, ancestor of Arkesilas, is from Tainaros (v. 44); 
Periklymenos, grandson of Poseidon, brother of Nestor (Od. 11, 
286),is from Pylos. Notice the chiasm. They are all Minyans. 
—aiSeo0évres &Axdv: In modern parlance, “from self-respect,” 
a@\xdy being an equiy. of “self,” as yairay (O. 14, 24), as képas (P. 
10,40). ddrxay is “repute for valor,’ a brachylogy made suffi- 
ciently plain by «Aéos below. aidas and aicydtrn are often used 
in the sense of military honor. I]. 15,561: & dita, avépes ore, 


_ kat aide béc8 evi Oupo. See also v. 185.—t)ryatrar: Hardly a 


reference to the top-knot. Poseidon’s sons were all tall (the unit 
of measurement being the fathom), and if they were tall, so was 
their hair. Cf. oidf@vos (So. O. R. 846), éxatoprddev (O. C. 717). 
—175. Tlepuxdvpev(e): Comp. v. 89. P. has no special interest in 
Periklymenos,—evpvBia: A title in the Poseidon family, O. 6, 58; 
P. 2, 12.—176. é& ’Améddwvos: Orpheus is the son of Oiagros (fr. 


‘X. 8,10; hence é€ ’A. may be taken as ‘sent by.’ Cf. Hes. Theog. 
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94.—éo.8av raryp: Even in prose the speech-master at a sympo- 
sium is a zatip Adyou (Plat. Sympos. 177 D).—177. *Opdevs: First 
mentioned by Ibykos of Rhegion, assigned to the Argonautic ex- 
pedition by Simonides of Keos. 


*Er. n'.—178. wépare; See v. 114.—xpvodpams: ypvadppamis is an 
Homeric epithet of Hermes.—179, "Exiova ...”Epvrov: Hold-fast 
and Pull-hard, sons of Hermes and Antianeira.—eyAddovras: A 
peculiar Doric perfect participle with present signification (comp. 
mepikoyras, V. 183). The Schol. makes it = wAnOvovras, “ full to 
overflowing with youth.” The anticipation of the plural is called 
oxjpa Adkpavixdy. See note on v. 126. Il. 5, 774; 20,138; Od. 
10,513: eis “Axépovra IvpipAeyéOwr te péovew | Kaxurés 6, ds 87 
Sruyds vdards €aorw amoppwé. The figure becomes much easier 
if we remember how distinctly the plural ending of the verb 
carries its “ they,” and here ceyAddovras recalls viovs.—raxées : So 
the better MSS. for rayéws. Cf. P. 11, 48: Oody dxriva. — 180, 
Ilayyaiov: On the borders of Thrace and Macedon.—vaterdovres : 
“Dwelling, as they did,” far to the north, while Euphamos dwelt 
in the far south. Cf. P. 1, 64.—181. tupi yeAavet: Comp. O. 5, 2: 
kapdia yedavet. Notice the cumulation.—évrvev: O. 3, 28: Ses 
avayka.—183. weppixovtas: See v. 179.—184. wé8ov évSarev “Hpa: 
Hera favored the expedition, as appears from other sources. Od. 
12, 72: “Hpn mapémeprpev, ere hidros jev Incor. 


Srp. 6.—186. tav a«lvdvvov... aidva: aiay is fem. P. 5, 7; 
N. 9,44. The article has a contemptuous fling. So. Ai. 478: 
aicxpoy yap avdpa Tod pakpod xpntew Biov, “ your.”—mapa patel : 
Comp. the slur cast on Iason (v. 98), and P. 8, 85: poddvrey map 
parépa. — zéogovt(a): O. 1, 83. —éi nai Oavarw: Even if death 
were to be the meed (like émi pucbo). — 187. dppaxov .. . éGs 
aperas: pdppnakdy tivos is either “a remedy for” or “a means to.” 
Here it is the latter. It is not ‘“‘a solace for their valorous toil,” 
but an “elixir of valor,” as we say the “elixir of youth.”—189. 
Aéaro: “ Reviewed.”—érawyoas: Coincident action.—191. Mé- 
wos: A famous soothsayer. — éuBédov: The guSortoy was more 
modern, but P. had in mind the famous talking-plank in the ship 
Argo.—192. ayxtipas: The same mild anachronism as above, v. 
24. The anchors were suspended at the prow, v. 22 and P. 10, 
52. On the two anchors, see O, 6, 101. 
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"avr. 6'.—193. gvddav: Comp. the famous scene in Thuk. 6, 82. 
—194, éyyerxépavvov: So O. 13, 77: Znvos éeyyxetkepavvov.—anuTd- 
pous: Proleptic. So edppova and @uidiay, v. 196.-— 195. Kkupdrev 
pumas dvénov t(€): dvéuor fpurai is common enough everywhere. 
So in our author, P. 9, 52; N. 3, 59; fr. V. 1, 6; “Bo. Antig. 137. 
p. not so common of the ‘waves, Fr. XI. 83: movTou pimrat.— 
éxdder: He called on Zeus, and then on the other things that he 
feared or desired. Nothing is more characteristic of the heathen 
mind than this meticulous prevision. Zeus answered for all.— 
198. $0éypa... dxrives: No vorepor mpdrepor. The lightning was 


secondary.—199. aurvodv...érragav: icrava: is used in poetry 
to form periphrases with abstract nouns (Béckh), very much as 
moveioOat is used in prose. da. éor. =avérvevoav, for which see 
So.0.R.1221: dvémvevodr &€x céOev | kai Karekoipnoa rovpor 
dupa. “They drew a free breath again.” 


"Er. 6. — 201. évirrov: Not the Homeric evirra, but a new 
present formation from éyvveme (Curtius).—202. dxopos: Gives life 
to the dipping oar, that cannot get its fill—203. “Afetvov: The 
“A£ewos, afterwards Evéewos.—204. Eraavt(o) = xabidpvoar. Cf. 
P. 5,42: xadéccavro (MSS.), where, however, we read kd6eocar. 


| _—205. doivcca...dyéka tatpov: Cf. v. 149: Body EavOas ayédas. 
‘For the sacrifice, see O. 13, 69. 81.—@pyixiwv: Hieron, the seat of 


the altar, was on the Asiatic shore and in Bithynia. The Bithyni- 
ans were Thracians (Hdt. 7, 75), but Thracian had a nobler sound, 
such as Norse has to us, a sound of the sea. So. O. R. 196: rév 
amdfevov dppov Opnktov kdrvdeva, Antig. 588: duamvdos dray | 
Opynacatocy epeBos vpadroy emdpaun mvoais.—206. vedntiotov : 
Built by the sons of Phrixos.—At®wv: The best MSS. have Aié- 
voy, Which is a gloss. This shows that the old readers connected 
it with Oévap.—®évap: I. 3 (4), 74: Baduxpnuvov moduas adds eEevpaov 
6évap, where it means the hollow (depth) of the sea, as it else- 
where means the hollow of the hand. Acc. to the Schol. 76 koi- 
Aopa Tod Bapov TO bmodexdpevoy Ta Ovpata. — 207, Seomdrav... 
vaav: Poseidon. 


Srp. (.—208. cvwSpspov ... werpav: The famous Symplegades. 
—Gpatpdxerov: See P. 1, 14.—210. orixes: The winds come like 
files of armed men. Contrast P. 6, 12.—redevtdv: “ Death.”— 
211. daow: Long a notable demarcation for the Greeks.—212. 
KeAawomeror: See Hdt, 2,104, on the dark skin of the Kolchians, 
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—iay | pitav — “ Joined battle,” “fought hand to hand with.” 
—213. wap(d): “In the realm of.”—atiro@: Contrast to their previ- 
ous adventures.—métva ... Bek€wov: Aphrodite. Cf, Il. 21, 470: 
métvia Onpav (Artemis). — 214. wouxidav tvyya: See P. 2, 40, and 
add N. 4,35: ivyyt oe Ehxopat jtop, and Plaut. cM 2, 1, 4; 

versor in amoris rota miser. 


*Avr. (.—216. pawd8(a): “ Maddening.”—217. Ards: “ Suppli- 
catory,” “the litany of incantations.” Cf. 0. 6,78: Aurais buci- 
as. Some prefer to consider \irds as a substantive in apposition. 
—txdidacxnoev copdv: Sc. civar. So rovrous imméas edidakep, rov 
vidv imméa edidagaro, adtrods yevvaious e&edidaéas.—218. woBewa ... 
‘EAAds = rodoupévn “EdAds = 1680s “ENAdSos. — 219. Koropévay: 
The metaphor of the ddvros kixdos lingers. She is a wheel of 
fire, lashed by Peitho, who is Aphrodite’s first maid of dishonor. 
So Aisch. Ag. 385 (of an unholy love): Buara: & & rddawa Heb. 
—220. wetpar’ aé0\ov: “The achievements of (the means of 
achieving) the labors.” —221. cethvepa: Magic herbs were shred- 
ded (réuvew), as in Aisch. Ag. 17: davov 168 dvripodmov evr é- 
pvav akos.—222. katatvnoav: They pledged (themselves). De- 
sponderunt. ‘They vowed sweet union in mutual wedlock.”— 
223. pigar: A promise, as a vow, takes the aor. of the future. 
Od. 4, 252: dpooa... wn... dvapnva. With piéa ef. P. 9,13: 
Evvdy ydapov pixOévra, On ev with pryriva, O. 1, 90. 


"Emr. U'.— 224. a8apdvtivov: So Apoll. Rhod. 3, 1285: addpavros 
dpotpov.—oxipparo: “ Pressed hard.” L. & §. transl. “alleged !” 
Applies strictly to dporpoy alone, not to the oxen, which would 
require éornoev. Transl. cai, “ with.”—225. EavOav: See v. 149: 
Boav EavOas ayéhas. — yevbov = yevywr: v is semi-vocalic (con- 
sonantal). See G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 147. — avéov: Monosyllabic. 
Sometimes written mvedv. See G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 117. — 227. 
méhagoev: Apoll. Rhod. 3, 1307: eciAxev éemixparéws mavri obéver 
dppa teddaon | CevyAn xadkein.—ébpbas 8 atdaxas, cre. : “ Straight 
stretched he the furrows as he was driving.” The process and 
the result side by side. — 228. évé: With oyife. av’ dpoyway 
would mean “a fathom at a time,” not “fathom high.”—229. 
Baoidevs, | Saris Gpxet vads: He disdains to turn to Iason.—230. 
orpwpvav: “ Coverlet.” 


Srp. a’, —231. Ovedve: “ Flocks,” —232. ai8decavros: Gen. abs. 
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of participle without a subject. See v. 25.—xpoxdéev: A royal 
color, as well as purple. See N.1, 38: kpox@rdv omdpyavor. 
— 233. éékea—eFdre. Plupf. of cidw. Comp. gopya and the 
rest.—égetpais: P. suppresses the details. So he does not say 
that Medeia bade Iason not plough against the wind. Even 
here we have to do only with the ce@dAaia Adyov. For the pl., 
see O. 3, 28.—234. dvdyxas | €vreow: So N. 8,3: yepoly dvdykas. 
Comp. Hor. Od. 1, 35,17: saeva Necessitas | clavos trabales et cu- 
neos manu | gestans aena.—236. aiavés: P. 1, 83.—237. tvgev: His 
anguish was inarticulate (dpevnre .. . dyer), but his amazement 
forced from him the whistling id of astonishment. 


Apt. ca’ .— 240. mwotas: Cf. P. 8, 20: mwoia Mapvacid:.—éperrov = 
Hpeor (I. 3, 72: épépovra). Homer has only an aor. épeyra.—241. 
*Achiov Oaupacris vids: Od. 10, 186: Kipxn éumAdkapos, Sewn Beds 
avdneroa, | avroxacryyntn ddoddpovos Ainrao: | dupa & exyeyarnv 
dacoipBpdrov Herioro.—déppa ... evverev, &v0a: Prolepsis. 
—242. éxrdvucav: Poetical condensation. .Phrixos had slain the 
ram with his sacrificial knife in honor of Zeds Aadioruos, flayed 
him, and stretched the skin. — 243. #Aqwero...mpdteo@ar: As 
€Arropa contains an element of wish it may take the aor. mpdéa- 


ba (with the MSS.) instead of the future, but P. uses the first 


‘aor. only here, and the neg. od favors Pasty (P. 1, 43), unless 
we write xetvdy ke. Comp. P. 3,43. The subject of zpdé. is 
"Idcova. Easier mpd&. as-fut. pass. (note on v.15) with oi="Idcov. 
Perh. mempafeoOar.— 244. Aédxpq: The grove of Ares.—eiyeto ... 
yeviev: “ Was sticking to the jaws.” The dragon guarded it 
thus when he saw Iason approaching.—245. vatv kpdrer: The 
absence of the article does not exclude the Argo, which is never 
lost sight of (waa. péAovea), The antecedent of the relative 
does not require the article.—246. réX\eoav Gv... oSdpov: Pict- 
uresque addition. The finishing of the ship was the beginning, 
the finishing of the dragon the achievement, and there the main 
story ends. 


’Er. ca .— 247. paxpd: For the plur. O. 1,52; P.1, 34; N.4, 71. 
From this point to the end of the story proper (v. 256), P. has 
nothing but aorists, whereas the statistics of the myth show the 
proportion of imperf. to aor. to be 1: 1.78, which is unusually 
high. See Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 162. — xat’ dpagirév: The 
point of this is heightened by the existence of grooves in the 
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Greek highways, “in the old groove.”—dépa ... evvamre: “ Time 
presses.” kaipos yap p’ emeiyer (Schol.).—248. Gynpor = jyepov 
eiut.—ooptas: “ Poetic art” (0. 1,116). Poetry is a path (0. 9, 
51).— 249. yAaukoqa: O. 6, 45.—rtéxvars: By putting him to sleep. 
Pl., as O. 9, 56; P. 3, 11.—250. "ApxeotAa: The poem is soon to 
become more personal.—owv avrg: “ With her own help.” Of. 
O. 13, 53.—6vov: We expect dovdy like rpoddy, but comp. Eur. 
I. A. 794: ray kixvou Sodtyavyevos yovov. “Her... the death 
of Pelias” seems violent. In the story of the return, the pas- 
sage through Africa is presupposed on account of the overture 
(v. 26).— 251. év... ptyev: “They (the Argonauts) entered the 
stretches of Ocean.”—252, Aapyav ... dvdpopdvev: O. 4, 20: Aa- 
pviad@y yuvackoy.—253. &é0dors: Funeral games in honor of 
Thoas, father of Hypsipyle. See O. 4, 28. — Ftv’: So Kayser for 
kpiow, on the strength of the Schol.’s avdpeiav. I. 7 (8), 58: ivas 
exrapov Sopi. —— toPGros apdis: “ About (for) raiment.” Such a 
prize is mentioned 0.9,104. This does not exclude the wreath 
mentioned O, 4, 24. Note audis = dui only here. 


Srp. (8’.—254. év GdAoSaais ... dpovpais: Familiar symbolism. 

So in the marriage formula éxi raidov yynoiav dpéro. Eur. 
Phoen. 18: yp) ometpe téxvwv Groxa Saidvev Bia. The fulfilment 
echoes the prophecy. Cf. v.50: dAXoSamGp. . . yuvatkéy | ev 
Aéyeow.—255, tourdkus— rire. P.9,15.—dperépas dxrivos SABov: 
Run together (so-called hypallage). ‘ Your radiant prosperity.” 
axrivos is due to Hermann. The MSS. have dxrivas.— 
The rhythm connects it with owépp(a), and p. oméppa is as many 
understood as podpimos vids (O. 2,42). But the standing phrase 
pdopomov jpap forces the other combination with dyao.—256. 4 
vuxtes: “Or, shall I say? night.” The plur., as often of “night- 
watches.” — 257. ptxOévres: See v. 251.—258. 7Oeow: “ Abode.” 
See P. 5, 74: dev (Sparta) yeyevvapévar | ixovro Onpavde ares 
Aiyeidar. — KadMorav = Onpav. — 259. AaroiSas: The next ode 
emphasizes the agency of Apollo.—ArBias wediov: Cf. v. 52: Ke- 
awehéov wediav. — 260. civ Sedv tipats: Cf v. 51: ody ripe 
OcSv.—kaoru xpvco8pdévov ... Kupdvas: xaoru for dorv with Har- 
tung. More about Kyrene in P. 9. ) 


Avr. uf’. — 262. dp0éBovdov ... épevpopévors: An after-thought 
participle (P. 6,46) which recalls dup, balances ody Oeay tipais, 
and, like ov Bea Tisais, gives at once the cause and condition 
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of success in administration, ‘‘ by the devising of right counsel.” 
These words link the conclusion to the myth, and 6p60BovdAov pyr 
prepares the way for the wisdom of Oidipus and the saying of 
Homer. The Battiadai are a wise race; they can read riddles 
and apply proverbs that bear on the management of the state. 
Neither text nor interpretation is settled. A full discussion is 
impossible in the limits assigned to this edition. I give first a 
close rendering of Christ’s text, which I have followed: “Learn to 
know now the wisdom of Oidipus. For if a man with a keen- 
edged axe hew off the branches of a great oak and put shame 
on its comely seeming, e’en though its fruit fail, it puts a vote 
concerning itself, if at any time into the wintry fire it comes 
at last, or together with upright columns of lordliness being 
stayed it performs a wretched toil in alien walls, having left 
desolate its own place.” —263. yah... coptav: Twisted by the 
interpreters to mean “show thyself as wise as Oidipus.” ray 
Oidirdda codiar is as definite as rv & ‘Ounpov kcal r6de cvvbépe- 
vos. P.,to whom all Theban lore was native, is repeating a 
parable of Oidipus, and, if I mistake not, a parable of Oidipus 
in exile.—264. é&epety pév: So Christ after Bergk, who has also 
changed aicyvvor into aicyivy. ei yap with the opt. would not be 
. consistent with P.’s handling of this form. On the other hand, 
’ with the subj. is found in comparison O. 7, 1.—265. 8:80 padov 
mep avtas: The oak ison trial. dcddvar nor is equiv. to emupndi- 
¢ew. “It puts its own case to the vote.” “Enables one to judge 
of it” (Jebb), and so shows its quality. On wep’, see O. 6, 38; on 
avras, P. 2, 34.—266. et wore... doicbiov: “If at last it comes into 
the wintry fire,” i. e., shows its good qualities by burning freely. 
Although it cannot bear fruit, it is good for burning, good for 
building. ore... AoicGy like roré xpsvm torép@ (vv. 53, 55), 
more xpov@ (V. 258). — 267. ov dpbais ... éperdopéva: The great 
oak forms a beam, which, stayed by the help of the upright col- 
umns, bears up the weight of the building. According to some, 
the beam is horizontal; according to others, it, too, is an 6p0a 
kiov, and the kioves Seamdavva: its fellows.—268. pdx8ov ... Sv- 
etavov: The weight of the building.—aAdAous ... tetxeow: ciddois 
=<dorpios. +. cannot be the “walls of a house,” only the 
“walls of a city.” The oak is supposed to be the people, the d¢oz 
the princes of the state of Kyrene, or the oak is the Kyrenaian no- 
bility and the branches the members. But nothing seems clearer 
than that the oak is one. Whoisthe oak? Iason. But as Iason 
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would be the type of Damophilos, Arkesilas would be Pelias, 
which is monstrous. Are all these accessories of fire and column 
mere adornments? Or is “ the fire insurrection and the master’s 
house the Persian Empire?” Is this an Homeric comparison, 
or a Pindaric riddle? Why should not the ‘wisdom of Oidipus’ 
refer to the case of Oidipus himself? Oidipus is uttering a par- 


' able for the benefit of those to whom he had come as an exile. 


The parallel between the exiled Oidipus and the exiled Damo- 
philos is one that would not insult Arkesilas, and the coincidences 
in detail between the oak and Oidipus are evident enough, Like 
the oak, Oidipus has lost his branches, his sons (é¢ovs), who, 
according to one version of the legend, perished before their fa- 
ther, his comeliness has been marred (@anréy eidos), the place that 
knew him knows him no more (€dy épnuecaoa yapov), and yet, 
though his fruit perish (kai P@woxapmos éoica), he can render 
| services to an alien state, such services as are set forth in the 
Oidipus at Kolonos of Sophokles, By drawing a lesson from 
the mistaken course of his own people towards one of their 
great heroes, Pindar acquits himself of a delicate task delicately, 
and then, for fear of making the correspondence too close, breaks 
off. ‘But why this parable? Thou art a timely leech.’ 


"Er. 18’.—270. éooi & iarjp: In any case an interruption to a 
parable that is becoming awkward.—ématpératos: “That know- 
est how best to meet the time.”—TIlaudv: This is a Delphic vic- 
tory, and the mention of the Healer is especially appropriate, as 
Apollo is the dpyayéras of the Battiadai, P. 5, 60.—272. pddvov .. . 
ceioat: In such passages P. delights to change the figure. cetoat 
and émt yopas suggest a building, cuBepvarnp forces us to think 
of aship. The house suddenly floats. So. Ant. 162: ra pev dy 
modeos dopardas Geoi | TOAAG odAw oeicavtes SpO@cav Taw. emt 
xopas Eooa = 6pbdoa.—275. tiv = coi.—éEvpatvovrar: “ For thee 
the web of these fair fortunes is weaving to the end.” The 
achievement of this restoration is at hand, is in thy reach.—276. 
thao.: The imper. instead of the conditional éay rAgs, as v. 165. 


Srp. u/.—277. tv 8 ‘Opajpov: There is nothing exactly like it 
in our Homer, but we must remember that Homer was a wide 
term, and P. may have hada bad memory. The nearest, and that 
not near, approach is Il. 15, 207: éoOddv kal rd rérukra Gr ayye- 
hos aioysa €id7.—ovv0épevos: Od. 17,153: eueio 5é civOco piOor, 
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“take to heart.”—278. mwépovv(e): “Further,” ‘“ cherish.”’—dayye- 
hov éoddv: P. means himself.—279. ayyeAdtas dp8as: “ A successful 
message.” Everything points to a private understanding be- 
tween P. and Arkesilas as to the restoration of Damophilos. D. 
paid for the ode, and one is reminded of the Delphic oracle and 
the banished Alkmaionidai. It would be very innocent to suppose 
that P. was really pleading for a man whose pardon was not as- 
sured,—émréyvw: With mpamidar, “ had knowledge of.” yrywaoxo 
occurs with gen.in Homer. II. 4,357: yr xoopévoww, Od. 21, 36: 
yarmp aAdrAnror, 23,109: yvwodpe GAAjA@v. So also Xen. Kyr. 7, 
2,18: éye@ kal pada aroma epod movodvros.— 281, év maraiv véos: Cf. 
N. 3, 80: a&kis év moravois, So. Phil. 685: toos &y y icos avnp. It 
does not necessarily follow from this statement of Damophilos’ 
versatility that he was really young.—282. éykipoais: Adjective 
use of the participle in predication. mpéoBus éyx. €. Bora =rpéo- 
Bus éxarovraerns.— 283. dphavifer... dmds: He hushes the loud 
voice of the calumnious tongue.—284. wBpifovra: Above we have 
the word, here the deed. hoes 


*Avt. vy’. — 285. tots ayaSois: Doubtless in the conservative 


sense.—286. ov8é paxivwv tédos ovdév: “Not postponing decisive 
action ”—a hint, if one chooses, to Arkesilas, but on my theory 
Arkesilas had decided.—é yap katpds mpds dvOperev: With Pin- 
daric freedom =6 xaipos 6 mpds avOpa@rev. ‘The favorable season.” 
—287. Sepdmwv 5€é For, cré.: The Greeks conceive Time and man 
as companions (6 xpdvos auvey, Soph.). See O.2,11. If, as He- 
siod says, Day is sometimes a stepmother, sometimes a mother 
to a man (0. et D. 825), so aman may be a son ora stepson to 
Time—an attendant (@epare@y), as Patroklos was on Achilles, or 
amere drudge. A @eparay is one who has rights, who can avail 
himself of an opportunity without servility.—288. totr’ aviapdra- 
roy: * A sorrow’s crown of sorrow.’’—289. éxtds éxew wéda: “To 
stand without,” éxrds cada, as Aisch. P. V. 263: mnudroy €€o moda 
| €yer.—ketvos “Aras: “ He, an Atlas,” “a second Atlas,” which 
recalls very prettily v. 267.—290. amé: “ Far from, reft of.’—291. 
Turaévas: The comparison shows that Damophilos has been at 
least indiscreet.—xpéve: In the introduction stress has been 
laid on the fulfilment of prophecy, long postponed, yet unfail- 
ing; and, if the catch-word theory is worth anything, it is at 
least to be noted that ypdéy@ occurs four times, each time at the 
end of a verse (vv. 55, 78, 258, 291), where the position demands 
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stress. Whoever chooses to hear in it the sigh of Damophilos 
“at last ” is welcome, 


"Er. vy’.— 293. obdopévav votoov: ydaos is a common word for 
any misfortune.—294. kpéve: The great fountain Kyré or “ ring,” 
whence Kuprvn.— 295. éxdéc0a. mpds HBav: As he is ev matoly véos, 
he can give himself up to the enjoyment of youthful pleasures.— 
296. hovxia Oryépev: “To attain quiet.” For the dat. see P. 8, 24; 
9, 46.—297. pajr(e).. . darabhs 8(€): Comp. P. 8, 83: ore... ovdé. 
—298. kal Ke pu8yoad’ dtroiav, cré.: The real apodosis to the wish 
in v. 293: e¥yerau—el yap.—299. ebpe waydv: This fountain that 
he had found in Thebes was the ode that P. composed for him 
in honor of Arkesilas, the ode we have before’ us.—mpéegarov .. . 
tevabeis: Cf. P.5,31. This does not seem to favor Béckh’s hypoth- 
esis that Damophilos was an Aigeid and a connection of Pindar. 
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Tue fifth Pythian celebrates the same victory as the fourth 
(Pyth. 31, Ol. 78, 3=466 B.c.), and was sung in the festal proces- 
sion along the street of Apollo at Kyrene. The charioteer, who 
plays a conspicuous part in the ode, was Karrhotos (Alexibiades), 
brother of the king’s wife. 

For the legendary portion of the story of the Battiadai, Pindar 
himself, in these two odes, is our chief authority... Herodotos 
has given much space in his fourth book (c. 150, foll.) to the 
early history of the house. 

The founder of Kyrene was Aristoteles, surnamed Battos, de- 
scendant of Euphemos, the Minyan, of Tainaros. From Tainaros 
the family went to Thera, and in the seventeenth generation ful- 
filled an ancient oracle by the occupation of Kyrene, which had 
been settled five hundred years before by the Trojan Antenoridai. 
Kyrene was founded Ol. 87 (632 B.c.), and the throne was filled 
by eight kings in succession, an Arkesilas succeeding a Battos 
to the end. The rule of the Battiadai seems to have been harsh; 
revolts were frequent; and the Arkesilas of this poem was the 
last of the kings, and fell in a popular tumult. 

This ode seems to be the one ordered by the king; the pre- 
ceding ode was a propitiatory present from a banished noble- 
man, Damophilos. 





In the fifth Pythian the theme is stated in the very beginning. 
Wealth wedded to Honor and blessed by Fortune hath a wide 
sway (v.1,foll.). The word édfos is repeated with a marked 
persistency. So we read v.14: odds dABos dudwépera, v.55: 
OABos eumay Ta Kal Ta vépov, V. 102: addy ddABov. As variants, 
we have pdxaipay éoriay (v. 11), paxap (v. 20), paxdpios (v. 46), 
pakap (v.94). But Honor is not lessloved. We have ctv etdogia 
(v. 8), yépas (vv. 18, 31, 124), Adyar heprdrav pvapjoy (Vv. 48), 
peydday dperay (v.98). There is a cvyyeris dpOadpds (v.17), af 
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dupa daevyoraroy (v.56). But above Wealth and Honor is the 
blessing of Géd. The power is given of God (v.13). The glory 
must be ascribed to God (vy. 25). The men who came to Thera 
came not without the gods (v.76). God makes of potency per- 
formance (v.117). The higher powers aid at every turn——Kastor 
of the golden chariot (v. 9); Apollo, god of the festal lay (v. 23); 
Apollo, leader of the colony (v. 60); and, to crown all, Zeus 
himself (v. 122). This iteration makes the dominant thought 
plain enough, and there seems to be no propriety in classing the 
poem “among the most difficult of the Pindaric odes.” 

After an introduction, then, which has for its theme the power 
of prosperity paired with honor under the blessing of Fortune, 
as illustrated by Arkesilas’ possession of ancestral dignity and 
his attainment of the Pythian prize (vv. 1-22), the poet is about 
to pass to the story of Battos, founder of Kyrene, in whose career 
are prefigured the fortunes of his race. But Pindar pauses per- 
force to pay a tribute to Karrhotos, the charioteer, before he tells 
the legend of Battos, just as in O. 8 he pauses perforce after the 
legend of Aiakos to praise Melesias, the trainer. Such details 
were doubtless nominated in the bond. This time the honor is 
paid to one who stands near the king, and it needs no apology. 
The trainer has but one sixth of O. 8, the charioteer has one 
fourth of P.5. The transition is managed here with much 
greater art than in O. 8, which shows the jar of the times. 
Karrhotos represents the new blessing of the Pythian victory as 
Battos represents the old blessing of Apollo’s leadership. 

The story of Battos is briefly told, as is the story of Aiakos in 
0.8. True, he put lions to flight (v. 58), but it was Apollo’s do- 
ing, and Battos is as faint in the light of Apollo as Aiakos in the 
light of his divine partners. He was fortunate while he lived, 
and honored after his death (vv. 94, 95), but we are not allowed 
to forget the thought of the opening, v.25: wavri pev Oedy airiov 
imepriénev, a thought which is reinforced by the close also. 

The rhythms are logaoedic in the main, but the strophe has a 
long Paionian introduction of sixteen bars (I. II.). Comp. the 
structure of O. 2,* and see Introductory Essay, p. ]xxiv. 

The introduction proper (Arkesilas) occupies one triad, one is 
given to Karrhotos, one to Battos, the fourth returns to Arke- 
silas. 





* Details for both odes in J. H. H. Schmidt, Kunstformen, IV. 497-507. 


. 
: 
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Srp. a’.—1. ‘O mottos edpvodevys: On the union of mAodros and 
dpera, see O. 2,58: 6 pay mdovros aperais dedadarpévos | Péper 
Tay Te kai Tov | kaipov.—2. Kexpapévov: Blended with—wedded to. 
See O. 1, 22.—xa@ap@: As dpera is “ honor,” so xa@apa is used of 
it as xa@apér is used of déyyos. P.9,97: Xapiray kedadevvar | 
pn pe Aimrot Kabapdy péyyos, fr. XI. 3: kaOapoy dpépas cédas. The 
poet strikes the keynote of the ode: ‘‘ Wealth with Honor” as 
a gift of God, who appears here as mérpos.—3. wapaddvros . . 
avayy: There is a festal, bridal notion in both words. For dva- 
yew, see L. 3,48; Od. 3,272; 4,584.—-5. Oedpop(e): This string is 
harped on. Sov.13: Oedadorov, v.25: marti pev Gedy atriov trepti- 
bépev, V. 60: dpyayéras “ArddX@r, V. 76: od Gedy Grep, V. 117: Beds 
ré Fou... TeAci Svvaow.—6. viv: “ Wealth blent with Honor;” but 
vy may be mdodroy and civ eddokia a variant of dpera.—xdvras | 
aidvos axpav BalpiSwv aro: Life is represented as a flight of 
steps. dm dpyxijs tod Biov, says the Schol. The xdura aiay is the 
lofty position to which Arkesilas is born. Kastor plays the part 
of wérpos, and the king goes after the wealth that he is to bring 
home as a modvdiAor érérav. For aioy fem. see P. 4, 186. — 9. 
xpvvappatrov Kdoropos: The Dioskuroi, whose worship was 
brought from Thera to Kyrene, had a temple on the famous iz- 
moKpotos okupaTa 600s (v.92). Castor gaudet equis, but the Dios- 
kuroi were, and, in a sense, are still, sailor gods. The wealth 
of Kyrene was due to its commerce in silphium, its fame to its 
chariots (P. 4,18; 9,4), and Kastor represents both commerce 
and chariots. This sailor element suggests the next figure.— 
10. ev8iav: The special function of the Dioskuroi was to calm 
storms. Comp. “the ship of Alexandria whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux” (Acts 28,11), and Hor. Od. 1, 12, 25-32: Dicam et 
Aleiden puerosque Ledae, | hune equis, illum superare pugnis | 
nobilem: quorum simul alba nautis | stella refulsit, | defluit saxis 
agitatus wmor, | concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, | et minax, quod 
sic voluere, ponto | unda recumbit.—yxepéprov spBpov: Cf. v. 120: 
pbworepis avépwov xewepia ... mvod. This is the storm of state 
in which Damophilos was banished. See introd. to P. 4.—11. 
Karabvoce.: karadvocew is used of Iason’s hair that streamed 
down his back (P. 4, 83), and is well suited to the meteoric Kas- 
tor, called by the sailors of to-day St. Elmo’s fire. — paxarpav 
éortav: Cf. O.1, 11. 


*Avr. a.—12. gopot: “The noble.” From P.’s point of view 
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wisdom is hereditary, the privilege of a noble caste. P. 2,88: 
x@rav wédw oi codpol tnpéwrtt. Comp. O. 7, 91, foll., where 
Diagoras’ straight course, despite his prosperity, is attributed 
to the hereditary balance of his soul. — 14. épxépevov: “ Walk- 
ing.” The first figere echoes still_—év Sing: O. 2,83.—17, Exe 
ovyyevys: I follow the MSS., though it is hard to frame a clear 
translation. dé@adpds is used as O. 2,11; 6, 16, metaphorically. 
gvyyevns dpOarpos is really = cvyyevns mérpos (I. 1, 39). It is 
the blessing that comes from exalted birth. ‘ Born fortune hath 
this (rd Baowéa eiva) as its meed most fit for reverence when 
wedded to a soul like thine.” Comp. 0. 8, 11: odv yépas, “a 
privilege like thine.” One cannot be born to higher fortune 
than to have thy rank and thy nature. Hermann’s émel cvyyevés 
is easier. ‘Since this born meed of reverence wedded to a soul 
like thine is a light of life.” To be born a king, and to be of 
kingly mould, is a real é@@adpds, a true oXBos. J.H. H. Schmidt 
(Synon. 1, 376) maintains that é@éadpés is clearly differentiated 
from 6upa. “ dpOadryds is not the eye as a jewel, but the eye as 
a guiding star.” So O. 2,11; 6,16 (cited above). Here he 
makes cvyyevns 6pOadpds to mean “native insight.”-—19, pryvi- 
pevov: Of. v. 2.—21. etxos... €Adv: Comp. O. 10 (11), 69: edxos 


epy@ KabeXov. 


"Er. a’.— 23. "Amrod\AGviov Guvppa: So 1.3 (4),57 dOvpew is used 
of the joy of poesy.— 24. Kvpdvav: So Bergk for Kupava. K. 
depends on audi. Cf. P. 9, 114: “Ipaca mpds modw. — kGarov 
"Adpodiras: As P. calls Libya (P. 9,57) Avs xaos, and Syracuse 
(P. 2, 2) réwevos "Apeos. Kyrene, a luxurious place, was famed 
for its roses, flowers sacred to Aphrodite.—daeSépevov: With ce. 
This gives the necessary contrast, whereas with xazoy it would 
only be a picturesque detail. ‘ While thy praises are sung, do 
not forget what thou owest to God, what thou owest to Kar- 
rhotos.” According to Bergk, the inf. gives the contents of the 
song, and deddpevoy is=éri deidera. “Forget not that there is 
a song that resounds about Kyrene: Ascribe everything to God.” 
Cf. P. 2,23. This message is supposed to have been delivered to 
Kyrene by an oracle.—-25. tmeptibéuev: The sense is “to give the 
glory of everything to God.” The figure is that of setting up 
God, as the author, over the achievement, which is the pedestal. 
—26. Kdppwrov: Arkesilas’ wife’s brother, who was the charioteer. 
—27. "Empabéos: “ After-thought,” the opposite. of Tpopné.es 
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-(Fore-thought). Comp. 0. 7, 44: Upopabéos Aidés.—ayov: The 
figure of a procession, as v. 3: dvdyy. No lingering bride de- 
layed his steps. — 28. @vyarépa: See O. 8, 1.— 29. Oeproxpedvray : 
The word, which occurs only here, seems to refer to the oracular 
institution of the kingship. P. 4,53: rdv pev.. . BoiBos apvaces 
Oéuioow . . . rodeis ayayév Neikowo mpds tiov répevos Kpovida.— 
31. t8ar. Kaoradias Eevwleis: With reference to the usual lustra- 
tion in the waters of Kastalia, and not merely a periphrasis for 
Pytho. Cf. P. 4,299: O7nBa Eevadeis. 


Srp. B’. — 32. aunpdrois aviaus: Dative of circumstance. The 
reins which were passed round the body (see fig. p. 170) often got 
broken or tangled. Comp. So. El. 746: oty 8 Aiooerat tpynrois inacr 
(r. i.=hvias), and Eur. Hippol. 1236: airds & 6 rAnpev jviaow €p- 
mrakeis | Serpov SvoeEnvuctor €Akerat SeOeis.—33. wodapKéwv Sadexa 
Spopov tépevos: “Through the sacred space of the twelve swift- 
footed courses.” réuevos is acc. of extent to the verbal idea in 
axnpdros. Bergk considers rodapkéay to be a participle=rpéxor. 
Boéckh writes rorapxéwv = rpocapkéar, “ holding out,” wori=apds 
being elided as O.7,90: mor doréy. On the number twelve, see 
O. 2, 55; 3,33; 6,75. The hippodrome was sacred soil, hence 
_ the propriety of réyevos. — 34. évtéwv obévos: Comp. O. 6, 22: 
obévos nuidvev. “No part of the strong eqnipage.” évrea em- 
braces the whole outfit.—xpéparar: The change of subject is noth- 
ingtoP. Cf. 0. 3, 22.—35. émdoa... SaiSad(a): The chariots of 
Kyrene were famous (Antiphanes ap. Athen. 3,100 f.). The éréca 
gives the positive side of ovdév above, and daidada can only be 
_ referred to the chariots and their equipment (évrea) which were 
hung up as avajpara at Delphi, a usage for which, however, we 
have no very safe warrant: — 36. Gyov .. . dpenpev: “ Brought 
- across,” — 38. év= és: See P. 2, 11.—39. tov: Se. ’AmddAA@vos 
(Bergk). The MSS. rd, “therefore” (“ wherefore ”).—40, av8pu- 
dvtt: Why the especial mention of this Cretan statue? Béckh 
thinks of a connection between the Cretans and the Battiadai. 
But the peculiar sanctity of the effigy is enough to account for 
the mention.—42. xdfeooav tév: For xadéocavro (unmetrical), 
with Hermann. Bergk, xaOéocar? 6, 6 being = cderépo = 
Kpnrav. — povédporov dutév: “Grown in one piece.” Of a tree 
that had an accidental likeness to a human figure, which like. 
ness had afterwards been brought out by Daidaleian art. 
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"Avr. 8’. —44. tov evepyérav: Usu. referred to Karrhotos. L. 
Schmidt and Mezger make it apply to Apollo, and cite v.25. The 
only thing that favors this is the bringing in of Alexibiades, as if 
some one else had been mentioned.—tmavriagat: “To requite.” 
The construction after the analogy of dueiacOa. The subject 
oé is implied as eué (jyas) is implied P. 1, 29.—-45. “Ade§Biada : 
The patronymic gives weight and honor.—gé 8(€): See O. 1, 36. 
—ohéyovtt: “Tilume.” Comp. O. 9, 24: iray mwodw | padepais 
emthrA€éyav dowais. — Xdpites: See O. 7, 11.—46. paxdpros, 85 
éxets, xré.: He might have had the xayaros without theAdyo. This 
furnishes the transition.—47, we5d—yerd (Aiol.-Dor.). Cf.0.12,12. 
—49. pvapqov (Acolic) for pynpeiov (Bergk). The MSS. pvapniov, 
Christ pyapyne.-—tecoapdxovta: The number seems high. IL. 23, 
287 there are but five competitors, So. El. 708 but ten.—50. werév- 
teoow (Aeolic) = xatrarecodar (Schol.).—51. arapBet ppevi: Cf. P. 
9, 38: drapBei ... kepada. Karrhotos owed the victory to his 
coolness. So did Antilochos in the Iliad (23, 515): xépdeow ob 
tt Taxer ye TapapOdpevos Mevédaov.—52. Hes . . . wediov: See P. 
4, 51,—4y\aav: So Moschopulos for dyaday. Mommsen reads 
ayabéav = ryabéar, “ divine.” 


°Er. 9’.—54. wévov... erat: In another mood Pindar says, 
O. 10 (11), 24: darovoy § €AaBov xdppa wadpoi twes. — 5d. Eparav 
Ta Kal Ta véepov: “ Despite its chequered course.” So I. 4 (5), 52: 
Zevs Ta Te Kal Ta vewer, and I. 8 (4), 51: ray re yap kat ray didoi%. 
Success and defeat, good and bad, glory and toil.—56. wipyos 
Goreos . . . Eévoiot: Comp. P. 3, 71: mpats darois, ov Pbovéwr 
ayabois, Ecivors 5¢ Oavpaoros marnp. Significant omission here 
of the dyafoi. The conspiracy was among the upper classes.— 
dppa: See note on v. 17.—aevvétarov: See P. 3,'75.—58. A€ovres 
- ++ vyov: P., according to his wont (cf. P. 3,83: ra Kaka tpéyar- 
res €£w), turns the old tale about. Kyrene was infested by lions, 
like the rest of Africa (leonwm arida nutriz), until the arrival of 
Battos. According to Pausanias, 10, 15, 7, Battos, the stammerer, 
was frightened by the sight of a lion into loud and clear utter- 
ance; P. makes this utterance frighten the lion and his kind into 
flight.—epi Seipart: epi here takes the peculiar cénstruction 
which is more frequently noticed with dydi, “ compassed by 
fear,” hence “from fear.” So Aisch. Pers. 696: epi rdpBe, 
Choéph. 35: wept pdBo, Hymn. Cer. 429: epi xdppare. — 60. 
WBox(e) ... o6B~: So N. 1, 66: dacew pope, O. 2, 90: Gavare 
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mopev, O. 10 (11), 102: erope poxO@.—62. Tapia Kupavas: rapias 
is a high word. See P. 1, 88.—areAjs ... pavrevpaow = evdo- 
pavris. “One that effects naught by his prophecies.” 


Srp. y.— 63. Bapedv véowv, xré.: Apollo’s various functions 
are enumerated, beginning with the physical and proceeding 
to the musical and the political, which had a natural nexus 
to the Greek. The development is perfectly normal. — 64. 
axéopat(a): The Kyrenaians, next to the Krotoniates, were 
the best physicians of Greece, Hdt. 3,131. The medical side 
is turned out v. 91: drteEiSpdrois torais. Comp. P. 4, 270. 
Silphium also had rare virtues.— 65. wépev te xidapw: Comp. 
v. 107 and P. 4, 295. The moral effect of the xi@apis (comp. 
the ddpyry€ in P. 1) prepares the way for améAepor . . . edvo- 
play. — 68. puxdv 7 Gpoéwer | pavtrgov: This is the crowning 
blessing. Kyrene owes her very existence to the oracle of 
Apollo, P. 4, 53. — 69. pavrjov = payteiov. — @: “* Whereby.” — 
AaxeSaipov.: The most important is put first and afterwards 
recalled, v.73: dd Smdpras. A. is geographically central, with 
Argos and Pylos on either hand. On éy with the second dat. 
see 0.9, 94.—72. Aiyprod: A Dorian, not a Herakleid. See P. 


. 1, 64.—7d 8 éndv: Cf. I. 7 (8), 39: 1rd pév eudv. The healing 


power, the gift of the Muse, the fair state, the settlement of the 
Peloponnese—all these wonderful things are due to Apollo— 
but mine it is to sing the glory of Sparta and the Aigeidai, who 
are bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. By insisting on the 
ancient ties of kindred, P. gives a warmer tone to his narrative. 
Comp. O. 6, 84.—yapvev: So with Hermann and Bergk for ya- 
pver, yapvevr of the MSS. 


Avr. y'.—75. Oypavde: Thera is called Kallista, P. 4, 258.—76. 
épot watépes: P. was an Aigeid of the Theban branch. If ddeddds 
may be stretched to mean “cousin,” marépes may be stretched to 
mean “uncles.” According to Herodotos, 4, 149, the Aigeidai 
colonized Thera, and were preceded by Kadmeians, c.147. On 
the Theban origin of the Aigeidai, see I. 6 (7), 15.—od @eav arep 
GAAG poipd tis Gyev: Some editors punctuate after drep and con- 
nect a@yevy with what follows, but the divorce of a\Ada from ov 
Gedy Grep and éyev from ikovro is unnatural. Comp. O. 8,45: ov 
arep maidoy obey, AN dpa mporos apera. The leading of 
fate in the imperfect, the special case of Aristoteles - Battos in 
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the aor., v. 87.—77. épavov: The Karneia was a sacred festival, to 
which each participant. contributed. See O.1, 38.— 78. év@ev: 
Cf. O. 2,9 on the trajection of the relative.—avadefdpevor: Pindar 
identifies himself with the worshipping multitude at Kyrene. 
Hermann’s dvade~ayévay is unnecessary. —80. Kapvyi(e): The 
Karneia, the great festival of Apollo Karneios, was transmitted 
from Sparta to Thera, from Thera to Kyrene.—82. €xovrt: Not 
an historical present. The old stock of the Antenoridai is still 
there. If not, they still hold the land, as Aias holds Salamis. 
N. 4,48: Alas Sadapiv’ €x et rarp@av.—xadkoxappar: See P. 2, 2. 
— 83. Tpdes "Avravopifa.: Lysimachos is cited by the Schol. as 
authority. A hill between Kyrene and the sea was called Adqos 
Avrnvopidav.—84. Katvabeioav ... Fi8ev: In prose the aor. part. is 
seldom used of actual perception, not unfrequently in poetry of 
vision. I. 7 (8), 37. Aor. part. with ideiv, P. 9,105; 10, 26. 


"Er. y'.—85. éAdourmov: As Trojans the Antenoridai were xéy- — 
topes immey (Il. 5, 102) and immddapor (II. 2, 230, etc.).—-86. Sékov- 
tot: Not historical present. The Antenoridai are still worshipped 
by the descendants of the colony under Battos.—otyvéovres: Of. 
0. 3,40; P. 6,4.—87. “ApiororéAns: Battos I. See P. 4, 63.—90. 
evOvTopoy ... 686v: Bergk reads eiOirovoy, which is not so good. 
The road was hewn out of solid rock, the occasional breaks being 
filled in with small stones carefully fitted together; hence oxupo- 
tay 6Sdv. This road was evidently one of the sights of Kyrene, 
and the remains still stir the wonder of travellers.—91. adeftp- 
Bpdrois: See note on v. 64.— wediada: “Level.” All care was 
taken to prevent ill-omened accidents in_the processions.—93. 
Sixa xeirar: Special honor is paid him as xriorns. So Pelops’ 
tomb is by itself (Schol., Ol. 1, 92). Catull. 7, 6: Batti veteris 
sacrum sepulerum. 


Srp. 5’.— 95. AaoveBys: The honors thus received are de- 
scribed O. 7, 79, foll—96. wpd Soparov: On either side of the 
road. The monuments are still numbered by thousands; many 
of them are little temples. — Aaxyévres afSav: P.’s zorxidia for 
Oavdvres. — 98. peyddav ... ’Apxeoita: “They hear, sure, with 
soul beneath the earth great achievement besprent with soft dew 
‘neath the outpourings of songs—their happiness a joint glory 
with their son, and richly due to him, even to Arkesilas.” Anoth- 
er reading is peyaday dperay pavOewwav. Yet another, pavOciow. 
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The codices have xkoper, for which Beck reads tyvar to save 
the metre.— 99. Spéco@ podOang: A favorite figure. P. 8, 57: 
paiva S€ xai vpre, I. 5 (6), 21: vaoor pawéepey eddoyias.—100. 
pavOctoav: The aor. part. is not very common even in poétry 
after verbs of hearing as actuat perception. See v. 84,— tro 
xevpaow: Plastic. Spdcos padOaxd forms the yedpara.—101. Troi 
=ros. Comp. 0.1, 28: rov. Béckh prefers roi.—x8ovig ppevi: 
x9ovia = id xOovds. Fennell: ‘With such faculty as the dead 
possess.” —102. ogév —odérepov. Only here in P.—-6ABov: The 
Scholiast refers this to the képos. Grammatically it is in appo- 
sition to the whole preceding clause. 16 fpavOjva is the odBos, 
the axon involved in dxovovr:. The honor is common to them and 
their son (comp. P. 6, 15), but it is peculiarly due to Arkesilas ; 
hence the neat division of vid and ’ApxeoiAa, which should not 
be run together.—103. év dov8¢: O.5,19: Avdiois dri@y év addois. 
—104. xpvodopa: Hung with (the) gold(en ddppryé). Comp. P. 
1,1. The same epithet is applied to Orpheus, fr. X. 8, 10. 


"Ayr. &.— 105. €xovta: With rdy.— 106. kaddivexov Avriptov : 
Both adj.—8amovav: The inevitable other side, never forgotten 
by the thrifty Greek. Cf. 0.5, 15: aovos Samdva re.—108. Aeyd- 
\ pevovy épéw: I can only say what all the world says. See P. 3,2: 
kowov Féros. —109. xpéooova pev adixias: Comp. the laudation 
of Damophilos, P. 4, 280.—110. épBerar: Used like rpéper.—114. 
év...+Moicaor: Not “in musical arts,’ which were colorless. 
He flits among the Muses (P. 6, 49), a winged soul from his 
mother’s lap—not “ taught by his mother dear,” but as an inher- 
itance from her nature.—115. wépavrat: Now. Not to be supplied 
with the other predicates.—oooés: See note on v. 51. 


"Er. &.—116. Soa 7 eioiv ... rerdApaxe: re Sumsup. The éem- 
x@pta kata embrace all the forms of generous rivalry in Kyrene. 
—éooda: Cf. P. 6, 50.—117. tedet Sivacw: ‘“ Maketh his potency 
performance.”—118. épota: So Hartung for MS. 4, Moschopulos’ 
® meiora. May the blessed Kronidai give him like fortune in 
deeds and counsels.—120. ph... xpévev: Punctuate after gyew. 
Asyndeton presents no difficulty in wishes. — $@worwpis: The 
compound recalls Péwexapmos, P. 4, 265. Comp. v. 10.—121. kara 
mvoa: So with Christ for xaramvod, x. with Sapadi¢or.—dapadifor : 
Bergk reads dvomaXi¢or.—xpévov = Bioy (Schol.). “ His lifetime,” 
as O.1,115. Not satisfactory. O@pdvov (Hecker). yAdav would 
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keep up the figure (Bergk ).—123. Satpov(a): “ Fate.” Here it suits 
P.to make Zeus the pilot and the daiuey the oarsman. — 124, 
tovto ... yépas: It is not necessary to change to reird, O. 8, 57. 
The desired victory was gained Ol. 80.—ém: “As a crowning 


mercy.” See O. 2,12; 9,120. - 
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THE victory here commemorated was gained P. 24 (Ol. 71, 3), 
494 B.c., and was celebrated by Simonides also, acc. to the Schol. 
on I.2. The victor, Xenokrates, was an Agrigentine, brother of 
Theron. Comp. O. 2,54: Tvéav & dpudxAXapov és ddeddedr | *Io- 
Opot te Kowal Xdpires GvOea reOpinmav dvodexadpdpor | dyayov. 
The charioteer was Thrasybulos, son of Xenokrates. Béckh 
thinks that the ode was sung at a banquet held at Delphi in 
honor of Thrasybulos. 

The theme is the glory of filial devotion. As the man that 
hath dared and died for his father’s life, so the man that hath 
wrought and spent for his father’s honor hath a treasure of hymns 
that nothing shall destroy, laid up where neither rain nor wind 
. doth corrupt. 

' The simplicity of the thought is not matched by the language, 
which is a trifle overwrought. 

The poet’s ploughshare is turning up a field of Aphrodite or 
the Charites as he draws nigh to the temple centre of the earth 
where lies a treasure for the Emmenidai, for Akragas, for Xenok- 
rates (vv. 1-9). 

A treasure which neither the fierce armament of wintry rain 

nor storm with its rout of rubble shall bear to the recesses of the 
sea—a treasure whose face, shining in clear light, shall announce 
a victory common to thy father, Thrasybulos, and to thy race, 
and glorious in the repute of mortals (vv. 10-18). 
_ At thy right hand, upheld by thee, rideth the Law, once given 
in the mountains by the son of Philyra to Peleides when sun- 
dered from father and mother, first of all to reverence the Thun- 
derer, then of such reverence never to deprive his parents in 
their allotted life (vv. 19-27). 

There was another, Antilochos, man of might, that aforetime 
showed this spirit by dying for his father in his stand against 
Memnon, Nestor’s chariot was tangled by his horse, stricken 
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of Paris’ arrows, and Memnon plied his mighty spear. Fis soul 
awhirl the old man of Messene called: My son! (vv. 28-36). 

Not to the ground fell his word. Stedfast the god-like man 

awaited the foe, bought with his life the rescue of his father, 
for his high deed loftiest example of the olden time to younger 
men, pattern of filial worth. These things are of the past. Of 
the time that now is Thrasybulos hath come nearest to the mark 
in duty to a father (vv. 37-45). 
_ His father’s brother he approaches in all manner of splendor. 
With wisdom he guides his wealth. The fruit of his youth is 
not injustice nor violence, but the pursuit of poesy in the haunts 
of the Pierides, and to thee, Poseidon, with thy passionate love 
of steeds, he clings, for with thee hath he found favor. Sweet 
also is the temper of his soul, and as a boon companion he out- 
vies the celléd labor of the bees (vv. 46-54), 

The poem is the second in time of Pindar’s odes. Eight 
years separate it from P.10,and Leop. Schmidt notices a de- 
cided advance, although he sees in it many traces of youthful- 
ness. The parallel between Antilochos, son of Nestor, who died 
for his father, and Thrasybulos, son of Xenokrates, who drove 
for his, has evoked much criticism, and, while the danger of 
the chariot-race must not be overlooked, the step from, Antilo- 
chos to Thrasybulos is too great for sober art. 

The poem consists of six strophes, with slight overlapping 
once, where, however, the sense of the preceding strophe (v. 45) 
is complete, and the participle comes in as an after-thought 
(comp. P. 4, 262). Of these six strophes two describe the treas- 
ure, two tell the story of Antilochos, son of Nestor, prototype of 
filial self-sacrifice, the last two do honor to the victor’s son. 

The rhythm is logaoedic. 


Srp. a’.—1. “Axovoar(e): A herald cry. So dxovere Ae@, the 
“oyez” of the Greek courts.—éAucémbdos: This adj. is used of 
Chryseis, Il. 1,98; variously interpreted. “‘ Of the flashing eye” 
is a fair compromise.—Adpodiras: Pindar goes a-ploughing, and 
finds in the field of Aphrodite, or of the Charites, treasure of 
song. Aphrodite is mentioned as the mistress of the Graces, 
who are the goddesses of victory. See O. 14, 8 foll.—2. Gpovpay: 
Cf. O. 9,29: Xapiroy... kamov, N. 6,37: Tepidwy apdras, 10, 26: 
Moicacw ¢Sox’ apdca.—s3. dppaddv: See P. 4,74; 8, 59; 11, 10. 
—épiBpdpov: Refers most naturally to the noise of the waterfall, 
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though the gorge was full of echoes, the roar of the wind, the 
rumble of thunder (v. 11), the rattling of chariots, the tumult of _ 
the people.—4. vatov: The MSS. have vady, for which Hermann 
writes vasov = vaod, “of the temple” (cf. v. 6), Bergk and 
many editors Adwov.—5. "Eppevi8ais: O. 3, 38. — 6. wotapig... 
*Axpdyavtt: Of. O. 2,10: otknua morayod. Akragas, the city, 
is blended with the nymph of the river Akragas. See P. 9, 
4; 12, 2.—Kal pav: P. 4, 90.—7. tpvev | Onoavpds: A store of vic- 
tories is a treasure-house of hymns. — 8. wodvyptiaw: P. 4, 53: 
mokvxpvo@ mor év dSapari.—. Terelyiorar: The figure shifts 
from the field to the gorge, or rather the temple in the gorge, 
where the treasure is safely “ guarded by walls.” 


Srp. B’ .—10. xewpépros 3pBpos: The original of Hor. Od. 3, 30, | 
8.4: quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens | possit diruere. 
—éraxréds: The rain comes from an alien quarter. Comp. the 
hatefulness of the rouuny émaxros adAdrpios, O. 10 (11), 97.—11. 
éptBpdpov: P., with all his wovxAia, is not afraid to repeat, as a 
modern poet would be. See P. 1, 80.—12. orpardés: The figure 
is perfect. Rain comes across a plain, or across the water, ex- 
actly as the advance of an army. One sees the oriyes avdpar. 
- The wall protects the treasure against the hostile (€maxrds) ad- 
' vance.—épe(Atxos: “ Relentless,” “ grim.”—13. afo1er: With the 
plur. comp. Eur. Alc. 360: kai p’ ot 6 Wdovravos Kiwy otf otmi 
Kon Wuxotropmos dy Xdpov €o xov. Similar plurals are not un- 
common with disjunctives in English. In Lat. comp. Hor. Od. 
1, 13,5: Tum nec mens mihi nec color | certa sede manent,—nrap- 
dépy xepaber: So, and not yepddi. The nom. is yépados, not yepas. 
The Schol. says xepas 6 pera idvos kal AiOwy cvpperds. It seems 
to be rather loose stones, and may be transl. “rubble.” — 14. 
tumrépevov: So Dawes for rumrdéyevos. Bergk’s xpumrépevoy is 
not likely. The whirlwind drags the victim along while he is 
pounded by the storm-driven stones, The rain is an army (imber 
edaz), the wind is a mob (Aguilo impotens).—mpécwrov: The rpdo- 
wroy is the mpdcwmoy rnAavyés Of the treasure-house made lumi- 
nous by joy (P. 3, 75). Mezger: “thy countenance” (of Thrasy- 
bulos) after Leop. Schmidt. We should expect redv, and we 
need the reo that we have.—15. warpi te@ . . . kowdy Te yeved: rr. 
depends on kxowdy, not on dmayyedei. — 16. Adyourt Ovarav... 
amayyedet: “ Will announce to the discourses of mortals,” will 
furnish a theme to them. Cf. P. 1, 98: pavier kai Noyiow Kai 
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aowois.—17, ev8ofov: Proleptic.—éppari vicav | Kproatais év ary. 
xais: All run together, “a Pythian chariot-victory,” as I. 2,13: 
"Io Opiay trot vikav. 


Srp. y'.—19. oxé6ov: Shall we write cyedoy aor. or cyébav 
pres.? Most frequently aor., the form seems to be used as a pres- 
ent here.—rto.... viv: vy anticipates éednyooiyav. See O.7, 59; 
13, 69. Another view makes vw the father, who stands on the 
right of the son in the triumphal procession. Bergk writes vuv, 
after the Schol. roivvy.—émBégia yetpds: Comp. Od. 5, 277: ri 
... €9 adpirepa xetpos €xyovra. The commandment is personi- 
fied. She is mounted on the chariot of Thrasybulos as a wodvqu- 
Nos éréris (cf P. 5,4), and stands on his right hand because up- 
held by him. The word shall not fall to the ground. It is an 
opOdv eros. Of. v.37: yapaureres . . . &ros odk arépipev.—21. Ta: 
Comp., for the shift, P. 2,75: oia.—peyadooGevq}: So with Bergk 
for peyadoobevei. The teacher is to be emphasized this time.— 
22. Pirvpas vidv: Cheiron, P. 3,1. On Achilles’ education in the 
abode of Cheiron, see N. 3,43. The Xeipwvos trobjxar were fa- 
mous. The first two of them seem to have been identical with 
the first two of Euripides’ three, Antiop. fr. 46: Ocovs re Tidy 
tous te Opéwvavras yoveis. Comp. also P. 4, 102. — éphavifopéva: 
Verbs of privation connote feeling, hence often in the present 
where we might expect the perfect. Comp. orépoua and éoré- 
pnpa, privor and privatus sum. Achilles is parted from father 
and mother.—23. pédtora péev Kpovidav: The meaning, conveyed 
in P.’s usual implicit manner, is: Zeus above all the gods, father 
and mother above all mankind. — 24. Bapvérav: Immediately 
applicable to the kepavyéy mpiravw, but oreporay Kepavvdv te 
form a unit (O. 1, 62).—26. tavras ... TIpas = rod céBerOar.—27. 
yovéwv Blov mempapévov — rods yovéas ews dv Caow. 


Srp. 5 .—28. tyevro: For éyévero (as P. 3, 87) = efbdvn, “ showed 
himself.”—xai mpérepov: In times of yore as Thrasybulos now 
(kai).—29. dépwv: With ydnya is almost an adjective, rovodros rép 
vovv.—80. évapipBporov: Occurs again, I. 7 (8), 53: payas evapyp- 
Bpdrov. — 31. Ai€iérwv | Méuvova: This version of the story is 
taken from the Ai@:oris of Arktinos.—32. Neorépevov: O. 2, 138.— 
éréda: I]. 8,80: Néorap oios Euruve Tepyvios odpos Axatdy | ob tr 
éxav, add’ tmros ereipero, rov Badev id | Sios ’AXéEavdpos, “EXévns 
moots nuxdpowo. In Homer it is Diomed that comes to the rescue, 
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Still the death of Antilochos by the hand of Memnon was known 
to the poet of the Odyssey, 4, 188.—33. SatyGels: O. 3, 6.—hemev: 
“Plied,” “attacked him with.”—35. Meooaviov: Not from Tri- 
phylian, but from Messenian Pylos. See P. 4, 126.—36. Sovnfeioa 
dpyv: See P. 1, 72. 


Srp. ¢.—37. xaparmerés = Sore yapairerées eivar. Comp. O. 9, 
13: ovroe xapatrwetéwyv Oyov epavea. —adtrod: “On the 
spot,” hence “unmoved,” “stedfast.” — 39. pév... te: O. 4, 
13.—40. tev waédor: rHv depends on vraros.—yeved: Cf. Il. 2, 707: 
émAdrepos yeven.—41. éwdotépoow: The position favors the com- 
bination, edéxnoev-6rAorépoiow-traros. Antilochos belonged to 
the émAdrepo, and the position accorded to him by them was the 
more honorable, as younger men are severer judges.—42. apdi 
toxevow: Prose, repli rovs roxéas.—43. Ta pev wapiker: The parallel 
is strained, and it is hard to keep what follows from flatness, 
although we must never forget the personal risk of a chariot-race. 
—44, trav viv 8€: Contrast to trav mdda.—45. warpdav. . . mpds 
ord0pav: “To the father-standard,” “to the standard of what is 
due to a father.” Not “to the standard set by our fathers.” 
Antilochos was and continued to be an unapproachable model. 
Xen. Kyneg. 1, 14: ’Avritoxos tod matpés tmeparobavay toaattns 
eruxev evkAeias GoTe pdvos pitomdrwp mapa Trois "EMAnow avayopev- 


Ova. 


Srp. s'.—46. wétrpw: Theron.—47. vd 8% whodrov dyer: Comp, 
P. 5, 2.3: drav tis . . . [wAodrov] dvayn. vdw, “ with judgment.”— 
48. GBixov ot®” iméporAov: On the omission of the first ovre, see P. 
10, 29: vavoi & otre wefos toy. A similar omission of “ neither” 
is common enough in English. So Shakespeare, “The shot 
of accident nor dart of chance,’ “Thine nor none of thine,” 
* Word: nor oath;” Byron, “Sigh nor word,” “Words nor 
deeds.” dducov and jmépomdoy are proleptic. The youth that 


he enjoys is not a youth of injustice or presumption. — #Bav 


Spérav: Cf. O. 1, 18.—49. copiav: O. 1, 116.— 50. "EXéAry8ov: 
Cf. P. 2, 4. — dpyds 8s trraav éodd8ov: This is Christ’s reading. 
“Who art passionate in thy love of chariot contests.” dpyas 
construed like dpovers (P. 10,61). The inferior MSS. have eipés 
@, the better dpyais maoas, which is supposed to be a gloss to 
para Faddvre vow = éexdyte vdw, P. 5,48, but when did ddr ever 
mean éxkav? pdda Faddyre vom must mean that the spirit of 
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Thrasybulos had found favor in Poseidon’s eyes. All the MSS. 
have immeiay €oodov. tmmevat €oodot = immexal Gptddar.—52. yAv- 
xeta 8€ pyv: Supply €or, which P. seldom uses. O. 1, 1.—53. 
cupmdtaow opidetv = ey rais oupmorixais duidias. Kai throws it 
into construction with dyeiBera. To say that “a spirit that is 
sweet to associate even with one’s boon companions surpasses 
the honey and the honeycomb” is a bit of sour philosophizing 
that does not suit the close of this excessively sugary poem.— 
54. tpntov wévov: Has a finical, précieus, sound to us. 
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Tue seventh Pythian is the only epinikion in honor of a citizen 
of Athens except N. 2. Megakles, whose victory is here cele- 
brated, was a member of the aristocratic house of the Alkmaio- 
nidai, a grandson of that Megakles who married the daughter 
of Kleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon (Hat. 6, 127 foll.). Whether our 
Megakles was the son of Kleisthenes, the lawgiver, or of Hip- 
pokrates, brother of the lawgiver, does not appear. The latter is 
called simply ovyyevns by the Scholiast. The victory was gained 
Pyth. 25 (Ol. 72, 3), the year of the battle of Marathon, Wheth- 
er the Pythian games were celebrated and the ode composed 
before the battle or not is a question that has led to elaborate 
discussion, which cannot be presented here even in summary. 
Pindar’s patriotism, so dear to many, so doubtful to some, is 
thought to be at stake; but we have to do with Pindar the 
poet, rather than Pindar the patriot; and all that can be said in 
this place is, that even if the ode was composed and performed 
after the battle, there were reasons enough why the poet should 
not have referred distinctly to a victory, the greatness of which 
was not necessary to make Athens great enough for poetry; a 
victory which would not have been a pleasant theme for the 
Alkmaionidai, on account of the suspicions of treachery that at- 
tached to them (Hat. 6, 115). 





Athens is the fairest preface of song, the fairest foundation of 
a monument of praise to the Alkmaionidai for their victory in 
the chariot-race. No fatherland, no house, whose name is great- 
er praise throughout Greece (vv. 1-6). 

The story of the Erechtheidai haunts every city, for they made 
the temple of Apollo in divine Pytho a marvel to behold. That 
were enough, but I am led to further song by five Isthmian vic- 
tories, one o’ertopping victory at Olympia, and two from Pytho 
(vv. 7-12). 

O 2 
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These have been won by you that now are and by your fore- 
fathers. My heart is full of joy at this new good-fortune. What 
though noble acts have for their requital envy? Abiding hap- 
piness brings with it now this, now that (vv. 13-17). 

Mezger sees in this ode a complete poem, not a fragment, as 

L. Schmidt does. No part of an epinikion, he says, is wanting. 
Praises of the victor, the victory, the family, the city, the god of 
the games, form the usual garland. In the heart of the poem 
stands the great act of piety, the building of the Delphic tem- 
ple. The victories of the Alkmaionidai are a reward of their 
service to Apollo. The citizens are not all so grateful as the 
god, but their envy is only an assurance of abiding happiness. 

So short a poem does not call for an elaborate analysis. Chief- 
ly noteworthy is the way in which each member of the triad bal- 
ances itself. The strophe has to do with Athens and the Alk- 
maionidai, the antistrophe with splendid generosity and brilliant 
success, the epode sums up new and old, and sets off abiding 
happiness against the envy which it costs. Compare the struct- 

ure of O. 12. 

The measures are logaoedic. 


Srp.—1. ai peyadorddes “Aavar: Cf. P. 2,1: peyadorddues & 
Supdxoca. As this is poetry, there is no need of scrutinizing the 
epithet closely with reference to the period. Solon calls Athens 
peydAny wiAw. Herodotos, writing of the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, says (5, 66): "A@jvac Kal mpiv peyada rére amraddaybeioa 
Tay Tupavyvev eyévovto péfoves.—2, wpooipiov: Athens is the no- 
blest opening for a song in honor of the Alkmaionidai. zp. is 
the prelude sung before the foundation is laid.—yeveg .. .tarmous: 
The double dat. is not harsh if we connect, after Pindar’s manner, 
éo.8av with tow, “chariot-songs.” Cf. P. 6,17, and I. 1, 14: 
‘Hpoddt@ redxov To pev appare reOpinm@ yépas.—s. Kpynmid’ aodav 
. «+ BaréoGar: Cf. P. 4,138: BadAero kpnrida copay éréwv. The 
architectural image recalls the service that the Alkmaionidai had 
rendered the Delphian temple. BadéoOa:: “For the laying.” P. 
is instructive for the old dat. conception of the inf.—4. warpav: 
Cannot be “clan” here. It must refer to Athens, as oikoy to the 
Alkmaionidai.—vatovr’: With riva. ‘ Whom shall I name as in- 
habiting a fatherland, whom a house more illustrious of report 
in Greece?” (ris vaiew emupaveorrépay péev rarpav, emupavéarepov Se 
oixov;) P.’s usual way of changing the form of a proposition. 
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yatoy is the reading of all the MSS. The Scholia read vaiovr’, 


as they show by oixotyra. No conjecture yet made commends 
itself irresistibly.—6, wv0éo08ar: Epexegetic infinitive. 


*Avr.—7. Adyos Sptdet: Semi-personification. 6.—= dvaorpéperar 
(Schol.). Cf. O. 12,19: ducAéwy wap’ oikeias apotpas. The 
story is at home, is familiar as household words.—8. "EpexQéos 
éa7Tav: Indication of ancient descent. Comp. O. 13, 14: maides 
A\dra. P. includes Athens in the glory of the liberality.—redév 
ye Sépov: When the temple of Delphi, which had been burned 
(O01. 58, 1548 B.c.), was rebuilt, the Alkmaionidai, then in exile, 
took the contract for the facade, and carried it out in an expen- 
sive marble instead of a cheap stone (Hat. 5, 62).—9. Oanrév — 
fore Oanroy civa. “Fashioned thy house in splendor.” — 10. 
Gyovrt S€: P. is not allowed to linger on this theme. Other 
clories lead him to other praises.—éxmpewys: Cf. O. 1,1. 


°En.— 13, wpat: By you oi this generation—14. xaipw ri: A 
kind of durérns. “I have no little joy.”—75 8 dxvupar: “ But 
this is my grievance.”—15. $0dvov dperBdpevov — dri POdvos dyei- 
Bera. Instructive for the peculiar Attic construction with verbs 
of emotion, e. g. So. Ai. 136: oé peév ed mpdocorr emiyaipo. a. 
“requiting.”—16. ye pav: “ Howbeit.” judy meets an objection, 
made or to be made, ye limits the utterance to gdayri. Comp. O. 
13,104; P. 1,17; N.8,50; 1.3 (4),18. “Yet they say that thus 
prosperity that abideth in bloom for a man brings with it this 
end that” (good and bad ), or, analyzed, otras av mapapdviyos 
Gddro 7 evdaipovia edy ra Kai Ta Hépnrar. Ups and downs are 
necessary to abiding fortune. Perpetual success provokes more 
than envy of men, the Nemesis of God. We hear the old Poly- 
krates note.—17. ra cai tra: Here “ good and bad.’ as I. 8 (4), 51, 
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ARISTOMENES of Aigina, the son of Xenarkes, belonged to the 
clan of the Midylidai, and had good examples to follow in his 
own family. One of his uncles, Theognetos, was victorious at 
Olympia, another, Kleitomachos, at the Isthmian games, both in 
wrestling, for which Aristomenes was to be distinguished. His 
victories at Megara, at Marathon, in Aigina, were crowned by 
success at the Pythian games. It is tolerably evident that at 
the time of this ode he was passing from the ranks of the boy- 
wrestlers (v.78). No mention is made of the trainer, a character 
who occupies so much space in O. 8. 

P. was, in all likelihood, present at the games (v. 59). The 
poem seems to have been composed for the celebration in Aigina 
—comp. 764 (v. 64), which points to distant Delphi, and note that 
Hesychia, and not Apollo, is invoked at the outset of the ode. 

What is the date? According to the Schol., Pyth. 35 (Ol. 82, 
3—=450 B.c.), when Aigina had been six years under the yoke of 
Athens; but the supposed reference to foreign wars (v. 3), and 
the concluding verses, which imply the freedom of the island, 
led O. Miller and many others to give an earlier date to the 
victory, 458 B.c. Allusions to the battle of Kekryphaleia (Thuk. 
1,105) were also detected, but Kekryphaleia was a bad day for 
the Aiginetans, because the Athenian success was the forerunner 
of Aiginetan ruin (Diod. 11,78), and a reference to it would have 
been incomprehensible. In any case, P. would hardly have rep- 
resented the Athenians as the monstrous brood of giants (vy. 12 
foll.). Mezger, who adheres to the traditional date, sees in 
Tmokénoy (VY. 3) an allusion, not to foreign wars, but to domestic 
factions, such as naturally ensued when the Athenians changed 
the Aiginetan constitution to the detriment of the nobles (oi 
maxeis). Kriiger gives the earlier date of Ol. 77,3 (470 B.c.), or 
Ol. 78, 3 (466 B.c.). Hermann goes back as far as Ol. 75, 3 (478 
B.C.), and sees in the ode allusions to the Persian war, Porphyrion 


—-  - 
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and Typhdeus being prefigurements of Xerxes—altogether un- 
likely. Fennell, who advocates 462 B.c., suggests the great vic- 
tory of Eurymedon four years before “as having revived the 
memory of Salamis, while apprehensions of Athenian aggression 
were roused by the recent reduction of Thasos.” 

If we accept the late date, the poem becomes of special im- 
portance as Pindar’s last, just as P. 10 is of special importance 
as Pindar’s earliest ode. Leopold Schmidt has made the most 
of the tokens of declining’ power. Mezger, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the steadiness of the technical execution, and the 
similarity of the tone. “In P.10, 20 we have px POovepais ex 
Gedy petatporias emxipoaey, in P. 8, 71: Oedv & rw apOcroy 
airéw, Zévapxes, tperépais rvxyas, and in P. 10, 62 we have as sharp 
a presentation of the transitoriness of human fortunes as in the 
famous passage P. 8, 92.” But this comparison of common- 
places proves nothing. There is undoubtedly an accent of ex- 
perience added in P. 8; and, according to Mezger’s own inter- 
pretation, P. 8,71 is deeper than P. 10, 20. Jean Paul says some- 
where, “ The youngest heart has the waves of the oldest; it only 
lacks the plummet that measures their depth.” In P.8 Pindar 
_ has the plummet. 





Hesychia is to Aigina what the lyre is to Syracuse; and the 
eighth Pythian, which begins with the invocation ®Addpov 
‘Hovyia, is not unrelated to the first Pythian, which begins with 
the invocation Xpuvcéa ddpyryé. In the one, the lyre is the sym- 
bol of the harmony produced by the splendid sway of a central 
power, Hieron; in the other, the goddess Hesychia diffuses her 
influence through all the members of the commonwealth. In 
the one case, the balance is maintained by a strong hand; in the 
other, it depends on the nice adjustment of forces within the 
state. Typhdeus figures here (v. 16) as he figures in the first 
Pythian; but there the monster stretches from Cumae to Sicily, 
and represents the shock of foreign warfare as well as the volcan- 
ic powers of revolt (note on P. 1,72); here there is barely a hint, 
if a hint, of trouble from without. Here, too, Typhdeus is quelled 
by Zeus, and Porphyrion, king of the giants, by Apollo (vv. 16— 
18); but we have no Aitna keeping down the monster, and a 
certain significance attaches to ev ypdve of v. 15. 

The opening, then, is a tribute to Hesychia, the goddess of 
domestic tranquillity, who holds the keys of wars and councils, 
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who knows the secret of true gentleness (vv. 1-7), who has 
strength to sink the rebellious crew of malcontents, such as 
Porphyrion and Typhéeus—the one quelled by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus, the other by the bow of Apollo—Apollo, who welcomed 
the son of Xenarkes home from Kirrha, crowned with Parnassian 
verdure and Dorian revel-song (vv. 8-20). 

Then begins the praise of Aigina for her exploits in the games, 
and the praise of Aristomenes for keeping up the glory of his 
house and for exalting the clan of the Midylidai and earning 
the word that Amphiaraos spoke (vv. 21-40). 

The short myth follows, the scene in which the soul of Am- 
phiaraos, beholding the valor of his son and his son’s comrades 
among the Epigonoi, uttered the words: va 7d yevvaioy émurpemet 
| ex matépwyv macy Anya (Vv. 44). The young heroes have the 
spirit of their sires. “Blood will tell.” Adrastos, leader of the 
first adventure, is compassed by better omens now; true, he alone 
will lose his son, but he will bring back his people safe by the 
blessing of the gods (vv. 41-55). 

O. 8, another Aiginetan ode, is prayerful. Prayer and oracle 
are signs of suspense; and the utterance of Amphiaraos carries 
with it the lesson that Aigina’s only hope lay in the preservation 
of the spirit of her nobility. What the figure of Adrastos means 
is not so evident. It may signify: Whatever else perishes, may 
the state abide unharmed. 

Such, then, were the words of Amphiaraos, whose praise of his 
son Alkmaion is echoed by Pindar—for Alkmaion is not only the 

» prototype of Aristomenes, but he is also the neighbor of the poet, 
guardian of his treasures, and spoke to him in oracles (vv. 56-60). 

Similar sudden shifts are common in the quicker rhythms 
(Aiolian), and the Aiginetan odes of P. presume an intimacy 
that we cannot follow in detail. 

P. now turns with thanksgiving and prayer to Apollo—entreats 
his guidance, craves for the fortunes of the house of Xenarkes 
the boon of a right reverence of the gods. Success is not the 
test of merit. It is due to the will of Fortune, who makes men 
her playthings. ‘Therefore keep thee within bounds.” 

Then follows the recital of the victories, with a vivid picture 
of the defeated contestants as they slink homeward (vv. 61-87). 

“The bliss of glory lends wings and lifts the soul above riches. 
But delight waxeth in a little space. It falls to the ground, when 
shaken by adversity. We are creatures of a day. What are we? 
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what are we not? A dream of shadow is man. Yet all is not 
shadow. When God-given splendor comes there is a clear shin- 
ing and a life of sweetness.” 

“Aigina, mother dear, bring this city safely onward in her 
course of freedom, with the blessing of Zeus, Lord Aiakos, Peleus, 
and good Telamon and Achilles” (vy. 88-100). 

Compare again the close of 0.8. This invocation of all the 
saints in the calendar is ominous. 





To sum up: The first triad is occupied with the praise of He- 
sychia, ending in praise of the victor. The second triad begins 
with the praise of Aigina, and ends with the Midylidai, to whom 
the victor belongs. The third triad gives the story of Alkmaion, 
as an illustration of the persistency of noble blood. The fourth 
acknowledges the goodness of Apollo, and entreats his further 
guidance ; for God is the sole source of these victories, which are 
now recounted. The fifth presents a striking contrast between 
vanquished and victor, and closes with an equally striking con- 
trast between the nothingness of man and the power of God, 
which can make even the shadow of a dream to be full of light 
and glory. At the end is heard a fervent prayer for Aigina’s 


- welfare. 





So we have two for introduction, one for myth, two for conclu- 
sion. It is evident that the circumstances are too absorbing for 
the free development of the mythic portion. We have here a 
tremulous poem with a melancholy note in the midst of joyous- 
ness. 

The lesson, if there must be a lesson, is: In quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength. The only hope of Aigina, as was 
said above, is the persistence of the type of her nobility, but it is 
clear that it is hoping against hope. 

The rhythms are Aiolian (logaoedic). The restlessness, in 
spite of Hesychia, forms a marked contrast to the majestic bal- 
anceofP.1. 


Srp. a’.—1. Pirddpov: “ Kindly.” Ar. Av. 1821: 7d ths adya- 
vidpovos ‘Hovyxias evnpepov mpdcwmov. evperns seems to 
be more personal. Comp. v. 10.—‘Hovyxfa: A goddess. Comp. 
Aides, Phun, "EXeos, “Opuy, at Athens (Paus. 1,17, 1). The Ro- 
mans carried this still further.—Atkas ... @vyatep: Eipnyn (peace 
between state and state) is the sister of Aikn (O. 13,7), but 

é ‘ 


Rng 
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‘Hovyia, domestic tranquillity, is eminently the daughter of right 
between man and man. Cf. P.1,70: ctippavoy jovyiav, and if 
“righteousness exalteth a nation” the daughter of righteousness 
may well be called peyiororodis.—2. ®: For the position, comp. 
O. 8, 1.— 3. wodéyov: The Schol. understands this of factions 
(ordcevs). But when a state is ‘at peace within itself, then it can 
regulate absolutely its policy at home and abroad, its councils 
and its armies. This is especially true of Greek history. —4. 
kAaidas imeptatas: Many were the bearers of the keys —Ted 
(P. 9, 43), ’A@nva (Aisch. Eum. 827, Ar. Thesm. 1142), Eipodmidar 
(So. O. C. 1053). — 5. TIv@iévixov tipdv = cdpov. —’Aproropéver : 
On the dat. with déxev, see O. 13, 29; P. 4, 23.—6. 76 padOaxdr: 
“True (rd) gentleness.” —ép§ar te kai waSeiv: zaGciy pushes the 
personification to a point where analysis loses its rights. There 
is no ¢p€a without wadeciv, hence the exhaustive symmetry. He- 
sychia knows how to give and how to receive, and so she teaches 
her people how to give and how to receive.—7. xaip@ ovv arpexet 
=evxaipws (Schol.). 


"Avr. a’.—8. apetAtxov . . . éveAdoy: The figure is that of a nail. 
Whose heart? The Schol.: €v6y tn éavrod xapdia, and that is 
the only natural construction of the Greek. Dissen and others 
think of the bitter hatred of the Athenians towards the Aigine- 
tans. ‘ Plants deep in his heart ruthless resentment.” If “Hev- 
xia were meant, we should expect rea.—10. tpayeia .. . dravrid- 
faioa: “ Meeting the might of embittered foes with roughness.” 
Tranquillity (conservatism) is harsh whenever it is endangered. 
No class more cruel than the repressive.—11. ri8eis . . . €v Gvrh@: 
aytios is “ bilgewater” (O. 9,57). dyvrhov déyerOa is “ to spring 
a leak,” vats tmépavtios is “a leaky, foundering ship.” ev dytA@ 
ridévac is opposed to édevbépw ordrA@ Kopifew (Vv. 98), hence=“ to 
scuttle,” or, if that is unlyrical, “to sink.” The Schol., apavigers 
Kal dpavpois. — 12. tév: Sc. ‘Hovyxiay. — loppvpiov: Porphyrion, 
the Baoweds Tvydvray mentioned below, attempted to hurl Delos 
heavenward, and was shot by Apollo, who is, among other things, 
the god of social order. If there is any special political allusion, 
this would seem to refer to parties within rather than enemies 
without.—pabev = éyva, Schol. mdOev and AdGev are unnecessary 
conjectures.—14. ef Tis... bépor: We should expect ei mus... 
éper (see note on O. 6, 11), but the opt. is used of the desira- 
ble course. Comp. I. 4 (5), 15. One of Pindar’s familiar foils 
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There is no allusion that we can definitely fix.—é« dépev: Adds 
color, as mpd ddper, P. 2, 18. 


"Er. a .—15. rhodev: Gnomic aorist, which does not exclude 
the plumping effect of the tense. See P. 2, 50.—év xpévm: Cf. P. 
8,96; 4, 291.—16. Tudas Kitié: See P. 1,16: Tudas €éxarovta- | 
Kdpavos* Tov mote | KiAikcov Opéyev modvevupoy aytpoy.—vw = 
‘Hovyiav.—17. Baoireds Trydvrav: Porphyrion.—dpaeev 8 kepav- 
v@: Instead of the circumstantial du@0ev 6 pev kepavy@ 6 dé rdEor- 
ow Ard\X@vos. Typhdeus was slain by Zeus.—18. ebpevet: See 
vy. 1.— 19. Blevapxevov ...vidv: Aristomenes. O. 2,13: @ Kpdrte 
mai, P. 2,18: & Acwopévete wai.—20. woig: A wide term. Cf. P. 
9, 40.—Awpret: Always complimentary in Pindar (Mezger)—when 
he is addressing Dorians. 


Srp. B’.—21. éreoe: The figure is like that of the lot (Adyos), 
O. 7, 58.—Xapirev: The goddesses of the hymn of victory. See 
O. 9, 29.—22. Sixaidrokis: According to the genealogy: of “Hov- 
xia (v. 1). —dperais: P. 4, 296: jovyia Oryéper, P. 9, 46: pevder 
Ovyciv.— 24. Sryotoa: P. uses Oryeiy as an aor., and I hesitate to 
follow the MS. accent éiyooa. Aigina has attained.—25. wod- 


. otot: With aé@dors. 





Avr. B’.—28. Ta 8€: “ And then again,” with the shift dé to an- 
other part of the antithesis,a Pindaric device instead of jpwas 
pev ...avdpdor dé. See O. 11 (10), 8. On the contrast, see O. 
2,2. On ra dé, O. 18, 55. — 29. Goyodos: “T have no time” = 
“this is no time.” —évaénev: To set up as an dvdOnua. Cf. 0.5, 
7: rw 8€ xddos a8por | uxdoas avéOnke, O. 11 (10), 7: dpOdynros 
& aivos ’OAvpmiovixats | otros @yxetrat. The poet is thinking of 
the inscription of the votive offerings (O. 3, 30).—31. Avpq ... 0€- 
ypatt: Cf. liquidam pater vocem cum cithara dedit.—32. ph 
-.-kvioy: pur sentences of fear are really paratactic, and are often 
added loosely. Comp. note on P. 4,155. “I have no time” = 
“TI say that I have no time.” xvioy: Lit., “ nettle,” “ irk.”—ro 
-+-&v woot por tpdxov: A more forcible rd rap rodds (P. 3, 60; 10, 
62), 7d mpd modds (I. 7 [8], 13). ev mooi, “on my path,” as eumo- 
dev, ‘in my way.” tpdyov shows that the matter is urgent, “my 
immediate errand.” Dissen combines tpdyov tra. But rpdyov 
is heightened by the poet to roravdy.—33. tedv xpéos: Thy vic- 
tory.—34. woravév: Of. P.5,114: & te Moicawor wotavds. He 
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calls his art worava payava (N. 7, 22).—apoi payave: Cf. P. 1, 12. 


api te Aaroida copia BabuxdAT@v re Moar. 


"Er. B’. — 35. tyvetov: “Following hard upon the track.” 
Echo of rpdyov. Notice ev.—36. ‘OdAvpariq: Pindaric brachylogy 
for ’Odvprovixay.—Oedyvntov: Honored by an epigram of Simon- 
ides (149 Bgk., 206 Schndw.): T'vG6: Gedyvnrov mpoowWar rév 
"Odupmovixay | maida, rakawrpootyns Se€dv dvioyov, | KdddAvoror 
pev ideiv, dbde & od xeipova pophas, | ds marépav ayabay éore- 
pdavece rik. See Paus. 6, 9, 1.—Karedéyyers: Cf. O. 8,19 and IL. 
3 (4), 14: dperdy | cvpdurov od katrehéyxet, 7 (8), 65: rov per 
ov KaTEehéyXEL Kplrod yeved ratpadeAheod.—-37. Opacvyuov: See 
O. 8, 68, for the propriety of the compound.—28. atvgev: O. 5, 4. 
—martpav: “ Olan.”—Adyov: O. 2,24. Used as the Homeric ézos. 
—épes: Asa prize. ‘Thou earnest.”—39. *Ouxdéos mais: Am- 
phiaraos, the seer, the just man and wise among the seven against 
Thebes. See 0.6,13. His spirit speaks.—40. aivigaro: “‘ Uttered 
as a dark saying, in a riddle,” as became an oracular hero, 


Srp. y'.—41. émér(e): See P. 3, 91.—43. papvapévev: Cf. O. 13, 
15.—44, dug... Ajjpa: “ By nature stands forth the noble spirit 
that is transmitted from sires to sons.” This is nothing more 
than an oracular way of saying 7d d€ cvyyevés €uBéBaxev ixyveow 
matpos (P. 10,12). Amphiaraos recognizes the spirit of the war- 
riors of his time in his son and his sons’ comrades, hence the 
plural. Tafel gives @va the Homeric sense, “ growth,” “ stat- 
ure.” The Epigonoi had shot up in the interval, and become 
stalwart men. So also Mezger. But how would this suit Aris- 
tomenes ?—46. Spdxovra: The device occurs on the shields of 
other warriors, but it is especially appropriate for Alkmaion— 
our “AAkpava—the son of the seer Amphiaraos. The serpent is 
mantic. See O. 6, 46. 


Avr. y'.—48. 6 5€ kapwv: Adrastos, who had failed in the first 
expedition, was the successful leader of the second.—mporépa 
3dé0a: A breviloquence, such as we sometimes find with dos 
and érepos: érepos veavias, “another young man,” “a young man 
beside.” The mporépa 6d0s was a da. Tr. “ before.”—49, évé- 
xetat: Usu.in a bad sense. Here “is compassed.”—50. Spvixos : 
Omen. See P. 4,19.—51. 1d 88 Fotkoev: “ As to his household.” 
ro is acc,—52, avria mpage: “ He shall fare contrariwise” (Fen- 
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nell). Cf. O. 8, 73: dppeva mpaéas avnp.—d3. Savdvros .. . viod: 
Aigialeus. 


"Er. y .—55. “ABavros: Abas, son of Hypermnestra and Lyn- 
keus, king of Argos, not Abas, grandfather of Adrastos.—éyuids: 
On the acc. see P. 4, 51.—56. nal airés: As well as Amphiaraos. 
—57. orepdvorer Béddw: P. 9,133: wodAd perv keivor Sixov | PvAN 
ém kal orehdavovs. — patvw 8é cai tyve: Cf. P.5, 93; I. 5 (6), 
21: pawépev eddroyias, O. 10 (11), 109: méArAw KaraBpéxor. — 58. 
yetrov Sr por: Alkmaion must have had a shrine (jpedov) in Pin- 
dar’s neighborhood that served the poet as a safety-deposit for 
his valuables.—59. trévracev: Figuratively, “ offered himself as 
@ guardian.” —iévrt: As it would seem on this occasion.— 60. 
épawaro: “Employed.” The dat., as with @cyoica, v. 24. The 
prophecy doubtless pertained to this victory of Aristomenes, 
which P. describes with all the detail of a spectator. His rela- 
tions to the Aiginetans were very intimate. The prophecy leads to 
the mention of the fulfilment.—ovyyévo.o1: Alkmaion, through his 
father Amphiaraos, was a descendant of the great seer Melampus. 


Srp. &.—61. wav8oxov | vadv: A temple, and not a simple jpop. 
—62. Siavépov: P. 4,260: doru... dvavépew.—65. apradéav Séow: 
' “A gift to be eagerly seized.” Phil. 2,6: oty dpmraypoy nyn- 
gato TO civa ica TH OeH.—66. Eoptais: The Delphinia in Aigina, 
See note on O. 13, 112.—tpais: Of Apollo and Artemis. See P. 
4, 3.—67. Gvak, éxdvri 8(€): O. 1, 36. 


*Avr. &.—68, xara tiv appoviav: The MSS. have rw’. riv=coi 
is De Pauw’s conjecture, and is to be combined with the verbal 
subst. dppoviay. Cf.O0.13,91.—Bdémew: With card. KxaraBdérew 
(not elsewhere in the classic period), like xa@opay. “It is my 
heart’s desire to keep my eyes fixed on agreement with thee at 
every step of my whole path” (of song). The poet prays for ac- 
cordance with the divine in his own case, as he afterwards asks 
(v. 71) that the successful house of the Midylidai may ever have 
reverential regard for the gods. Others take etyopar as “I de- 
clare.” The passage has been much vexed.—69. éxaorov 800 — 
éxagtov Tay Tompdrey doa... émépxoua (Schol.).—véopar: Cf. 
dvadpapeiv (O. 8, 54), SueAOcivy (N. 4, 72).—70. kop pév.. . Alka 
mapéoraxe: P. is certain that Apollo stands by him as Justice 
does, but he looks forward to the future of the race: hence the 
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demand that the fortunes of the Midylidai should be guarded by 
reverence for the divine. On peév... d€,0.11(10),8. With mape- 
orake, comp. O. 3, 4: mapeoraxo..— 71. SeGv 8 Smw: Usu. “favor 
of the gods,” but can the gods have éms for men as they have 
Tyd? (P. 4, 51).—72. Elévapkes: Father of Aristomenes (cf. y. 19), 
addressed as the head of the house, as the Amphiaraos of our 
Alkmaion, — 73. et yap tis... paxavais: A mere foil to v. 76. 
‘“‘ Easy success is not wisdom, as the vulgar think. °Tis not in 
mortals to command success. Each man’s weird determines now 
success, now failure. Have God in all your thoughts. Keep with- 
in bounds.” —74. we8 &hpévav—ev adpoor (Schol.). For this use 
of pera, P. 5,94: pdxap dvdpdy péra | fvaev. “ Wise amongst 
fools.” Success is the vulgar test of merit, of wisdom. See O. 
5,16: ni & €xovres coo kai mrodiras edofav Eupev. On eda see 
P. 5, 47. 


Er. &.—75. xopvocévev: “To helmet,’ where we should say 
‘*to panoply.” The head-piece was the crowning protection, 
To\A@v pe Srr@v ovv O immoxdpots KopiOecow (Soph.).—76. 7a 
8(€é): Such success with its repute of wisdom. Comp. P. 2, 57: 
viy.—étw avipdor xeirar: Cf. the Homeric dedy ev youvact xeirat, 
and P. 10, 71.—1wapioye: “Is the one that giveth.” It is not 
necessary to supply anything.—77. twepSe Baddov . .. Wd yetpov: 
“Tossing high in the air... under the hands (where the hands 
can catch it)” Men are the balls of Fortune (Satpev). iad 
with gen. instead of the acc. on account of the contrast with 
imepbe, Which suggests the gen. Bergk reads dmoyxewpay, not 
found elsewhere. — 78. pétp@ xardBaw(e): p. = perpias, litotes 
for py KardBave. “Seek no further contests.” Thou hast vie- 
tories enough of this kind (v. 85 shows that his opponents 
were boys). Aristomenes was leaving the ranks of the qaides 
madaocrai.—tv Meydpois: O. 7, 86.—79. ~vx9: Marathon lies be- 
tween Pentelikon and Parnes.—Mapaévos: O. 9, 95.—Hpas 7’ 
ayov’ émiyxdpiov: The Aiginetan Heraia were brought from Argos. 
—ayav(a)... Sdapacoas: An easy extension of the inner object— 
vikay orépavov.—80. épyw: Emphasizes the exertion in contrast 
to the lucky man who achieves his fortune pu) ody paxp@ move 
(v.73). Schol.: per’ gpyou kai evepyeias wodXjs, 


Srp. «'.—81. térpaci: See O. 8, 68. — eparetes = evérreoes.—B82. 
gwparesot: In the other description (O. 8, 68) we have yviors, 
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which some consider an equiv. to cdpact.—kaxa dpovéwv: Liter- 
ally “meaning mischief.” ‘ With fell intent” (Fennell). Cf N. 
4,95: padaxa ppovéwv.—s83. ote... ov8€: So I. 2,44: pyre... 
pndé. — pas: Like as to thee. — 84. éwadmvos = 7dvs, mpoonyns 
(Schol.).—85. podévrev: Easier to us as gen. absol. than as de- 
pendent on audi. See note on O. 13, 15.—86. Aavpas: “ Lanes,” 
“ back-streets.”—é,@pav aadopot: “ In suspense of their enemies” 
would be perfectly intelligible.-—87. Se3aypévor: So with Bergk 
for dedavypévor = dedatypévor. 


*Avr. €'.—88. 6 5&... pépyvav: “He that hath gained some- 
thing new (a fresh victory) at the season, when luxury is great 


‘(rife), soars by reason of hope (at the impulse of Hope), borne 


up by winged achievements of manliness (by the wings of manly 
achievements), with his thought above wealth.” This is a de- 
scription of the attitude of the returning victor in contrast to 
that of the vanquished. He seems to tread air. Hope, now 
changed to Pleasure (see P. 2,49), starts him on his flight, and 
his manly achievements lend him the wings of victory (P. 9, 135: 
mrepa Nikxas). From this height he may well look down on 
wealth, high as wealth is (O. 1, 2). Hermann, and many after 
him, read d8péraros ém, in disregard of the Scholiast (ad peydAns 
G8pérnros kai evdaovias), and, which is more serious, in disre- 
gard of P.’s rules of position (see note on O. 1, 37). Mezger con- 
siders dvopéats as dat. termini (for which he cites O. 6, 58; 13, 62, 
neither of them cogent), and sees in éAmidos and dyopéas the 
prophecy of future success among men. dSpéraros is not “the 
sweet spring-time of life,’ but rather the time when there is 
every temptation to luxury, and when the young wrestler is 
called on to endure hardness.—91. tmomwrépous: Comp. further O. 
14, 24: xvdinwv déb\ov mrepoiot.—93. Td tTeprvdv: See note on O. 
14, 5. —otrw: Sc. ev ddiyo.— 94. amotpémy yvopa: “ Adverse 
doom.” 


"Er. ¢.—95. érdpepor: Sc. éopév. A rare and impressive ellip- 


‘sis. —ti 8€ Tis; ti 8 ot Tus; “ What is man? what is he not ?” 
- Man continueth so short a time in one stay that it is not possible 


to tell what he is, what he is not. One Scholiast understands it 
as “ What is a somebody? what a nobody?” which is a clearer 
way of putting it.— oxas dvap: Life had often been called a 
shadow and a dream before P., but this famous combination 
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startles the Scholiast: ed 77 euddoer ypmpevos, @s ay etmrot Ts 
rov aoGevovs ro acbevéorepov. — 96. atyda: Cf. O. 13, 36: aiyAa 
modav. The dream may be lighted up by victory.—97. éreorw 
av8pav: The Schol. éreor: xara trav dvOparev. If the text is 
right, we must understand éreorw as ear émi, “rests on.” Cf. 
ertBaivw. P.’s émi, with gen.,is used of fixed position, O. 1, 77; 
P. 4, 273; 8,46; N. 5,1.—98. ita parep: P.’s love for Aigina 
and his interest in her fate are abundantly evident in his Aigi- 
netan odes, nearly one fourth of the whole number. Here, of 
course, the heroine is meant. — édev0épe orddw: Nautical figure. 
“Tn the course of freedom.” —99. xépife: As always witli the note 
of care.—At...’AyuAde?: i.e. ody Al kai ody Aiako—ovy Inet . . . 
ow Tt "Ayidci. See O. 9, 94, and for this special case comp. N. 
10,53: ‘Eppa kai ody ‘Hpakdci, where god and hero are connected, 
as god and heroes are connected here, by cai. The brothers of 
the first generation are coupled by re «ai, Achilles completes the 
line with re. 
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PYTHIA IX. 


Tue ninth Pythian was composed in honor of Telesikrates of 
Kyrene, son of Karneiades, who was successful as an 6mAcrodpd- 
pos, Pyth. 28 (OL-75,3 =478-8:-c.). Telesikrates had previously 
distinguished himself at all the local games of Kyrene, had been 
victorious in Aigina, at Megara, and, after the race in armor, 
gained a foot-race at Delphi, Pyth. 30 (Ol. 77,83 =470.8.c.). P. 
tells of the former victory only, and the poem must have been 
composed at the earlier date. Béckh thinks that Telesikrates 
had not returned to Kyrene when the poem was sung; nor, on 
the other hand, is there any trace of a xpos at Delphi. Hence 
the inference that the performance was at Thebes. Unfortu- 
nately dé£era (v. 79) proves nothing more than that the ode 
was not composed at Kyrene. Otfried Miiller conjectures that 
Telesikrates belonged to the Aigeidai, and we have good reason 
to believe that Pindar was an Aigeid (P. 5, 76). The name Kar- 
neiades points to the Karneia, a traditional festival among the 
Aigeidai. 

The acknowledged difficulty of the poem will justify a de- 
tailed abstract. 





I sing Telesikrates, crowning glory of Kyrene, whom Apollo 
brought on golden chariot from windy Pelion, and made the 
huntress-maiden queen of a fruitful continent (vv. 1-9). Silver- 
foot Aphrodite received the Delian guest and shed winsome 


shamefastness on the bridal couch of Apollo and the daughter 


of Hypseus, king of the Lapithai, to whom a Naiad bore her 
(vy. 10-18). Naught did this white-armed maiden reck of loom 
or dance or home-keeping with her playmates. With dart and 
falchion slew she the fierce beasts of prey and gave rest to her 
father’s kine, scant slumber granting to eyelids on which sleep 
loves to press towards dawn (vv. 19-27). 

He found her—he, God of the Wide Quiver—as she was 
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struggling alone, unarmed, with a furious fion. Out he called 
Cheiron from his cave to mark the woman’s spirit, and to tell 
her parentage (vv. 28-36). Whate’er her lineage, the struggle 
shows boundless courage. “Is it right,” asks the god, “to lay 
hand on her and pluck the sweet flower of love?” The Centaur 
smiled and answered: “Secret are the keys of Suasion that un- 
lock the sanctuary of love’s delights; gods and men alike shun 
open union” (vv. 87-45). Thou didst but dissemble, thou who 
knowest everything, both end and way, the number of the leaves 
of spring, the number of the sands in sea and rivers, that which 
is to be and whence it is tocome. But if I must measure myse* 
with the Wise One —— (vv. 46-54). 

I willspeak. Thou didst come to be wedded lord to her, an2 ¢o 
bear her over sea to the garden of Zeus, where thou wilt make 
her queen of a city when thou shalt have gathered the island- 
folk about the plain-compassed hill. Now Queen Libya shall 
receive her as a bride in golden palaces, lady of a land not trib- 
uteless of fruits nor ignorant of chase (vv. 55-62). There shall 
she bear a son, whom Hermes shall bring to the Horai and to 
Gaia, and they shall gaze in wonder at their lapling, and feed 
him with nectar and ambrosia, and make him an immortal Zeus 
and a pure Apollo, God of Fields, God of Pasture; to mortal men, 
Aristaios. So saying he made the god ready for the fulfilment 
of wedlock (vv. 63-72). Swift the achievement, short the paths 
of hastening gods. That day wrought all, and they were made 
one in the golden chamber of Libya, where she guards a fair, 
fair city, famed for contests. And now the son of Karneiades 
crowned her with the flower of fortune at Pytho, where he pro- 
claimed Kyrene, who shall welcome him to his own country, land 
of fair women, with glory at his side (vv. 73-81). 

Great achievements are aye full of stories. To broider wella _ 
few among so many—that is a hearing for the skilled. Of these 
the central height is Opportunity—Opportunity, which Iolaos 
did not slight, as seven-gated Thebes knew. Him, when he had 
shorn away Eurystheus’ head, they buried in the tomb of Amphi- 
tryon, his father’s father, who came to Thebes a guest (vv. 82-90). 
To this Amphitryon and to Zeus, Alkmena bare at one labor 
two mighty sons. A dullard is the man who does not lend his 
mouth to Alkmena’s son, and does not alway remember the Dir- 
kaian waters that reared him and his brother Iphikles. To 
whom, in payment of a vow for the requital of their grace to me, 
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I will sing a revel song of praise. May not the clear light of 
the Muses of Victory forsake me, for I have already sung this 
city thrice in Aigina, at Megara (vv. 91-99), and escaped by 
achievement the charge of helpless dumbness. Hence be a man 
friend or be he foe, let him not break the commandment of old 


Nereus and hide the merit of a noble toil. He bade praise with ~ 


heartiness and full justice him that worketh fair deeds. (So let 
all jealousy be silent. Well hast thou wrought.) At the games 
of Pallas mute the virgins desired thee as lord, (loud the moth- 
ers) thee as son, Telesikrates, when they saw the many victories 
thou didst win (vv. 100-108). 


So at the Olympian games of Kyrene, so at the games of Gaia ~ 


and at all the contests of the land. But while I am quenching 
the thirst of my songs, there is one that exacts a debt not paid, 


and I must awake the glory of thine old forefathers, how for the . 


sake of a Libyan woman they went to Irasa—suitors for the 
daughter of Antaios. Many wooed her, kinsmen and strangers 
—for she was wondrous fair (vv. 109-117)—all eager‘to pluck 
the flower of youthful beauty. The father, planning a more fa- 
mous wedding for his daughter, had heard how Danaos had 
found speedy bridal for his eight-and-forty virgins ere midday 
should overtake them, by ranging all that had come as suitors for 
his daughters, to decide who should have them by contests of 
swiftness (vv. 118-126). Like offer made the Libyan for wed- 
ding a bridegroom to his daughter. He placed her by the mark 
as the highest prize, and bade him lead her home who should 
first touch her robes. . Then Alexidamos outstripped the rest in 
the whirlwind race, took the noble maid by the hand, and led 
her through the throng of the Nomad horsemen. Many leaves 
they threw on them and wreaths; many wings of Victory had 
he received before (vv. 127-135). 





The ode, beautiful in details, has perplexed commentators 
both as to its plan and as to its drift. The limpid myth of Ky- 
rene has been made to mirror lust and brutality. Telesikrates 
is supposed by one to have violated a Theban maiden, by an- 
other to be warned against deflouring his Theban betrothed 
until he is legally married to her. It is hard to resist the im- 
pression of a prothalamion as well as of an epinikion, but all 
conditions are satisfied by the stress laid on xaipds, which Leo- 
pold Schmidt has made the pivot. Mezger happily calls the 


r 
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ode “Das Hohelied vom Kaipos,” “the Song of Songs, which 
is Season’s.” The key is v. 84: 6 d€ katpos dpoilws | wavrés 
éxer kopuvday. The poet, following his own canon—faa & ev 
pakpoio. moiddew, | dxoad coois, v. 83—has selected four ex- 
amples to show that the laggard wins no prize. Witness how 
Apollo, no laggard in love, seized Kyrene (axeia & émevyopévey 
#0n Oedv | mpakis 6doi te Bpaxeiat, v.78); how Iolaos, no dastard 
in war, shore off the head of Eurystheus (v.87). Witness An- 
taios (v. 114), who caught from Danaos the lesson of speedy 
marriage for his daughter (@kvraroy ydyoy). Witness Alexida- 
mos (v. 181), who won the prize by his impetuous rush in the 
race (puye Aatynpov Spdpov). Mezger, who emphasizes the recur- 
rence of avrixa (vv. 31, 62, 124), shows, in perhaps unnecessary . 
detail, that the poem breathes unwonted determination and 
energy, and thinks that it is intended to urge the victor to make 
quick use of his victory for pressing his suit to some eligible~ 
maiden. The poet is to be to Telesikrates what Cheiron was to 
Apollo, This view seems to me rather German than Greek, but 
it is not so unbearable as Dissen’s rape and Béckh’s caution 
against the anticipation of the lawful joys of marriage. 





The pvem has certain marked points of resemblance and con- 
trast with P.3. Asin P.3,the myth begins early; as in P. 3, 
the foremost figure is a heroine beloved of Apollo. There the 
god espies his faithless love—wanton Koronis—in the arms of 
Ischys. Here he finds the high-hearted Kyrene struggling, un- 
armed, with a lion. There Cheiron was charged with the rear- 
ing of the seed of the god. Here Cheiron is summoned to leave 
his cave and witness the courage of the heroine. The fruit of 
this love is not snatched from the body of the mother fordone, 
and borne in haste to the foster-father, but the child is taken 
by Hermes, in virtue of his office, is fed with nectar and ambro- 
sia by the Horai and Gaia, and becomes, not an Asklepios, to 
perish in lightning flame, but an Aristaios. 

In P. 9, as in P.4, the myth comes to the front, the myth of 
Kyrene occupying three fifths of the ode. Iolaos dominates one 

fifth, Alexidamos the last. 

- The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite). They are lighter 
than the norm (0. 3), and hence are supposed to be a mixture of 
Dorian and Lydian. 
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Srp. a’.—1. @é\w: “T am fain.”—xyodnaomida: The 6mdcrodpo- 
wos originally wore shield, helmet, and greaves (Paus. 6, 10, 4), 
and is so figured on a celebrated vase (Gerhard, A. V., IV.). 
Afterwards the shield only was worn, which, being the heaviest, 
is here made prominent. Comp. Paus, 2, 11, 8: kai yupvds kat 
pera THs domidos.—2. Babvfdvoow: Cf. O. 3, 35: Babvcavov... 


~ Andas.—4ayyA&dov: See O. 7, 21—3. Xapireoor: Mistresses of the 


song of victory, as often: O.4,8; 7,11; P. 6, 2.—yeyovety: Of 
the herald cry, as 0. 2,5: Onpeva. . . yeywvntéov.—4. Siwkiamov : 
Cf. P. 4,17. A further illustration of the subject is given by the 
description so often referred to, So. El. 680 foll., where two of 
the contestants are Libyans (v. 702) and their chariots Barkaian 
(v. 727).—orepdvopa: The result of the yeywveiy, rather than ap- 
position to ddpa. See P. 1, 50 and 12, 5.—5. rdv: Change from 
city to heroine, P. 12, 3.—é6 xatrdes ... AarotSas: We can afford 
to wait for Aaroidas, as the epithet is characteristic of Apollo, 
who is dkeipexdyas, P. 3,14 and I. 1,7, and the ode is Pythian. 
Comp. v. 28: etpupapérpas . . . AmdAX@v, and O. 7, 13. —6. xpv- 
oéy 7. &.8.: Notice the pretty chiasm.—ayporépav: P. 3,4: 7° 
aypérepov. The myth, as many of P.’s heroine myths, is taken 
from the "Hota of Hesiod, a fragment of which opens the 
"Aomis “Hpaxdéovs.—7. wodkvpydov: See on O.1, 18. The Schol. 
here has distinctly rwodkvmpoBdrov. —9. pifav: The earth is con- 
ceived as a plant with three roots, Libya being one, Europe and 
Asia being the other two. The order from 6jxe to oikeiy is note- 
worthy — OjKev (a), déomoway (b), xovds pitay (Cc), dmeipou tpiray 
evnparoy (C), OddAowwar (b), oikeiy (a). So the Schol. 


"Avr. a. — 10. apyvpdémef(a): Aphrodite, as a sea-goddess, was 
specially honored in Libya. Comp. P.5,24. dpy. refers to the 
sheen on the waves, the track of the moonlight. We have here 
the lunar side of the goddess.—11. Ocodpdrwv: The latter part 
of the compound is still felt here. See O.3,7. Add to the in- 
stances there given fr. XI. 40: ded8uarov céXadov.—12. dxéwov: De- 
pends on ¢farropéva. On the construction, see O0.1,86. Simply 
a natural bit of color. To make oy. depend on imédexro as a 
whence-case is not happy.—xept xovdq: Often taken as = yepi 
kovgifoven. Surely the young couple did not need bodily help 
so much as moral sympathy, and it is a pity to spoil Pindar’s 
light touch as well as Aphrodite’s,—13, éwi... etvais: Dat.-loca- 
tive of the result of the motion often with éxi in Homer, regularly 
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with éy and ri@nu in prose.—ebvats: P. 2, 27.—Badev alBd, eré. ; 
This aides is the dppos that binds the pair in wedlock. The inti- 
mate union is emphasized by vvév, appdforra, prySévra. Geo and 
kovpg depend on €vydy (comp. P. 6, 15), resumed and varied by 
puxOévra (comp. P. 4, 222), an anticipatory contrast to the light of 
love xeipat pedcadéa rroiay, that Apollo proposes (vy. 40). For the 
complex, comp. P. 5, 102: ody OABov vid re koway xdpw | evduxdy 
tT ’Apxeoita. ‘And shed upon the pleasures of their couch the 
charm of shamefastness, uniting thus in bonds of mutual wedlock 
the god and the maiden-daughter of Hypseus.”—14. appdéforra: 
Below, v. 127, dpud¢ey is used of a lawful marriage.—15. Aamav 
trepérhov: The statues of the western pediment of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia represent the combat between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithai. — tovrd«us = rdre, P. 4, 255.—16. yévos: Acc. 
of limit to devrepos.—18. Eructev: See O. 6, 41. 


"Er. a’.—19. Tatas 6vyarnp: Not necessary to the sense. By 
putting the end of the sentence at the beginning of the epode 
(comp. O. 1, 23. 81; 2, 17; 3, 26 al.), antistrophe and epode are 
closely combined, and the mechanical a + a + (0) of strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode is avoided, and we have instead a + (a+ 0). 
So J. H. H. Schmidt. — AeuvxdAevov: So Lehrs (after the Schol., 
Aevkornyxuv) for the MS. edo@drcvov.—20. Opéparo: O. 6, 46.—mahtup- 
Bdpous . . . 6800s: The to and fro necessary with the upright 
loom. -— 21. Setvwv tépiras o8 Erapav oixovpiav: The best MSS. 
have otre Seimvay oixovpiav ped éraipay répyras, for which the 
metre demands oixopiav, a form for which there seems to be no 
warrant. The Scholia show an old trouble. I have accepted 
Bergk’s recasting of the passage — deivav = diver, “ dances.” 
The monotonous to and fro of the loom would be well con- 
trasted with the “ whirl” of the dance. Maidens and banquets 
are disparate in Pindar. érapdGy oixovpiay is = ye Erapay oixov- 
piav, and this may help to account for the corruption of the text. 
—23. davydve: “ Falchion.”—-24. 4: With a note of asseveration, 
as in 4} prv.—25. Tov 8é ovyKourov yAuewv: “ Him that as bed-fere 
(bedfellow) is so sweet.” —26. watpov... tavov: Transposed with 
Mommsen. z. “scant,” litotes for “not at all.”—éami yAepdpors: 
Od. 2, 898: darvos €mri yXNePhdpototy Eemmrev. Cf. v. 18.—27. 
avahickooa: ‘ Wasting sleep,” brachylogy for wasting time in 
sleep.—fpérovra mpos 40: Sleep is sweetest and deepest before 
dawn (suadentque cadentia sidera somnum). Yet this is the time 
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when the huntress has no right to sleep. ‘This is the time,” as 
a naturalist says, “ when savages always make their attacks.” 


Srp. B’.—28. héovr.: Whether there were lions in Greece at that 
time or at any time matters not. There were lions in Kyrene, 
P. 5, 58.— 29. dBpipo: Used of the monster Typhdeus, O, 4, 7.—30. 
Grep éyxéov : Schol. dvev Séparos.—31. avtixa: See the introduc- 
tion.—éx peydpov: “From out his halls,’sc. Cheiron’s. Called 
him out and said to him.—32. avrpov: Cf. P. 3,63: ei dé cadpeov 
dvrpov eva’ er Xeipwv.— Prdvpida: Cf. P. 3, 1.—33. arapBet... 
xepadg: A steady head is a compliment as well as drapBei xpadia, 
which Schneidewin reads. Note the serenity of the heads of 
combatants in Greek plastic art. xpadia is unlikely with jrop 
to follow.—35. Kexeipavrar dpévas: The MSS. have dpéves. Some — 
recognize in this the oyna Twdapixoy (0. 11,6). Mommsen 
suggests ov éyeipavGer, others see in keyeiuavra: a plural. Comp. 
Curt. Gr. Y. I1.1 223. I have no hesitation in following Bergk’s 
suggestion, dpévas. 36. &tooracbeioa: The lover cannot imagine 
such a maiden to have come into such surroundings except by 
accident. 


Ayr. 8’. —37. éxer: “ Inhabits.”—38. yeverar: “ Tastes,” “makes 
trial of.”—4Axas: Doubtful whether the lion’s or the maiden’s, 
and, to add to the trouble, we have ameipavrov, “ boundless,” and 
amevparov, “untried.” Apollo has no fear for the heroine, and 
so, on the whole, it is better to understand “the boundless 
strength” of the maiden.—39. écia: Especially hard to define. 
Plato’s Euthyphron discusses rd dovov. Grote translates éaudrns, 
“holiness ;” Jowett, “piety.” Ammonios says: éovoy kal tepov 
Siahéeper* ova pev yap €ore ra idtwrikd, dv epierar kat €Eeort mpoo- 
awacba* iepa de ra tay Gedy, dv odx eLeott mpooapacba. scia, 
the human right, is also the divine right, as Eur. says, Bacch. 
370: ‘“Ocia mérva Ocdv, | ‘Ocia S a kara yay | xpucéav mrépvya 
épets. Perhaps the use of the word here is another of those 
strokes that serve to show that this is no ordinary amour.—«Av- 
rav xépa: With the same epic simplicity as Od. 9, 364: cipwras 
p dvoua kXuTdv.—40. i pa; Not disjunctive, and best punctu- 
ated thus. Myers translates after Donaldson, who makes # dis- 
junctive, “or rather on a bridal bed,” Aexéwyv being the lectus 
genialis spread dopacw év xpvoéos (v. 60). Unfortunately for 
all this legality, the Centaur, despite his refined environment, 
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the xotpa dyvai of P. 4, 103, understood Xeyéov to be nothing 
more than etyas.—totav: P. 8,20. Here of the flower of love. 
Cf. v.119: dmodpéyrat kaprov avOnoavra. The oracular god, who 
has been speaking in oracular phrase, winds up with an oracu- 
lar hexameter.— 41. Capevys: “Inspired” (Fennell). But see 
P. 4, 10.— xAapév: The passage requires an equivalent of mpoc- 
nves kal yAvkv (Schol.), which is better satisfied by associa- 
tion with yAcapdy, “lukewarm,” than by derivation from the 
root of xéykada with Curtius. We have not here the “lively” 
horse-laugh of the other Centaurs; we have the half-smile of 
the great teacher.—42. kdatdes: See P. 8, 4, and add Eur. Hippol. 
538: "Epara... tov tas “Adpodiras hidtatrav Oaddpor KApdodxor. 
—43. TleWots ... didordtwv: Both genitives depend on kdaides. 
“Secret are the keys that Suasion holds to the hallowed joys of 
love.”” On Peitho, see P. 4, 219.—44. rotro... tuxetv: This ap- 
position serves to show the growth of the articular inf., sparingly 
used even in Pindar.—45, tomp@rov: rvyeiv romparov evvas: “To 
enter the bridal bed.” Not as if this applied only to the first 
time. 


"Er. B’.—46. evder Oryetv: On the dat., see P. 4,296. For the 
thought, P. 3, 29: wWevdéov ody Gmrera. — 47. petdtxos Spya: 
“Bland humor,” “pleasant mood.” Apollo is merely teasing the 
Centaur by pretending to ask his advice. Others, “ soft desire,” 
“ ouiling passion.”—wapddpev : “To dissemble,” “utter in jest.” 
mapa, “aside” (from what is meant).—émé6ev: Sc. eori.—48. «v- 
plov ... Tédos, xré.: “ The decisive end.” The final destiny, and 
the ways that lead thereto.—50. 6000... «dovéovrat: Oracle in 
Hat. 1,47: ofa & eye wdppou 7 dpiOpov Kai pérpa Oadaoons.— 
gvAX(a): Fits the woodland environment.—évamwépret: The spring 
leaves are an army in rank and file, the sands are an army in rout 
(kAovéoyrar).~-52. x@ Te péAAeL: The réAos again (v. 48).— xawdbev 
| €voetat = drddev rd péAXov Ecrar: The céAevOor again.—53. Kab- 
opgs: From thy lofty height. Apollo is a oxomds, and xara is 
not effaced. — 54. cal wap codév avridepifar: cal copa cor dvr 
etowOnva (Schol.). ‘To match myself against the Wise One.” 


Srp. y'.—5$. épéw: Effective position. The word is not neces- 
sary.—méois: Comp. P. 4, 87: méocs | "Adpodiras, and contrast dat. 
and gen. Kyrene becomes Apollo’s wife. As A. was unmarried. 
it was easy to put the myth in this honorable form.—tkeo Baggay. 
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O. 6,64: ikovro mérpav. See P. 4, 51.-—56. pédAdes .. « évetkar: On 
the aor., O. 7, 61; 8, 32.—-57. Atés... mori kamov: See O. 3, 24, 
for xaos. For Avs, P. 4,16: Ads ev "“Appovos bepéOAors.—58. 
émt ... dyelpars — erayeipas. — Aadv ... vaowrav: See P. 4, 17 
foll. The island was Thera.—59. 6x@ov és apdimedov: Cf. P. 4, 8: 
modw €v apywodevtt paot@. Cheiron has the oracular tone in per- 
fection. He parodies Apollo.—ABia: The nymph, daughter of 
Epaphos (P. 4, 14). — 60. Sapacw év xpvogéos: Where she will 
abide, not és, as N. 11, 3: ’Apioraydpay déGar tredv €s Oddapov-— 
61. tva: Always “where” in P.—atoav: Share.—62. airixa: Cf. 
v. 31.—ovvteh Sew évvopov: “To abide with her as hers in law,” 
“to be her lawful possession.” Paley tr. “To become an occu- 
pier of it together with herself.” Cf. Aisch. Suppl. 565: Bporoi 
& of yas tor joav évvopo. But see O.7,84. The Schol., mis- 
led by virowor, glosses cuvreéGew by wuvredeiv, “ to contribute.” 
—63. virowov: With the good sense of rown, P. 1, 59; zroivipos, 
P. 2,17, glossed as Guoipov. “ Not tributeless.” 


*Avr. y .—64. “Eppas: Hermes was not only the patron of flocks 
and herds, but also the great gerulus of Olympos. The Hermes 
of Praxiteles, with the infant Dionysos, is one of many.—65. 


’ ev8pdvois: A note of majestic beauty. So Kleio (N. 3, 83) and 


the daughters of Kadmos (0. 2, 24). Even Aphrodite as ev@povos 
(I. 2,5) is more matronly than she is as zocxiAdOpovos (Sappho). 
On the images of the seated Horai at Delphi, see O. 13, 8.— 
“Qpao.: The Horai, as authors of dpyaia codiopara (O. 13, 17), 
are well introduced here, but who would question the appropri- 
ateness of the Seasons and Mother Earth as the foster-mothers 
of a rural deity like Aristaios ?—Tatq: Great-grandmother of Ky- 
rene (v. 19), if the relation is to be insisted on.—66. émé: Vividly 
local, “from under,” “from his mother’s womb.” See O. 6, 48. 
—67. émvyouvidiov = eri yovdray. P. makes the very widest use 
of these adjj. in -os. Combine émiyouvidioy with airais. aitrais 
is unknown to Pindar. See O. 13, 53.—@ancdpevar: So Bergk 
for Onxdpeva, Onodyeva of the codices, for which Moschopulos 
katOnkdapeva. Oano.=Oavpdacaca (Schol.).—atrais: Bergk reads 
avyais.—68. Syoovrar: “Shall decree,” to which xadeiy is epexe. 
getic. Eur. Phoen. 12: xadovor & "loxdorny pe—rodro yap marip 
| €0ero Kanreiv, Which shows that ri@ecOac and xadeiy are not 
necessarily synonymous, as Shilleto would make them here.— 
69. Zyva: Aristaios, an ancient divinity of woodland life, of 
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flocks, herds, and fields, is a representative of Zeds "Apurros (Apt 
araios), Of "Awd\A@y ’Aypevs,’A. Nopios. Best known to modern 
readers by the passage in Verg. Georg. 4, 317 foll_—ayvév: Used 
of Helios, O. 7, 60. — 70. &yxuerov: “ Ever nigh.” —émdova: St. 
Anthony has taken his place.—71. xadeiv: Epexegetic inf. By 
insisting so much on the fruit of the union, the Centaur hallows 
it, and formally weds the two.—72. ydpou... tedevtav: Of. O. 2, 
19: épywv rédos.—78. evrvev: Cf. O. 3, 28; N. 9, 36. 


"Er. y'.— 74. 680i... Bpaxetar: Cf. v.49: ofca kal mdoas Kehev- 
Oovs.—Sraitacev: “ Decided,” as an umpire decides, hence “ ac- 
complished.” dcarravy = dcavdew (Hesych.).—Oaddpo 8... év mo- 
Auxptow: Cf v. 60: Sapaow ev xpvcéors.—76. aphéewer: City and 
heroine are blended, as P. 12,2. —'77. vw: Kyrene, the city. — 
KapverdSa: A name of good omen, recalling ’"AwoAA@v Kapvetos. 
See P. 5, 80.— 78. ovvéwiée: See O.1, 22.— 79. avépave: By the 
voice of the heralds. Cf. N. 9,12: duqdawe xvdaivev modw.— 
Séferar: Shows that the ode was not composed at Kyrene.—80. 
kadAryvvake watpa: «x. not a likely adjective on Dissen’s theory. 
See introduction. 


Srp. &.—82. Gperai ... mwodvpvOo, xré.: “Great achievements 
aye bring with them many legends, but to adorn a few things is 
a hearing for the wise,” what the wise, the poets, those who un- 
derstand the art, love to hear. P.’s art in his selections among 
the mass of themes will be appreciated by his fellows. In this 
transition we have the key to the poem, for in all P.’s chosen 
myths xaipds is atop—the xaipds of Kyrene and Apollo, the xaipés 
of Iolaos, the xaipds of Antaios, of Alexidamos.—84. axoa codois : 
Cf. O. 2,93: havdevra cvveroiow. — 85. wavtds Exe Kopupdv: Cf, 
O.7, 4: xopupday xredyov. — €yvov = ¢yv@oay. — Idkaov: The son 
of Iphikles and nephew of Herakles, trusty companion of the 
latter hero. See O. 9,105. This example of the headship of 
kapos may have been suggested by the training of Telesikrates 
in the gymnasium of Iolaos at Thebes, by the neighborhood of 
the celebration, by P.’s vow to Herakles and Iphikles (v. 96). 
Comp. a similar introduction of Alkmaion, P. 8, 57.—86. vw =rdpv 
katpov.—Evpva bios: The taskmaster of Herakles. See O. 3, 28,— 
88. "Apdirpiwvos | cdpart: Before the Proitid gate, where there 
was a gymnasium of Iolaos (Paus. 9, 28,1). See also O. 9, 105 for 
the "loAdov tvpBos. —89. warpordrwp: Amphitryon—Iphikles— 
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Iolaos.—for: O.9,16: O@vyarnp ré Fou—kévos: Amphitryon had 
been exiled from Tiryns by Sthenelos.—90. Aev«twroor: Cf. O. 
6,85. Hypallage for Aevkimmer. 


*Ayr. 8.—91. Fot: Amphitryon.—Satgpwv: On the meaning and 
etymology of this word, see F. D. Allen in Am. Journ. Phil. I. pp. 
133-135, who rejects both Sanya and dai, “ battle,” and looks to 
dais, “ torch ” (du, daF). From the “ fiery-hearted ” of the Iliad, 
it becomes, acc. to A., the “ high-spirited” of the Odyssey. Mez- 
ger’s “doppelsinnig,” as of onc divided between her mortal and 
her immortal love, has no warrant.—93. 88vpev: Iphikles and 
Herakles.—o®évos viav: See O. 6, 22.—94. nwdds dvyp: P.’s char- 
acteristic way of whirling off from the subject in order to come 
back to it with more effect.—mwapaBddder: “Lends.” Cf. rapa- 
BddX\ew kearjy, ods, and O.9, 44: hépos . . . dorer yAdooay.— 


,95. Opépavro: See v. 20. On the plur. see O. 10 (11), 93. The 


copiousness of the Dirkaian stream (A:pkaiy peéOpay, Soph.) is 
emphasized by the plural. The name of Iolaos is heightened by 
this glorification of father and uncle, and the poet at the same 
time shows how he can avail himself of a caipés to fulfil his vow. 
—96. tédevov én’ edxG Kopdcopar: “TI must needs sing a song to 


‘crown my vow with fulfilment,” réAcwoy Kkapdoopa: = rédevov 


k@pov dooua. The xépos is to fulfil the obligation that rests 
upon the vow. A much-disputed passage. ru with rédevoy is 
unsatisfactory, rs with ¢oddvy may be made tolerable by litotes, 
“a great blessing.” See P.7, 14: xaipo 7. Hermann makes 
the vow refer to py pe Aim, whereas in that case we should 
have expected Aumeiv. The great blessing may very well be the 
victory of Telesikrates.—xopdcopat: Themodal future. “TI must 
needs,” “I am fain.” —97. Xapirov: See v.3. Nothing suggests 
prayer like successful prayer. On the asyndeton, see O. 1, 115. 
—98. xabapdv déyyos: To illumine the path of the victories of 
Telesikrates. On déyyos and daos, see note on P. 3, 75. —Aiytvq 
re... Nicov t év Adhw: On the one ev, comp. O. 9, 94. Nisos 
was a mythic king of Megara. The poet, as usual, transports 
himself to the scene where the victories were won. See P. 1, 79. 
—Aiyiva te yap, xré.: P. has thrice already glorified the city in 
Aigina and Megara, and vindicated there his poetic art, of course, 
in the praise of the victories of Telesikrates in these places. Now 
he hopes that the light of the Charites will continue to illumine 
his poesy (comp. O, 1, 108: «7 d€ ya rayd Aion), for he looks for 
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ward to other themes.—99. rév8(e): Dissen has révde. The poet 
says that he has glorified this city (Thebes) by celebrating the 
victories of Telesikrates at the places mentioned. T. evidently 
had close ties with Thebes, a Smapray &évos, like Amphitryon. 
Others refer rdvde to Kyrene. 


"Er. 6’.—100. ovyaddv apaxaviav: “Dumb helplessness,” “ silence 
from want of words.” Pindar is fighting his own battles as well 
as those of Telesikrates. Comp. the passage O. 6, 89: dpyaioy 
dveidos ddabéow | Adyois ei hevyouev.—Epyo: Must refer to Pindar, 
“by my work,” “by my song.” Beck’s @vydvr’ would, of course, 
refer to Telesikrates.—101. totvexev, xré. : “* Wherefore,” as I have 
glorified the city, and Telesikrates has won his prize, let friend 
and foe alike respect good work done in the common interest 
(ev —vv@), for the common weal.— 102. Adyov: ‘ Saying.” — BAd- 
arov: “ Violating.”—éAtovo yépovros: Old men of the sea are al- 
ways preternaturally wise. See P.3,92. Here Nereus is meant, 
whom Homer calls ddtoy yépovra (Il. 18, 141). —«pumrrérw: The 
word of Nereus is a light unto the path, and disobedience 
quenches it in silence. Cf.0.2,107: npuddov te Oger eodav 
kadois épyows, N. 9,7: py xapal orya kardia. See also O. 7,92: 
yun Kpvare Kowov | omépp’ amd Kaddcdvaxros.—103. Kal tov éxOpdv: 
Would apply strictly only to ef ris dyrdets, but ef Pidos is there 
only to heighten e¢ tis dytdets.—104. ovv te Sika: So the MSS. 
and the Scholia. ody ye Sika introduces a qualification that is 
not needed for cada. The praise is to be hearty and fair. po- 
Oipos te kal dixaias (Schol.). — 106, opiars: In their season.— 
TladAdSos: Armed Pallas (Tpiroyévera, “OSpipomarpn) was wor- 
' shipped at Kyrene, and weapon-races run in her honor.—107. 
maplevixal réow: The Doric maidens of Kyrene were present at 
the games. The wish, as the wish of Nausikaa, Od, 6, 244: ai yap 
— €pot roudade moots KekAnpévos ein. —*% | vidv evxovr(o): “ Or they 
(the mothers) wished as son.” The shift is sudden, and Hartung’s 
ai & for # is worth considering ; not so Bergk’s awkward map6e- 
vika, Which destroys the color of apeavo, and does not allow us 
to supply the complementary dora to the complementary paré- 
pes, a8 Hartung’s ai & would do. 


Srp. ¢.—109. "Odvpriou: A local game.—Babveddmov: Espe- 
cially appropriate to Mother Earth (v.18). Comp. P.1,12.—111. 
doday | Sipav: “ The songs are athirst,” as “ deed is athirst” (N. 
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3, 6), but the poet finds that he is quenching the thirst of his 
Muse, and would fain pause, but Telesikrates (7s) reminds him 
that there is one more theme to call up—the glory of his ances- 
tors.—112. éyetpar ... 86§av: A half-forgotten tale is roused from 
sleep, and this, too, is a xaipds story.—113. nai reav: As well as 
the glory of the Thebans, Herakles and Iphikles. — mrpoyévov: 
Plural, for though Alexidamos alone is meant, the whole line is 
involved.—i14. “Ipaoa: The choice part of the country, through 
which the Libyans led the new-comers by night for good reasons, 
ace. to the story of Herodotos, 4, 158. As P. would say "Ipaca 
mpos woAw More readily than mpds rédAw “Ipaca, it is not fair to 
cite this passage as an example of ¢8ay with acc. . See P. 4, 52. 
—Avraiov: The father of the maiden ( Barké) bore the same 
name as the famous Libyan antagonist of Herakles. 


*Ayt. ¢ .—118. @rdero: Binds strophe and antistrophe together, 
and thus gives special prominence to the epode, which here con- 
tains the xaipds-point.—xpvcoerepdvov: O. 6,57: reprvas & émet 
xpvcoagredpavoto haBev|xkaprov “HBas.—119. avOjeavr(a): 
Flower and fruit are one.—émoSpépor: Cf. v.40. On the active, 
see O. 1, 13. — 120. @urevwv: Of a deep-laid plan. So N. 4, 59: 


| hirevé Fou Odvarov €k Aéxov.—121. yapov: “Wedding,” not “ wed- 


lock.” —122. teovapdxovra kai éxtd: One of the fifty Danaides 
(Hypermnestra) had saved her husband, N. 10,6; Hor. Od. 3, 11, 
33; one (Amymone) had yielded to Poseidon.—mpiv pécov apap 
ehetv— ply rd pécov Tis nuepas yevéo Oa (Schol.). “ Before the on- 
coming of midday.” éeiy does not require an object any more 
than aipei in the familiar phrase 6 Adyos aipei.—123. yapov: No 
fear of repetition. See note on P. 1, 80:—124. avrix(a): See v. 
31.—4ayavos: “ Lists,” as O. 10 (11), 26.—125. oiv 8 ad0dors: Cf. 
0. 2,46. “With the help of,” instead of “ by means of.”—126. 
oxyoo: Opt. in or. obl. =ind. only with interrog. in P., as in . 


- Homer, except O. 6, 49, which see. First occurrence of fut. opt. 


"Em. ¢'.—127. éBi8ov: “ Offered.” — AiBus: Antaios. — appdfov: 
See v. 14.—128. téAos .. . dxpov: Praemium summum (Dissen), 
“the great prize.” — 129. amdyeo0a.: Where we should expect 
drayayéoOa: but dyew often tricks expectation, and there is, be- 
sides, a note of triumph in the present.) So dyev below, v. 133.— 
bs Gy... atoee: The oratio recta would be és dy... avon, and 
és dy... Watoee would be a slight anakoluthon. This, however, 
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is doubtful for P. ay... 0opav may possibly be=dvaGopor, but in 
all likelihood dy belongs to the opt. and gives the view of the prin- 
cipal subject, Antaios. Comp. Hes. Theog. 392: és dv payorro, imply- 
ing payor dv tis. So here ds dy Wavoete implies pavoetev dv tis.—130. 
appt: With Wavceve.—For: Does not depend on rémdois, but on 
the whole complex.—rérdows: The fluttering robe heightens the 
picture (v. 128: xoopyoas). On the dat. see v. 46.—131. gvye 
Aaupnpdv Spdpov = Spdum Aavpnpds epvyev. — 132. yept xerpds: 
P. 4, 37: yeupi For yetpa. —133. Nopédev: The scene is laid in 
Barka.—8v 8piA0ov: In prose we must say dv 6pidov. With the 
accus. we feel the throng.—Sixov...ém: A similar scene in P. 
4, 240.—135. wrepa ... Nias: O. 14, 24: eoredbavace kvdipev 
aéOov mre potas xairay. On the prothalamion theory we have 
a parallel with Telesikrates. 





PYTHIA X. 


A PECULIAR interest attaches to this poem as the earliest work 
of Pindar that we have, for, according to the common count, the 
poet was only twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
Pythian in honor of the victory of Hippokleas, mais diavAodpépos, 
Pyth. 22 (Ol. 69,3—502 B.c.). The Scholiast says that Hippo- 
kleas gained another victory the same day in the single-dash 
foot-race (cradio), but no direct mention of it is made in this 
poem. The father of Hippokleas had overcome twice at Olym- 
pia as ém\crodpdpos, once at Pytho in an ordinary race. Pindar 
was employed for this performance not by the family of Hippo- 
kleas, but by the Aleuadai of Larisa. Dissen thinks that the ode 
was sung at Larisa, Béckh at Pelinna, the home of Hippokleas. 





Always an aristocrat, at the time of P. 10 Pindar had not 
reached the years of balance in which even he could see some 
good in the Ad8pos orparés. Here he simply repeats the cant of 
his class. He is what we may suppose the Kyrnos of Theognis 
to have been when he started life, and this poem is redolent of 
the young aristocracy to which P. belonged. The Persian war 
had not yet come with its revelation. ~“‘ The Gods and the Good 
Men,” that is his motto, but the good men must be of his own 
choosing. He believed in God, he believed also in Blood. The 
praise of Hippokleas, as aristocratic as his name, was a congenial 
theme. “Rich is Lakedaimon, blessed is Thessaly; o’er both 
- the seed of Herakles bears sway.” This is the high keynote of 
the poem—the name of Herakles, the pride of race. “Is this an 
untimely braggart song?” he asks. “Nay, I am summoned by 
Pytho and the Aleuadai, descendants of Herakles, to bring to 
Hippokleas a festal voice of minstrels ’—Pytho and the Aleuadai, 
God and Blood (vv. 1-6). “For Hippokleas maketh trial of 
contests, and the Parnassian-gorge hath proclaimed him fore- 
most of boys in the double course. Apollo, achievement and 
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beginning wax sweet alike when God giveth the impulse, and it 
was by thy counsels that he accomplished this, but by inborn 
valor hath he trodden in the footsteps of his father.” Apollo 
gave the accomplishment, the father the native vigor—God and 
Blood again (vv. 7-13). ‘That father was twice victorious at 
Olympia, clad in the armor of Ares, and the field of contests 
‘neath the rock of Kirrha proclaimed him victor in the foot- 
race. May fortune attend them in after-days also with flowers 
of wealth.” May Blood have the blessing of God (vv. 13-18). 

Now follows the moral, not other for the youthful poet than 
for the gray-haired singer, and Pindar prays for Pelinna as he is 
afterwards to pray for Aigina (P.8,end). “Having gained no 
small share of the pleasant things of Hellas, may they suffer no 
envious reverses from the gods. Granted that God’s heart suf- 
fers no anguish, ’tis not so with men. A happy man is he in the 
eyes of the wise, and a theme for song, who by prowess of hand 
or foot gains the greatest prizes by daring and by strength (vv. 
19-24), and in his lifetime sees his son obtain the Pythian wreath. 
Higher fortune there is none for him. The brazen heaven he can- 
not mount, he has sailed to the furthest bound. By ships nor by 
land canst thou find the marvellous road to the Hyperboreans” 
(vv. 25-30). 

Then follows the brief story of Perseus’ visit to the Hyperbo- 
reans, a land of feasts and sacrifices. The Muse dwells there, and 
everywhere there is the swirl of dancing virgins, with the music 
of lyre and flute. Their heads are wreathed with golden laurels, 
and they banquet sumptuously. Disease nor old age infests this 
consecrated race. 

The land of the Hyperboreans is a glorified Thessaly, and P. 
was to come back to it years after in O.3. What Perseus saw, 
_‘ what Perseus wrought, was marvellous; but was he not the son 

- of Danaé, was he not under the guidance of Athena? (vy. 45). 
And so we have an echo of the duality with which the poem 
began; and as Pindar, in the second triad (v. 21), bows before 
the power of God, so in the third (v. 48) he says: euot dé Oavpa- 
oa | Gedy reXeoodvray ovdév more aiverat | Eupev amcor. 

And now, with the same sudden start that we find in his later 
poems, Pindar returns to the victor and himself. And yet he is 
haunted by the image of the Hyperboreans, and as he hopes 
“that his song sweetly sung by the Ephyraian chorus will make 
Hippokleas still more a wonder for his victories mid elders as mid 
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mates, and to young virgins a sweet care,” the notes of the lyres 
and the pipings of the flutes and the dances of the Hyperborean 
maidens (yvv.38-40) come before him. Again a moralizing 
strain is heard. The highest blessing is the blessing of the day, 
“What each one striveth for, if gained, he must hold as his near 
and dear delight. That which is to be a year hence is beyond 
all ken” (vy. 61,62). What is that but the rd 8 aiel wapapuepov 
eaddv | vmraroy epxerac mayti Bpor@ of O.1,99? Only the young 
poet has the eager clutch of youth (dpmadéav dpovrrida), and a 
year was a longer time for him in P. 22 than in O1.77. Then P. 
thanks the magnate who yoked this four-horse chariot of the 
Pierides, the chariot which would never be yoked on so momen- 
tous occasion for the poet (see O. 6, 22), and the ode closes with 
a commendation of the noble brethren who bear up the state of 
the Thessalians. On them, the Good Men, depends the blessing 
of the right governance of the cities ruled by their fathers (vv. 
55-72). The last word of the fourth triad is the praise of Blood, 
as the great thought of the third is God. 





Leopold Schmidt has detected the signs of youthfulness in 
every element of the poem—in periodology, in plan, in transi- 
tions, in the consciousness of newly acquired art, in the treatment 
of the myth, in the tropology, in the metres, in the political at- 
titude. In an edition like this the examination of so subtile a 
study cannot find a place. A few words on the general subject 
will be found in the Introductory Essay, p. lvii. 

It is noteworthy that the triads do not overlap. Praise occu- 
pies the first triad; prayer, fortified by an illustration of God’s 
power, the next two; hope takes up the fourth. 

The measures are logaoedic. The mood is set down as a mix- 
ture of Aiolian and Lydian. 


Srp. a.—1. ’OABia . . . pdxarpa: Climax. Asyndeton and 
climax remain characteristics of P. to the end.—3. “Hpakdéos: 
The Aleuadai were of the Herakleid stock.—4. tt; kopmwéw mapa 
xaipév; “ What? Am I giving utterance to swelling words un- 
timely?” This is Mommsen’s reading, and more natural and 
lively than ri xopréw mapa karpoy ; “‘ Why this swelling (prelude) 
untimely? with the implied answer, ‘It is not untimely.’” — 
éAAG: “ Nay—but.” — IleAwwatov: Also called TéAwva (Iédwva), 
in Hestiaiotis, east of Trikka, above the left bank of the Peneios, 
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identified with the ruins near Gardhiki.—amve: For the sing. 
(as it were, ‘‘with one voice”), comp. 0. 9,16; P. 4,66; 11, 45. 
—5, “Adeva ... maides: The Aleuadai were one of the great aris- 
tocratie families of Thessaly. It does not appear in what rela- 
tion Hippokleas stood to them. Perhaps he was the favorite, or 
dairas (Theokr, 12, 14), of Thorax, who ordered the song. Fennell, 
however, thinks that Thorax was the father. See v. 16.—Iwmo- 
«hkéa: The form objected to by Ahrens has been defended by 
Schneidewin on the authority of inscriptions.—6. ayayeiv: As a 
bride to her husband, Comp. also v. 66. 


Avr. a’.—7. yeverar yap aé0dov: Cf. P. 9, 38; N. 6,27: mover 
é€yevoavrTo, 1.4 (5), 19: ro & epdy xéap vuvov yeverat.—s. 
otpatoe: O.5,12. Pure dative dependent on dyéeurev.—é Ilapva- 
gis... puxds: Cf. P. 5, 38: xowdomedov varos.—9. Sravodpopay : 
For the déavdos, see O. 13, 37.—évéermev: O. 9,100; P. 1, 32.—10. 
“Amodoy, yAukd 8(€): On dé, see O. 1, 36. yAv«v is predicatiye, 
“ waxes a thing of sweetness,” “a delight.”—rédos Gpya te: The 
whole, from beginning to end, hence the sing. avéerat, aS amvet, V. 
4, There were two réAy and two dpyai in the diavdos. The first 
réXos is the second dpyn, and daipovos dpyivros is needed for both. 
Hence perhaps the position, though mpaéis 6d0i re (P. 9, 74) 
would suffice as a parallel, “the end as the beginning.”—12. 
ro 8¢ ovyyevés: Accus. dependent on éu8éBaxev. Pindaric yaria- 
tion for r@ cvyyevei opposed to reois ye pndeow.—épBéBaxev: Cf. 
N. 11,44: peyadavopias euBaivoper. 


"Er. a’.—13. twodepaddxors: On the armor of the émAcrodpépos, 
see P.9,1. As the shield is the important part, the adjective is 
well chosen.—15. BadvAcipwv: So with Hartung for BabvAcipor’. 
8. seems to be a fit epithet for the low-lying course, dyer, for 
which see P. 9, 124. Comp. also P. 1,24: Badetay . . . mAadxa. 
The acc. Badvdeipor(a) is tr. by Fennell “rising from rich mead- 
ows.” —twd... wérpav: “Stretching along under,” hence the 
accusative. For mérpavy, comp. P. 5, 37: Kpiraiov Addoy. — 
16. xparnoirosa: Dependent on Ojxev. “Made prevalent of 
foot,” “victorious in the race.’—®puciav: The position is em- 
phatic, but the examples cited by Rauchenstein are all nomina- 
tives, O. 10 (11), 34. 38. 56; P. 12,17; IL.5 (6), 30. 35. The 
emphatic acc. naturally takes the head of the sentence. ®. is 
the victor’s father; according to Hermann and others a horse. 
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If Phrixos is an aristocratic Thessalian name, Phrikias might 
also be suffered to pass muster.—18. av@etv: As if émovro poipa 
were equivalent to ein potpa.—odiow: Depends on érorro. The 
extremes are rhythmically near. Comp. Hdt. 1, 32: ef uA of roxy 
énionotro wavTa Kada €xovra TedevTATA ed Tov Biov. 


Srp. B’.—20. pbovepais éx Gedy | petarpomiais: Cf. 1.6 (7), 39:68 
abavarev py Oparcéra POdvos, Hdt. 1,32: 1d Ociov wav hOove- 
pdv.—21. beds ein = Geds Eorw. Comp.O.3, 45. Schneidewin’s aiei 
is unnecessary, nor need we take ein as = ein dv. “ Let him that is 
free from heartache be a god.” “Set him down as a god.”—2z2. 
yiverar codois: “Is accounted in the eyes of the wise.” More 
natural than tipyytds coois, “atheme for poets.” —23. 8s av xepoiv 
H wodav Gpera, xré.: Cf. Od. 8,147: od pev yap peifoy Kdéos avépos 


>_»~ a @ / Cc, \ \ en 
dppa kK enow | 7 6 Te roca Te peEn Kal xepoly Enow. 


*Ayrt. B’.—26. wat aloav = kara Tb mpoojKoy (Schol.). ‘“ Duly” 
with rvydvra. Cf. P. 4, 107.—rvxévra: On the aor. part. with iy, 
see P. 5, 84.—orepavwv: According to the Scholiast, Hippokleas 
gained both Siavdos and orddioy the same day. See v. 58.—27. 
& xaAxeos ovpavéds: Comp. the story about Diagoras, quoted in 
the introduction to O. 7, Cic. Tusc. 1, 46,111: Morere, Diagora, 
non enim in caelum ascensurus es.—28. boas . . . wAdov: ‘ Whatso- 
ever brilliant achievements we men of mortal race attain, he sails 
to the outmost bound.” Combine mepaiver mddov mpos €oyarov 
with Rauchenstein and Leop. Schmidt. Cf. I. 5 (6), 12: eoyarwds 
...mpos OABov. The dative with admreaOat, as I. 3 (4), 29: dvopéars 
§ eoydraww | oixobey orddacow adrrov® ‘Hpakdeiats. Comp. the 
close of O. 3.—éyAatars: For the word, see O. 13, 14; the pl., O. 
9, 106. — 29. vavoi: On the omission of oie, see P. 6, 48, and 
comp. below, v.41: vécos odre ynpas.—xev etpors: Simply evpois 
in the old MSS. 4d is supplied by Moschopulos. In such pas- 
sages, P. prefers kev. See v. 62; O. 10 (11), 22; P. 7,16; N. 4, 93. 


- Bergk, following an indication of the Scholia, writes rdy’, the 


opt. being used in the old potential sense. See note on O. 8, 45. 
—80. “YrepBopéwv: See O. 3, 16.—é&yava = dyopday (Eustathios).— 
Bavpardv: O. 1, 28. 


“En. B’.—31. Tlepoevs: See P, 12, 11.— 33. dvev: The ass is a 
mystic animal. Hence the ready belief that the Jews worshipped 
an ass. See Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 32, and esp. c. 54, where 
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Christ and Perseus, Pegasos and the foal of an ass are paralleled, 
—tmitédcoais = emitvyov. Cf. P. 3, 27: réocaas, 4, 25: erérooce. 
—eo: Apollo.—34. péLovras: The acc., as if émurécoas were = 
etpov.—s6. tBpw dpPiav: “ Rampant lewdness” (Paley). ‘“ Tow- 
ering wantonness.” dpis is “ braying,” and its accompaniments 
(comp. Hdt. 4,129: tBpiCovres dv of vow erdpaccoy Thy immo 
Tay Skvbéwv), and dps in P, is regularly used of sound (0. 9, 
117; N. 10, 76), as Mezger notes, but épév cannot be explained 
away. On the sacrifice of the ass to Apollo, the musical beast to 
the musical god, see A. B. Cook, Journ. Hell. Stud. XTIV., pt. 1, 
where this passage is illustrated by a fresco found at Mycenae 
representing two rampant asses with lolling tongues and leering 
eyes.—kvwddhov: Properly used of “ gnawing” (ravening) mon- 
sters; hence, as here, of untamed beasts of draught, Aisch. P.-V. 
407: e{evEa mpdros ev (vyoiot ky @daXa. 


Srp. y'.—88. tpdrois él oderéporor: ei of the conditions. See 
P. 1,84. ‘With such ways as theirs” to make her stay. “Such 
are their ways.” These ways are next set forth.—oderépoin: 
See note on O. 9, 84.— 39. Boat: 0.38, 8: Body adder, N. 5, 38: 
ka\dpowo Boa, which seem to us more natural,—8ovéovrar: The 
music swirls with the dance and as well as the dance. N.7, 81: 
modvgarov Opdov tyvav Sdver novya.—40. Save te xpvoeg: O. 11 
(10), 13: emi orepav@ x pvaéas édaias, and see note on O. 8, 1.— 
avadyoavres: Where we might expect the middle, but xépas will 
serve for the reflexive. See note on O. 14, 24: eorepdvace. — 
eiharmivafoow: Od. 1, 226: cihamivn fhe yapuos; Emel ovK Epavos 
rade y éoriv. —41, véoor 8 otre yiipas: See v. 29.—Kéxparat: Is 
“blended” with the current of their blood. See O, 10 (11), 114, 


Avr. y'. —44. trépBixov: This stern (over-just) goddess they 
had escaped, not that they were not subject to her, but because 
they had satisfied her; they had been found guiltless before her. 
—Opaceig Sé wvéwv kapdia: A variation from what we should ex- 
pect, Opacv or Opacéa, like yaunda véov (P. 11, 30); Keved mvedoas 
(O. 10 [11], 102).—45. ayetro: Parenthetic imperf.—46. mwouxtdov: 
Cf. P. 8,46: dpdaxovra motkidoy.—47. Bpaxdvtav péBaror = dpaxov- 
reiows PdBaior. The locks were snakes.—vaovwtois: The Seriphi- 
ans. See P. 12, 12. —48. Oavpdoor: “For wondering.” “To 
rouse my wonder.” ‘The strict grammatical dependence is on 
dmorov. In prose, dmorov dote Oavpdoa. Schol. Flor.: é¢ya 
morevoyv mayta Tous Geovs SivarGa od Oavpato. 
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"Er. y.— 51. oxdoov: “Check,” “hold.” cy. is a nautical 
word. Eur. Phoen. 454: aydaoov Se Sewdy Oppa kat  Ovpod 
mvoads. Asyndeton in a sudden shift.—dyxvpav: The boat-figure 
grows out of vaovwtais, and xoupddos wérpas out of Aiivov Odvaror. 
Cf. P. 12,12. y. a. “reef,” “rocky reef.”—é€pewov x@ovi: “ Let it 
go and grapple the bottom.” The dat. is instrumental.—52. 
mpwpade: P. 4, 191.—dAnap: “A guard against.’ — 53. éyxoptev: 
Do not land. Your bark will be dashed against the rocks of a 
long story. Your ship must go to other shores, your song to 
other themes, as a bee hies from flower to flower. Pindar lives 
himself into a metaphor, as if it were no metaphor; hence meta- 
phor within metaphor. No mixed, only telescoped, metaphor. 
—wros: Is hardly felt as our “flower” or “blossom.” This 
would make both péAtooa and Adyov flowers, and P., even in his 
nonage, could hardly have been guilty of that.—54. are: Cf. P. 
4, 64, 


Srp. &.—55. "E¢vpatov: Ephyra, afterwards Kranon, was ruled 
by the Skopadai, great lovers of art. The inhabitants belonged 
to the stock of the Herakleidai, from Ephyra, in Thesprotia.— 
56. appi IInveidv: At Pelinna. —yAvxetav: Proleptic. — 57. trav 
"‘Immoxheay: The article seems prosaic to G. Hermann. Rauchen- 
stein writes rof’. The other examples are not exactly parallel, 
but “this Hippokleas of ours” will serve.—ért kal paddov: Even 
more than he now is, by reason of his victories.—oww dovdais: 
Much more lively than dodais or S¢ dowdy. Cf. P. 12, 21.—58. 
otepavev: See v. 26.— 59. véaoiv te wapOévoror péAnpa: A hint 
that Hippokleas is passing out of the boy-stage. Comp. the allu- 
sions to love in P. 9, esp. v. 107.-— 60, trékve(v): Danger is a 
nettle, €p@s is a xvidy. xyiCew is used of love, Hdt. 6,62: rév dé 
*Apiorova Exvite dpa THs yuvaixds tavTns 6 épws. Cf. I. 5 (6), 
50: ddcia 8 evdou wy ExviEev xapis, where evdov = ind. 


’Avt. &.—61. tav... dpover: dp. with gen., like Zpaya. Comp. 
also P.6,50: dpyas 6s immeay éodd@v.—b62. Tvxdv Kev ..  oXE0or 
=<«i rvxot, cxéGor kev. Similar positions of dy are common 
enough in prose. Here the opt. with xey is an imperative. — 
apwahtay —as dpradéoy rr. “ With eager clutch.” Comp. P. 8, 
65: dpmwadéav ddow.—povti8a = péAnpa.— tap wodds: Cf, P, 3, 
60: yvovta rd rap wodds, and I. 7 (8), 18: 7d dé mpd rodds dpecoy 
aici oxoreiv.—63. eis évvavtdév: “ A year hence,”—64., fevia: Theg 
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salian magnates were famous for a rather rude hospitality. See 
note on P.4,129. Xen. Hell. 6,1, 3: jv d€ cal Dros Pirdgsevds 
Te kal peyadrorpemys toy Oerradixdy tpdrov.— O@paxos: Thorax 
was the magnate who ordered the poem. His relation to Hippo- 
kleas is obscure. —épav wourviev xdpw: Acc. to the Schol. éuapy 
xapw Thy €& euod xdpw, “my song of victory.” ourviar would 
then be transitive, “ panting to gain.” But the other interpreta- 
tion, “in panting eagerness for my sake,” would be more appro- 
priate to the circumstances of the young and unknown poet. 
Thorax was a personal friend of victor and singer.—65. 1é8(€): 
“ This” of mine.—Gppa IIvepidov: Comp. O. 6, 22 and I. 7 (8), 62: 
Mowwaiov appa. This is for P.a grand occasion. — terpdopov: 
Béckh sees an allusion to the four triads, and sees too much.— 
66. didtéwv diddov7’, &yav Gyovt(a): We should say, in like man- 
ner, “lip to lip, and arm in arm,” so that it should not appear 
which loves, which leads. Whether this refers to Hippokleas or 
to Pindar depends on the interpretation of yapw. 


"En. 8.—67. wpéwer: “Shows” what it is.—69. KaSedgeods peév 
érawyoopev: With Hermann. Thorax, Eurypylos, and Thrasy- 
daios were at the headquarters of Mardonios before the battle of 
Plataia (Hdt. 9, 58).—70. vénev: The state. Cf. P. 2, 86.—71. é& 
8 ayalotor ketvrar: Cf. P.8,76: ra & ovdx én’ avdpdor keira. Some 
MSS. have keira: (schema Pindaricum), for which see O. 11 (10), 
6. dyaGoic: in the political sense.—72. warpdéva.: Another mark 
of the youthful aristocrat. Besides, Pindar had nothing to hope 
for from the mob. 
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Accorprne to the Scholia, Thrasydaios, a Theban, was victo- 
rious, as a boy, in the foot-race, Pyth. 28 (Ol. 75, 3 = 478 B.c.), 
the year after the battle of Plataia. He was long afterwards 
victorious in the diavAos, Pyth. 33 (Ol. 80, 3 = 458 B.c.), before 
the battle of Tanagra. The expression yupydy oradioy (v. 49) 
has led some to suppose that the earlier victory is meant. See 
the passage. The failure to mention the trainer of Thrasydaios 
may mean that Thrasydaios, like Hippokleas of P. 10, had. out- 
grown his attendant, although in a poem supposed to be full of 
obscure hints we might see in Pylades and in Kastor the re- 
flection of that unnamed friend. The ode shows that Thrasy- 
daios belonged to a wealthy and prominent family. His father 
had been successful at Pytho (v.43), and another of the same 
house had gained a victory with a chariot at Olympia (v. 47). 
The song was sung in the procession to the temple of Ismenian 
Apollo, to whom the prizer was to return thanks for the guer- 
don of a victory. 





Pindar calls on the daughters of Kadmos and Harmonia to 
chant Themis and Pytho in honor of the victory of Thrasydaios, 
which he won in the land of Pylades, the host of Orestes (vv. 1- 
16). 

Upon this invocation—an unbroken sentence that extends 
through a whole triad and bristles with proper names—follows 


the familiar story of Orestes, which ends here with the death of 


Klytaimnestra and her paramour, Aigisthos, a myth which hard- 
ly seems to belong to a joyous epinikion (vv. 17-37). 

If Pindar had kept his usual proportion, the story would haye 
extended through the third triad, but, with a common poetical 
device, he exclaims that he has been whirled out of his course, 
summons the Muse to fulfil the promised task, and praises the 
achievements of Pythonikos, the father, and Thrasydaios, the 
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son, recounting how the house had won in the chariot-race at 
Olympia and put to shame their rivals at Pytho (vv. 38-50). 

Then, putting himself in the victor’s place, P. prays for a right 
spirit, for the love of what is noble, for self-control in the midst 
of effort. Hence the middle rank is best, not the lofty fate of 
overlords. But if the height is scaled, then avoid insolence. 
Such a noble soul is Thrasydaios, son of Pythonikos; such 
Iolaos, son of Iphikles; such Kastor and Polydeukes, sons of the 
gods, who dwell one day at: Therapnai, one within Olympos (vv. 
51-64). 

The eleventh Pythian has given the commentators much 
trouble. In most of the odes the meaning of the myth, its 
office as an incorporation of the thought, can, at least, be di- 
vined. Here the uncertainty of the date and the unusual char- 
acter of the story combine to baffle historical interpretation. 
Historical romances have been framed to fit the supposed fort- 
unes of the house of Thrasydaios. The figures of Agamemnon, 
Klytaimnestra, Kassandra, Orestes, have been made to represent, 
now. political characters, now political combinations and con- 
flicts. What does the praise of the middle estate mean? What 
light does that throw on the question of the date? Or are we 
simply to say that the poem belongs to a period in Pindar’s 
earlier career, when he had not yet acquired the art of handling 
the myth, and is the story of Orestes a mere ornament, without 
deeper significance ? 

The two main difficulties, then, are the selection of the myth 
of Orestes and the praise of the middle estate. Apart from all 
historical side-lights, which here seem to confuse rather than to 
help, the meaning of the myth of Orestes is given by the poet in 
the line toyer re yap dABos od peiova POdvoy (v. 29). This is 
true of all the figures in the piece—Agamemnon, Klytaimnestra, 
Aigisthos, Orestes. Pindar does not carry out the story of 
Orestes, simply because he feels that he might do what some of 
his commentators have done so often, and push the parallel be- 
tween the hero of the myth and the hero of the games too far. 
So he drops the story, as he has done elsewhere—drops it just as 
Bellerophon is dismissed (O. 13) when his further fortunes would 
be ominous. The return to the praise of Thrasydaios and his- 
house is, however, a reinforcement of the moral Pindar has just 
been preaching—the moral that lies in the myth—and when 
he reaches the point at which the house of Thrasydaios put the 
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Greeks to shame by their speed, he pauses and prays for modera- 
tion, the corrective of too great prosperity. This is all too high 
for him, the glory is too great. So, in the commonwealth, he 
chooses the middle station and dreads the fortunes of tyrants. 
The feats he aims at are within the common reach, And yet 
- even the highest is not in danger of envy, if there is no o’erween- 
ing pride nor insolence. Witness Iolaos, a Theban, townsman 
of Thrasydaios; witness Kastor and Polydeukes, brothers of 
Klytaimnestra. Doubtless this is not all that the poem means— 
but shall we ever know more ? 

The first triad is occupied with the introduction. The myth 
begins with the beginning of the second triad, but is stopped in 
the third triad by the whirl (v. 38), which prepares the return 
to the victor and his house. 

The rhythms are logaoedic.. 


Srp. a’.—1. Kadpou xdpar: O. 2, 24: emeras S€ Adyos edOpdvars | 
Kddpoto xovpats.— Zepeda... dyuatis: “ Neighbor.” One 
would expect a special office, as in the case of ’Ard\X@v ayuceds, for 
Semele is a special favorite (O. 2, 28), and lives at the court end 
_ of Olympos. Ov. Met.1,172: plebs habitat diversa locis: a fronte 
' potentes caelicolae clarique suos posuere penates.—2. "Ive 8 Aevxo- 
0éa: Familiar from Od. 5,333 0n. Comp. O. 2,33.—3. adpirroysve : 
Mommesen reads (with the Schol.) dpiaroyovov, but Herakles does 
not need the adjective, and it is time for Alkmena to have it.—4. 
Medtov: Who bare Ismenios and Teneros to Apollo, Paus. 9; 10, 
5.—xpvoéwv ... tpurédov: Golden tripods were sent to this shrine 
by the OnBayeveis—the old pre-Boeotian stock—and the high- 
priest was chosen yearly from the dadynpdpor.—5. Aogias: Oracu- 
lar name in connection with an oracle. So P. 8, 28. 


"Avr. a’ .—6. pavtiwv: More natural than paytetoy = pavrevpdror 
(Schol.). The divination was dv éumipov.—7. ‘Appovias: Wife 
of Kadmos.—érivopov: With orpardv. ézivopoy is glossed by 
cvvvopoy, but the other version seems more natural: rds [ sc. 
npoidas| émwepouévas kal emonrevotoas tas O7nBas.  émivopoy 
would then be proleptic. The host of heroines is invited to 
visit (ézivoyoy) the shrine in a body (éyayvpéa), and the two 
daughters of Harmonia (v.7) are to sing (v. 10).—8. kadet: Se. 
Ao€ias.—9. Ogu: Gaia was the first, Themis the second mistress 
of the Pythian shrine. See note on P.4,74.—10. yas dpdhaddv: 
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See P. 6, 3.—kehadijoer(e): We have a right to call this a subjune- 
tive. See O. 6, 24.—dxpq ovv éomépq: “The edge of even,” 
“nightfall.” See the commentators on So. Ai. 285, where Jebb 
translates this passage “at fall of eventide.” 


"Er. a’. — 12. xdpw: Apposition to the action. xedadnoere = 
nomoerbe xehadov. “To grace.”’—éayavu ... Kippas: P. 10, 15: 
umd Kippas dy @y | rérpav.—13. Exvacev: Causative. The herald 
was the agent. Comp. P.1,32: xapuv& dvéeuré vev.—14. ext: With 
Baov.—15. dpotiparor TIvAdda: The father of Pylades was Stro- 
phios, king of Phokis.—16. Ad«vos: Orestes was made king of 
Lakedaimon, acc. to Paus. 2, 18, 5. 


Srp. B’.—17. tév: The relative begins the myth, as often. See 
Index.— Apowéa: By others called, Aaoddpeca, KAuooa.—18. id 
= trex: Cf. O. 5,14: i dpayavias, 6,43: im ddivos.—xax: So 
after Bergk’s xx for the simple ex of the MSS., which gives a 
harsh construction.—19, émére: See P. 3, 91. — Aapdavid8a: With 
Kopav.—20. *Ayapenvovta | uxd: O. 2, 13.—-21. axtav wap’ evoxov: 
mapa not strictly as in prose, not “ along the shore,” but “to the 
stretch of the shore.” 


’Avt. B’.—22. vndjs yuvd: On the position, see O. 1,81; 10 (11), 
48; P. 12, 17. —*Igvyéver(a) .. . opayxSeioa: Rather than ro oda- 
xOnvat, Gri ExpaxOn, cpayn. See O.3,6; P. 2, 23.—éw’ Hipir@: At 
Aulis.—24. érép@ héxet SapaLopévav: The paraphrast: érép@ avdpi 
puoyouéevny. Fennell tr.“ humiliated by another connection on 
Agamemnon’s part.” This would bring in Kassandra, but the 
sense cannot be extracted from the words. Pindar enlarges on 
the more shameful alternative, “ guilty passion and sensual de- 
light.” — 25. wvvxor mdpayov Kotrar: P. 2, 35: edval maparporot. 
—7d 8é véats, xré.: Inevitable Greek moralizing, as inevitable to 
Pindar as to Euripides, F 


’Er. B’.—27. GdXotpiator yAdooats: “ Owing to alien tongues,” 
as if 5¢ d\Xorpias yAoooas.—29. toyer te... 6 BE: Cf. P. 4, 80.— 
ov peiova: Sc, rod dABov. Prosperity is envied to its full height. 
The groundling may say and do what he pleases. No one notices 
him.—30. xapnda& wvéov: Comp. O. 10 (11), 102: Keved vevoas, N. 
8,41: ddAor Mra rvéwy.—aavrov Bpéver: To him who lives on 
the heights the words and works of 6 xayn\a mvéoy amount to 





OE 
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nothing more than an “obscure murmur.” The contrast is, as 
the Scholiast puts it, between 6 émuarjs and 6 adavns.—31. pev 
«++ 7(€): O. 4, 13.—32. xpdvm: P. 4, 78: ypdv@ iker(o). — KAvtats 
tv *ApvxAais: Homer puts the scene in Mykenai, Stesichoros in 
Amyklai. Acc. to O. Miiller, Amyklai was the old capital of the 
Pelopidai, and the same city that Homer calls Lakedaimon. See 
Paus. 3, 19,5, on the statue of Kassandra and the monument of 
Agamemnon at Amyklai. 


Srp. y’.—33. pavrw...«épav: “Prophetic maid,” or “ maiden 
prophetess.” — mupwbévrev | Tpawv: Not gen. absol. — 34. aBpd- 
taros: Depends on éAvoe. “Reft of luxury.” Such a combina- 
tion as Séuous a48pdraros = Sdépous a4Bpovs, mAoveious, is very un- 
likely.—é6 8(€): Orestes. Return to the hero of the myth, v. 16. 
—35. Zrpégiov: See note on P. 4, 51.—véa xehadad: So with Bergk 
for véa xehada. The paraphrast has véos dy eri, though that is 
not conclusive. The appositional nominative gives a tender 
touch.—36. xpoviw oiv”Ape.: Keep the personification. ‘“ With 
Ares’ tardy help.” —37. év govais: Notice the effect of the plural. 
“ Weltering in his gore.” 6eciva: regularly with ey everywhere. 


*Ayt. y'. —38. Gpevotmopov tpiodov: Lit. “ path-shifting fork.” 
The rpiodes is the place where two roads go out of a third. 
Plat. Gorg. 524 A: ev ry rpiddo &€& Hs héperov rd 66a. See my 
note on Justin Martyr, Apol. II. 11,8. ‘The place where three 
roads meet” is misleading without further explanation.—rptoBov : 
Notice the prolongation of the last syllable, P. 3, 6.— 39. ép6av 
xékevOov: vy.1-16. The words dpédy kéAevOov suggest the paths 
of the sea, and the image changes.—40. os 8r(e): Comp. O. 6, 2: 
@s Ore Oanrdy wéyapov.—axaroy eivadiav: For the figure, see P. 10, 
51.—41. Moioa, rd 8¢ redv: For dé, see O. 1,36. With ro dé reov, 
comp. 0.5, 72: 7d & eudv.—prcboie: In these matters P.is to us 
painfully candid. — wapéyew: As cuvéOev is a verb of will, the 
future is not necessary.—42. trdpyvpov: “ For silver.” The double 


meaning of “silver voice” is plain enough. Much disputed is 
» 2,8: dpyvpobcioa rpdcwra padbaxdpavor dowdai. —&ddor’ GAA 


Tapacotpev, xré.: “That is thy duty, to let it flit now this way, 
now that—now to father, anon to son.” P., has already flitted 
from land (rpiodov) to water (7édov).. 


"Er. y'. — 43. TIv@ovinw: Elsewhere [v6idvixos. Bergk con: 
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siders it a proper name. — 45. émupdéyer: Cf. O. 9,23: pita» 
moAw | padrepais emipdéyov dodais. For the sing. of a welded 
pair, see P. 10, 10, and for English usage Fitzedward Hall in 
Am. Journ. of Phil. II. p. 424.—46. év Gppaow: Cf. P. 2,4: rerpao- 
pias... €v @ Kpatéwv. — 48. éxxov: O. 2, 10,—Boav axriva: “The 
swift halo,” “swiftly the halo.” Cf. P. 4, 179: rayées.. . Bay. 
For dxriva, cf. I. 3 (4), 60: épyparav dxris kadov aoBeortos aici. 
—ovw imros: Not simply = dv immer. 


Srp. &’.—49. I[v8ot re: With preceding pév, as v. 31.—yupvoy 
émt orddiov: “The bare course,” usually opposed to the émAirms 
Spopos, as I. 1,23. Here the course, where the runner has noth- 
ing to help him; opp. to ey dppyao1, oty immors.—reygav: “ Put 
to the blush.”—50. 060ev épatyav kakov: P. often uses the first 
person when he desires to put himself in the place of the victor 
(O. 3,45; P. 3,110). A familiar trick of familiar speech, and 
suited to the easy terms on which P. stood with most of his 
“patrons.” ‘The sense ‘ May the gods so guide my love for that 
which is fair that I may not go beyond the limit of my power.” 
Others: Ocd0ev xaday, “ The goods the gods provide.” There is 
not the least necessity for cotisidering éepaivay as = épaipay ay.— 
51. pasdpevos: The participle is restrictive, acre ra Svvara povoy 
paieo Oar.—év Gdixig: “In my life’s bloom.”—52. tév yap Gp aé- 
~ Aw, xré.: Some see in this an oblique reference to the men who 
were carrying things with a high hand at Thebes in 478 B.c. 
For the condition of Thebes at the time of the Persian war, see 
the speech of the Thebans in Thuk. 3, 62: dep S€ eort vopots prev 
kal T@ Tw@ppovertat@ evayTi@raroy, éyyutare Sé tupavvov, Suvacreia 
diyor avdpay eixe Ta tpdypara.—paooov = paxporép@, the MS, 
reading, which is unmetrical (Bergk). p.—=peifow. See P. 2, 
26: paxpoy odor. 


"Avt. &'.—54. Euvais 8 aud’ Gperais: Suval dperai are achieve- 
ments that are within the reach of all, that are open to all (Dis- 
sen). Mezger prefers ‘“ Excellences that inure to the good of 
all,” such as victories. This is ré y’ ev Evv@ removapévoy ed of P. 9, 
101. Jebb: ‘Those virtues move my zeal which serve the folk.” 
But the stress is laid directly on the avoidance of envy.—rérapat: 
“T am at full stretch” as it were, with his arms about the prize. 
Comp. P. 9,129: ds & av mpa&ros Oopay | dui For Watoeve mémdors. 
—55, Grat: The MSS, have ara, ara. The dat, makes no satis- 
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factory sense. dyvveoOa occurs only once more in P., and then 
in the common sense “to ward off” (I. 6 [7], 27). ‘The -evil 
workings of envy are warded off” ( pass.) makes a tolerable 
sense. This, of course, makes Péovepoi fem., for which we have 
analogy elsewhere. dra: would embrace both human and divine 
(Mezger). dra:, as a masc. nom. plur., “ mischief-makers,” “ work- 
ers of arn,” would account for Péovepoi. For the metre read 
drat i (Synizesis).—dxpov éhov: Comp, P. 9, 128: réAos dkpoy, and 
1. 1,51: xépdos byuorov.—d6. pédavos ... yeved: I have rewritten 
the passage after Bergk with no great confidence. “A fairer 
end in black death does he find (than the i8piorai), having be- 
queathed to his sweet race the favor of a good name, the highest 
of treasures.”——-58. xpatiotov: So Bergk for xparioray. 


"Er. 5.—59. &@ te: Sc. yapis. —*IpuedefSav: As P. is praising 
transmitted glory he does not forget the genealogy of Iolaos and 
of the Dioskuroi.—60. Siadéper: “Spreads [the fame] abroad.” 
—'‘Iékaov: Iolaos and Kastor are coupled, I. 1, 16. 30, as the 
SuppyArdrat xparirror. — 62. oé te, Favat TlodvSevnes: Cf.’P. 4, 89. 
Polydeukes was the son of Zeus, and when Kastor fell, Zeus said 
to Polydeukes (N. 10, 85): ei d€ xaovyynrov répt | papvara, way- 


‘ “ > , / id , , , ¢ , 
. toy € vocis aroddacac bat Ficor, | iusto pév Ke Trvéots yaias brévep- 
‘ “~ , + 2 
Bev ewyv, | jpicv & ovpavod ev xpvoéos Sdpaocw.—63. Tap’ Gpap : 


“ Day about,” “every other day.” —Oepdmvas: I. 1, 31: Tuvdapidas 
& ey “Axawis & iimedov Oepadmvas oikéwv os. N. 10,56: bad 
kevOect yaias €v yuddowwt Oepdmvas. On the left bank of the 
Eurotas, where the Menelaion commanded Sparta as the Janicu- 
lum Rome. ‘“ Nowhere does ancient Sparta come so vividly be- 
fore the traveller as on the high plateau of Therapne, with its 
far-reaching view ” (E. a chai 





HERAKLES STRINGING BOW. 
Coin of Thebes. 


PYTHIA XII. 


Mripas of Akragas, a famous aiAnrjs, master of the Athenian 
Lamprokles, who in his turn taught Sophokles and Damon, was 
victorious in avAnows twice, Pyth. 24 and 25, and likewise, accord- 
ing to the Scholia, at the Panathenaic games. We do not know 
positively for which of the two victories at Pytho this poem was 
composed; but if Pindar had been celebrating the second vic- 
tory, he would, according to his usual manner, have mentioned 
the first. If this is the first victory, the poem belongs to the 
‘same year with P. 6 (494 B.c.),in which Pindar celebrated the 
success of another Agrigentine, his friend Xenokrates, brother 
of Theron, and we have in P. 12 one of Pindar’s earliest odes. 

The contest in atA@éia (song with flute accompaniment) was 
abolished at the second Pythiad, and the game at which Midas 
won was the WA? avAnois. The antique aidds, like the old Eng- 
lish flute, was a kind of clarionet, with a metallic mouth-piece, 
and one or two tongues or reeds. Midas had the ill-luck to 
break the mouth-piece of his flute, but continued his playing, to 
the great delight of his audience, and succeeded in winning 
the prize. 





The poem is constructed on the usual Pindaric lines. It an- 
nounces the victory, tells of the origin of flute music, the inven- 
tion of the tune called cepaday modAGy vopos (7rohuKépados véopos), 
and returns to the victor with some not unfamiliar reflections on 
moil and toil linked with prosperity. 

According to Mezger, édedpe, v. 7, and edpev, v. 22, which mark 
beginning and end of the myth, show the tendency of the poem. 
The value of the victory consists in its having been gained in an 
art invented by Athena. 

Mezger notices a resemblance to O. 3 in the handling of the 
myth. In both poems the person of the victor is brought into 
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connection with the centre of the mythical narrative—the olive 
there, the woduxédados vopos here. 
The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. 


Srp. a.—1. $iddyhae: Not without allusion to the function 
of ’AyAaia, O. 14, 13.—KadAiora Bpotedv wodiwv: Cf. P. 9,75 (of 
Kyrene): cadXioray ridkw.—2. Pepoedpdvas Eos: The whole island 
was presented by Zeus to Persephone eis ra dvaxadumrnpia (the 
presents given to the bride when she first took off her veil).— 
bxGats ... koAdvav: The commanding position of this dyna wd- 
his, as P. calls it elsewhere, is emphasized by travellers, old and 
new. dydas: See P. 1, 64.—3. vates: Heroine and city are 
blended, after Pindaric fashion. See P. 9, 75.—Axpdyavros: The 
river.—Fféva — dvacoa.—4. oi eipeveta: The favor that he is to 
find in his reception, not the favor that he has already found.— 
5. orepdvopa: The song as well as the wreath. See P. 9, 4.— 
Miéq: For the dat., see P. 4,23. It is to Midas’s honor that the 
offering is to be received.—6. réxvq, Tav, xré.: Acc. to the com- 
mon tradition, Athena invented the flute, Olympos this special 
melody (6 woAvkédados vouos). P. modifies the tradition so as to 
give both to Athena. We cannot limit réyva to Midas’s art in 
this one melody, in spite of the coincidence of épedpe and dia- 
mréEaioa.—8. Srad¢Earo(a): “ Winding.” 


Srp. 8’. — 9. wapQeviows — mapbévev. The sisters of Medusa, 
Euryale and Stheno.—%wé 7’ amAdrous: The virgins are bowed in 
grief, which position is better brought out by izd, with the dat. 
On ind, with the second word, see O. 9, 94.—éofev: Acc. to an- 
other version, only Medusa had the snake locks,—10. AeBdpevov: 
After the analogy of xei (I. 7 [8], 58: Opqvor .. . yea), and Saxpva 
heiBew. The ovAsos Opyvos brought with it a shower of tears 
(doraxri \eiBav Sdxpvov, Soph.), hence the blending.—ovwv: Al- 
most equivalent to “amid.”—11. émére: “ What time.” Cf. P. 3, 


_91.—tplrov ... pépos: Medusa was one of three sisters. Cf. P. 4, 


65: Gydoov .. . pépos ’Apkecidas. — avvacev: “ Despatched.”—12. 
clvadig. re Zepipw toiot re: So Hermann. <civadia Yepipo Aaoior, 
the reading of the best MSS., makes. in S. short. roto. = adrois 
=epipios. If Aaoior is retained, it must be read as a dis- 
syllable. Seriphos was turned into a solid rock, and the in- 
habitants, who had maltreated Danaé, mother of Perseus, were 
petrified by the apparition of the Gorgon’s head.—13. Bépxoro : 
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The father of the three Graiai, as well as of the three Gor- 
gons.—pavpecev: “Blinded.” The Graiai had one eye in com- 
mon, of which Perseus robbed them in order to find his way 
to the abode of the Gorgons.—14. HloAvdéxra: Polydektes of 
Seriphos, enamoured of Danaé, made her his slave, and, pretend- 
ing to desire wedlock with Hippodameia, invited the princes of 
the realm to a banquet, in order to receive contributions towards 
the gSva. Perseus promised, as his contribution to this épavos, 
the head of Medusa. — 16. evmwapdov . . . Medoioas: Medusa is 
mortal, the others immortal. See the story in Ov. Met. 4, 792: 
clarissima forma | multorumque fuit spes invidiosa procorum. 
After she yielded to Poseidon, her hair was turned into serpents 
by Athena, of whose temple she was priestess, and with whom 
she vied in beauty. The transmutation of Medusa in plastic art 
from a monster to a beauty is well known. 


Srp. y'.—17. vids Aavdas: On the position, see O. 10 (11), 38. 


—amd xpvoot ... avropitov: The shower of gold in which Zeus 
descended to Danaé. I. 6 (7), 5: ypvo@ pecovixrioy vidorra 
.. tov hépratov Oedv.— 18. ptAov avdpa: Perseus was special 
liegeman of Athena.—19, tetye: The tentativeness of the inven- 
tor may be noted in the tense, as in the EMOIEI of the Greek 
artist, though in earlier times ETIOIHSE is more common (Ur- 
lichs). — wépdavov: Cf. O. 7,12: waypavoi 7 év Evrecw addov, 
and P. 8,17: mayddver iaydy tyevaiov. — 20. tov... ydov: On 
the long suspense, see O. 12, 5.—-Eipvddas: The eminence is due 
to the metrical form of the name.—kapmradipav yeviov: “ Quiver- 
ing jaws.”—21. xpipdOévra: Lit. “ brought nigh,” “ that assailed 
her ears.” —otv @éreot: “With the help of instruments” in- 
stead of the simple instrumental évr. Of. P. 4, 39.—22. av8pdor 
®varois €xewv: This would seem to imply that she does not mean 
to use the flute herself. Still the story that Athena threw away 
the flute after she invented it, because it disfigured her face, is 
doubtless an Athenian invention aimed at the Boeotians.—éxew: 
Epexegetic infinitive. — 23. xepaddv woAAGy vépov: Fanciful ex- 
planation of the “ winding bout,” or “ many-headed ” tune.—24. 
Aaocadwv: The aidAds called to games as well as battles. 


Srp. &'.—25. 0dpa — dua (Bergk). See 0.7, 12.—Sovdxov: For 
which Boeotia was famous.—26. wapa KadAtydép@ ... woke: The 
dat. is more poetical than the acc. See O.1,20.-—Xapiray: The 
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city of the Charites is Orchomenos. See O, 14, 3: & Aurapas 
doidiyuor Baciieva | Xapetes ‘Opxouevod. — 27. KagiotSos: The 
nymph Kopais.—merol xopevtav paprupes: The aidds is the time- 
keeper, and so the witness of the dances,—28. Gvev kapdérov: Al- 
lusion to the mishap of Midas, though the story may have been 
imported.—29. vw =xdparov.—31. 6 =ds.—tw(a): Sc. cé. Some 
read riv=ooi, dependent on dacer.—daedmrig Barov: “Smiting 
with unexpectedness.” “With unexpected stroke.” deAmria is 
a Bédos. Less likely is deAnria as semi-personification as II. 7, 
187: xvvén Bare, where the helmet catches the lot.—32. guaakw 
yvopas: Comp. O. 10 (11), 95: vedraros rd wadw.—Td pev Sdce, 
xré.: While it will give part, will part postpone. A note of un- 
satisfied longing on the part of Midas, 





TETHRIPPON. 
Coin of Syracuse. 
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aBpdéraros éduce, P. 11,34.—dBpdra- 
Tos étl og hee P. 8, 89. 

aya—ay av, P. 2, 82. 

éyaboi,.“ optimates,” P. 2, 81; 3,71; 


; 10,71. 
’"Ayaueuvovia Wux4, P. 11, 20. 
dydvopr piobo, P.3, 55. 


a&yavev Aiod.dav, P. 4, 72. 
ayyshias, 0.3, 28.— AyysXias, 0.8, 
82 


éyyéhAwyv, O.7, 21; P. 1,32; 9, 2. 
ayeveiwy svdrabeis, O. 9, 95. 
ayétpwxov dixav, P. 1, 50.—ayepwyxou 
vixas, O. 10 (11), 87. 
éynua=nyeuov eine, P. 4, 248, 
a@yxetat (avaxert ac), O. 11 (10), 8. 
ayxu\drofor Mijdecot, P. 1, 78. 
ayxidw xpati, P.1, 8. 
a@yxupa—ayxvpav kpnuvavtwr, P. 4, 
24.—d@yxvpav Epecov, P. 10, 51.— 
éu’ a&yxupa, O. 6, 101.—Kxpénacav 
ayxupas, P. 4, 192. 
ayxov—ir’ &yxavos, O. 2, 91. 
*AyAdaia, O. 14, 13. — vxadpdpov 
yAatav, O. 13, 14. 
ayXaobpdvors Moicats, O. 13, 96. 
a&yAadxovpov Képiboy, O. 13, 5. 
ayXads, O. 14, 7. 
"Ay aotpiawayv, formation, O. 1, 40. 
ayvav kpiow, O.3,21.—ayvdv ’ Aod- 
Awva, P. 9, 69.—ayvov Gedy, O, 7, 
60.—dyvav Xapitwv, O. 14, 8.— 
Kkoupat ayvai, P.4, 103.—dyvora- 
va wayai, P. 1, 21. 
adyvworov Wevdiwr, O. 6, 67. 
essai ily A ayporepov, P. 3, 4. 
—apbivov aypotépav, P. 9, 6.— 
pépiyuvav ayporépay, O. 2, 60. 
ayuaris Seutha, ii, 1. 
dyxtotov éraova, P, 9,70. 
ayw—ayes Epynpuooivav, P. 6, 20.— 
tovTov aye, P. 6,47.—a@yee with- 
2 





out an object, P. 2, 17.—r av ’Emiua-~ 
Ogos &ywv, P. 5, 27.—aywy ayovra, 
P. 10, 66. 

ayava, “ place,” not “ contest,” O. 10 
(11), 26.—éyava=adyopay, P. 10, 
30.—aywva dauaccas, P. 8, 79.— 
aywvos, “ regret place,” P. 9, 
124,—dywvos t&w, P.1,44.—ayou 
Kippas, P. 11, 12. 

adeiv=adeiv, O. 3, 1.—dddvTa=dddv- 
va, O.7,17; P. 2, 96.—dddvtt vow, 
P. 6. 51. 

ad.vov ddxos, P. 2, 53. 

adiywooos Boa, O. 13, 100. 

advvara, P. 2, 81 

aé, P. 9, 95. 

aéO\wv ayawy, P. 5, 53. 

azidero, 0. 10 (11), 84. 

aehrrria Badwv, P. 12, 31. 

det os, déTwua, note on O. 13, 21. 

aFarap, P. 2, 28; 3, 24. 

a0pnoor, P. 2, 70. 

abuppa ’Atwo\N@nor, P. 5, 23. 

aiavys Kdpos, P. 1, 83.—aiavis Kir 
tpov, P. 4, 23 

Aiviva, accent, O. 7, 86. 

aiyha woéap, O. 13, 36,—ééXwv ai- 
yAapv, P. 3, 73. 

aiyXaevta Kécopoyv, P. 2, 10. 

diday AaxovTes, P. 5, 96. 

aideoOivres &\xav, P. 4, 173. 

Aidws, O. 7, 44.—aidw dido, O. 13, 
115.—aidw cariwWar, P. 4, 146. 

alerov rid wigs; . 2, 50.—ypucéwv 
aintwv, P.4, 

ai€jp, fem., O. 1,63 13, 88. 

aiuaxoupias, O. 1, 90. 

aivnoev yapop, P. 3, 13. 

aivigaro, P. 8, 40. 

aimby Qavarov, O. 10 (11), 46. 

aipéw — éXeiv, “ drained,” O. 9, 57.— 
éXev, zeugma, O.1,88.—éyKtpon Kai 


— 
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#An, P. 1, 100.—édwyv, plastic, O. 7, 
1, 


aipw—apiouat, P. 1, 75. 

aica—aicas, P. 3, 60.—Ards aica, O. 
9,45.—Kar’ aloav, P.4, 107; 10, 26. 

alcwov eda Ee, 3 4, 23. 

atrecebre, Pe 

aixna= tae 0. 1,19, 

atyaenial . 11 (10), 19; P. 4, 6. 

aiwv, fem. P. 4,186; 5, 7. 

dxanavrémobos Bpovras, O. 4, 1.— 
a. amivas, O. 5, 3 .—éxapavrows- 
dwv irtwyv, O. 3, 3. 

aKaumr ous BovXais, P. 4, 72. 

a&KaTov sivaXiav, gc 40. 

dKetpeKoug Poi Bw, P. 3, 14, 

axionata, P. 5, 64. 

dxnparots dviats, P. 5, 32. 

axivéuvov Feros, | P. 2, ‘66. 

aéxpua—an’ axpav, 0. 1, 48.—axua, 
O. 2, 69. 

dkwovt aevoei, P. 1, 86. 

axod aotawv, P.1, 84.—éxod te a 
P. 9, 84 —éxody kAvew, P.1,9 

dxévas dase ra O. 6, 82. 

axovoate, P. 6,1 

"Axpayas, fem. AS 3,2; P. 6,6. 

a&xpavta, O. 2, "96. —dxpévrows é\rri- 
ow, P. 3, 23, 

axpdbwa, 0. 2,4; 10 (11), 63. 

d&xpov shop, P. At: -— akpa ody 
eotrépa, P. 11, 10. — éxpav “Babul 
dwy, P. 5,7. 

&xpwtriptov "Adudos, O. 9, 8. 


axtav evudpov, P. 1,79. - 


axtiva Goay, P. il, 48,—axrTivos dd- | 


Bou, P. 4, 255. 

"ANGBera Ards (6vyarnp), O. 10 (11), 
5.—déorow' adabeias, O. 8, 2.—ev 
ahabeia meroica, O. 7, 69.—ad4- 
Gevav EriiTupov, O. 10 (11), 60. 

adabéow Adyors, O. 6, 89. 

ai\adaros—o abaya és P.1, 72. 

é\ara with gen., O. 1, 5 

aéxtwp, O. 12, 14, 

@deEmPpsrous, P. 5, 91. 

aXiBarov TETpQY, 0. 6, 64. 

adXtepKéa aay O. 8, 25. —dXuepxées 
6x8ar, P. 1, 18. 

addiovo yépovtos, P. 9, 102. 

éMexouat—dhoxbre, P. 3, 57. 

a\xa—a)xas atreipavtou, ’P. 9, 38.— 
axa tTpéper, O. 1, 112. 

é\Xé with imper., O. 4. 17 ; 2,13; 4,6; 
6, 22; 7, 87; 8,9; 9,5; "10 (11), 4. 

d&dRd yap, O. : 5b; P. 4, 32. 





INDEX. 


ahodatwav yuvaixwv, P. 4, 50.—dé)- 
Aodatrais fete: P. 4, 2 

a@\X\os—GdXa, adv., P. 2 85.—dAXors 
=4d)Xortpiors, P. 4, 268. 

dots KpaTepots, Ps 4, 71. 

addoos ayvov, 0. 5, 10.—é. Alaxidav, 
0. 13, 109.—4. eddevdpov, O. 8, 9.— 
* iWsiyurov, O. 5, 13. —ahoet, 0. 3, 

ava dua, O. 3, 21; P. 3, 36. 

auaiaKketov aévrov, . 1, 14.—4. 
cw Opov, P. 4, 208. —péver dmatma- 
KétTw, P. 3, 33. 

duakités—xar’ dua LrOv, P, 4, 247. 

maxon, O. 18, 18.—é. xiova, O. 2,90. 
—d. Kakov, P. 2, 76. 

auBordas, P. 1, 4. 

duziBo—auevrpen, P. 5, 38.—dueiBe- 
tat, P.6, 54, — $05v0y cumierarer 
P.7, 15 —épeipOn, P 102. 

éueDduxos otpatos, P. 6, 49, —dpeide- 
xov KéTop, P. vr 8. 

apueupet io, O. 6, 46 

ducbcacba=duehpaobat, P. 1, 45. 

auevoitopov Tpiodoy, P. 11, 38. 

apvacec=dvapvace, P, 4, 54, 

apuotBais, P. 2, 24, 

audv=metepov, P. 3, 41.—dpois, P. 
4, 27. 

autradov, O. 7, 61. 

dumaxav, O. 8, 67. 

autrvoay, O. 8, 7. —tunvody toracav, 
P. 4, 199. 

api with acce., O. 1, 17, 97; 9,33; 10 
(11), 85; with dat., O. 7, 80; 8,42; 
by virtue of, P. 1, 12; 6,42; 8, si 
by reason of, P. 1, 80 : Eh, "B43 =r 
with gen., O. 13, 52: - 2, 62; of the 
stake, O. 5, 15; 8, 86; 9, 97; within, 
O. 13, 37; with gen., 0. sm 35. 

auiBédrerat, O. 1, 8. 

aupiladd\accov sre O. 7, 33. 

aupimedov 6x8or, P. 9, 59. 

AGT EE oe O. 10 (11), 


Peper Lia O. 6, 32. 

dupis=aupi, ry 4, 253. 

"Augitpuwmddas, O. 3, 14. 

aupirepos—ausédrepov, O. 6,17; P. 
4,79.—duorépors, “good and bad,” 
P. 1, 88. 

év with ind. aor., O. 9, 32; opt. pr., O. 
2, 18,110; pf. =p ha 0. 13, 46; aor., 
O. 2, 20; 7,42; 8, 62; 13, 103 ; P.9, 
130; subj. pr., P. 3, 106 ; 5, 65; aor., 
0. 6, 67; P. 1, 100; 4, 76. 
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ava, “up,” O. 18, 114. 
dva—av trois, 0. 1,41; 8, 51; 10 
(11), 76.—dva 8” tyurovors, P, 4, 94, 
ra TKaT TY, P. 1, 6.—av’ "PAAG- 
da, P. 2, 60.—au adh, P. 11, 52. 
dvaytiobat, O. 9, 86. 
avayKa mrarpsesy, O. 3, 28. 
oi" Sa O. 10 (11), 1. 
w—dvayn, P. 5, 3. 
aoadxouaereatsear ayyesriay, P. 
2, 41. —dvadeEduevor, P. B78. 
dvadiicavres xouas, P. 10, 40, 
avaidéa popov, O. 10 (11), 115. 
Sot O. 13, 36.—@yxerrat, O. 11 
10), 8 
> te re ees ? 27. 
agipopmyyes, 
ee ae dour rt 10 gis 104. 
dvacowv=avat, P 
avacowy Bwpds, 0. ib, 107. 
> Snir tna P. 8, 29.—avE- 
KE 
évar pt. w—avédpapov vuvw, O. 8, 54. 
avapaivw — avidave Kupdvay, P - 9; 
79. 


avopravtt, P.5, 40. 

avieitre, P.1, 32; 10,9. 

dvepoev, P. 1, 92. 

dveuonapayan, ¥. 9,6. 
avev Gov, O. 9, 111. sell Xapitwy= 
dxapw, P, 2, 42, 

avixet, P. 2, 89, 

avip=av0pwros, P. 2, 29 (cf. dvdpi, 
0. 1,35; dvépwr, O. L, 66; dvdpéat, 
P.2 43). —éptpl pido, Pe 4, 1.—rrap’ 
évopéct, “land,” O. 6, 1 

aviats éxnpéro.s, P. 5, 30.” 

dvixa, O. 7. 35; 9, 33 5 P. 1,48; 4, 24, 

advopéas 0 iworrépois, P. 8, 91. 

avriaverpa, O. 12, 16. 

dyribtica=dvaribcioa, O. 3, 30. 

avtitosi, O. 13,34, 

avtios—ayriov, “adverse,” 0. 8, 41.— 
avtia mpdee, P. 8, 52. 

aytitaXoy, O. 8,71. 

avtitroua, P. 4,221. 

relat acm P. 9,54 : " 
vtipreyw — adpov avtépArcke 
0. 3, 20. plarp prec, 


dyrhet, P, 3, 62. 

avtXov éXeiv, O. 9, 57. 

dvTopevos, P. 2, 71, 

dvbw—dvvccev, P. 12, 11.—dviera, 
P. 2, 49. 

avw—averar, O. 8,8; 14, 6. 

amrdapov Biov, O. 1,59. 
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arauBriver, is 1, 82. 

dtrav 0° ebpovtos épyov, O. 13, 17. 

améopot éxbpwy, P. 8, 86. 

aweipavtou a\xas, P.9, 38. 

amepatw Bateia, O. 6, 54. 

amiOnoe, P. 4, 36. 

ano yibooas, O. 6, 13.—a. patpéds, 
- 14:— 4. xetpds, O. 7, 1.— a. 

xprotos, O. 13, 76. 

atrodwow Moicacor, P. 4, 67. 

sgt a living acc., P. 2,14; O.7, 
6 


atrotxdpevov, P, 3, 3.—dtrovyopévwv, 
. 1, 93. 
*Arroh\Awmov &bupua, P.5,23.— Amod- 
Awvia vara, P.6,9,— * AoroXeoviars 
mwourais, P. 5, 90. 
avotréutwv, O. 8, 50. 
atropa, O. 1, 52. 
atvroctracbeioa, P.9, 36. 
aro iOnus — arreOjxato, O. 8, 68.— 
atrobicbat, O. 10 (11), 4 Py 
avotpéTw yveua, P. 8,9 
amophav aca,’ 3,4 
anT Oper a my ae P. 10, 28. 
aTTwTL, | O. 9,9 
arvpots ispots, 6. 7, 48. 
avriw—arie, P, 10, 4.—éavev, O. 1, 
72. 
dpydevTa Tavpov, O. 13, 69. 
dpyucepatvou Ads, O. 8, 3. 
apywoevtt pacta, P, 4, 8. 
dpyuporsla, P. 9, 10. 
"Apeos TéuEvos, P. 2, 2, 
dpeta “generosity,” P.1,94.—aperai, 
5 achievements,” eh 82. —dperais, 
.Oryoica, P. 8, 22. —édperaiot pepa- 
tas, O. 1, 89, — dperav = apetas 
Kéos, 0. 7, 89; 8,6. 
dpijov yévos, O. f 46. 
dpicbapparoy yépas, P. 5, 30. 
adpistoyovw watpi, P. 11, "8. 
api<nros doriip, O. 2, 61. 
dpa Ne ae P.6, 32. —d. TIepi- 
yoke P. 10, 65, 
dpuatndéras codes, P.5, 115. 
apueva mpaEats, O. 8, 73. 
appolw—appuo wn, P, 9, 127.—dppec- 
sere, P. 9, 14. —dpyotovra, P. 4, 
12 


dppovia—Kata tly appoviav, P. 8, 
68. 


apovpa—apotpas aprragas, P. 4, 34. 

—dpovpav ’"Adpodiras, P. G, 2. 

apwakiav ddow, P.8,65.—a. povri- 
da, P. 10, 62, 
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aptiemns, O. 6, 61. 

dpye—ayXatae apx4, P. 1, 2.—téXos 
apxa te, P. 10, 10.—év rade Atds 
apXe, | 0. 2, 64. 

dpxeduxay, P. 4,110. 

dpxos olwywv, P. 1.7. 

&pxw—ap opmévou Epyou, O.6, 3. 

as=tws, O. 10 a 1), 56. 

doxi—baiov’ tee P. 3, 109.— 
aoKeitar Oéuts, | O. 8, 2 

dords— d&uepov dorois, | “0. 13, 2.— 
Tpais aorois, P. 3, 71. — dédtov 
dorov, P. 2, 82. —ddbsven aorwn, 
O. 6, 7. —dotwv dxoa, P. 1, 84. 

dorpapin xiova, O. 2, 90. 

aoTpov paevvov, O. i, 6. 

dopadis=éeracros, P. 3, 86. 

aa yxoXos, P. 8, 29. 

a&ra—eis dyeTov &ras, O. 10 (11), 42. 

atrapBaxtovo, P. 4, 84. 

adrapBei ppevi, P. 5, 51.—d. xepada, 
P. 9, 34. 

& Te, O. 2, 39. 

aréxuapTa, P. 10, 63. 

adredijs pavTetpaow, P. 5, 62. 

P. 2, 77. 

are , 32. 

*Arpixeia, 0. 10 (11), 15. 

drpexis, O. 3, 12.— dtpexet capo, P. 


8,7 
ériorras, P.1, 138.—drvfopeva, O. 8, 


aiyd—sEeieus 6 oe deXiov, 0.3, 24. 

RES Yes, 101. 

avi, O.8, 3 

By ah ee Body, O. 3, 8.— addr. 
kavayai, P. 10, 39. 

abEwv, . 8, 38. 

avTouaTw Kehaden, P. 4, 60. 

avTos—avTov, not avrov, P. 2, 34.— 
aira, not avTa, O. 13, 53.—avrais, 
not abrais, P. ‘9, 67. 

abtopirwy, P. 3, 47. 

‘Agatoroto kpouvobs, P,1,25.—céXas 
AGBpov ‘Adaicrou, P. 3, 40. 

apavtov Bpéue, P. 11, 30. 

apbdvnrtos, “ above envy,’ *O. 11 (10), 
y it active, O. 13, 25. 

dpixvionar—acpixovto, with dat., O. 
9, 72. —apixrat dopuous, P. 5, 29. 

dpiornut When O. L, 52.— 
apiorayvtat, P. 4, 145. 

Adpoditas &povpay, P.6,1.—A. xa- 
Tov, P. 5, 24. aha P, 2, 17.— 
moots, P. 4, 87. 

awos, P. 10, "68. —awrtov, O. 3,4; P. 
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4,131; 0.5, 1.—d. yerpwv, O. 8, 75. 


—arspaveny awTot, O. 9, 21. 


Babvfwvov Anjédas, O. 3, 35. age 
votow Xapitecot, P. 9,2 

Babuxodrov Tas, P.9, 108. —Pabundr- 
wy Movcay, | ee | 

BabvrAcinwy ayov, P. 10, 15. 

Baburodénoy, P. 2, 1. 

Babis—Babdy KNapov, “rich,” ra 13, 
sy .—Babciav mraxa, “ far 

1,2 

BédXrw orepdvorn, P. 8, 57 aoa 
Badd wv, P.8, 77. —Kepahas Badeiv, 
O. 1, 58. —Padrare Kpyrida, P. 4, 
138. — Beret? aXuxiav, P.1, 74. 

Bapatt év were P. 8, 43. 

Bavev=Byva, P. 4, 39.” 

Bapvoray, P. 6, 24. 

Bapis—Bapsta civ 1éaba, P. 3, ‘ov 

Bacrreds, with gen. of place, P. 
—Baothéa oiwvwyv, O. 13, 21. 

Baous, P. 1, 2. 

Baoraters, O. 12, 19. 

BéXos tpéper, O. 1, 112. 

Biav DIE , 1 88. 

Biaras “Apns, P. “ 

Biov Kopvacé ev, p. 8, 75. Stes Wwe- 
Tpwpévov, P. 6, 27. 

Biorov, O. 2, 32. 

Br\arTwv Adbyov, P. 9, 102. 

Boal \upav, P.10,39 .— Body Iluepidwy, 
P. 1, 13. 

Boaoats, O. 8, 4 

Bon\ara 2ilvndBe, O. 18, 19. 

Bowtiav bv, O. 6, 90. 

BovOucias, O. 5, 6. 

BovXai mpexBirepat, P. 2, 65. 

Bovrapdpor dyopai, O. 12, 5. 

BovXouat, note on, P, 1, 40. 

Bovs, of a woman, P. 4, "142, 

Bpéuet &spavron, Pp. 11, 30. 

Bpéxw—PeBpey xévos, 0. 6, 55. 

Bor\gxa éamovar, P. 4, 37. 


Taias Quyarnp, P. 9,19. 

yaeuBpoi, “suitors,” P. 9, 126. 

yapmov meat, P. 4, 222. 

yapvev, O. 1, 3.—yapvor, P. 4, 94. 

yaorrp—rodtas yaoTpos, P. 4, 99. 

yaotpiuapyov, O. 1,52 

yeyaxew, O. 6, 49. 

yeywvetv, O. 3,9; P. 9, 3.—yeywun- 
Téov, 


yeXavet Buus, P, 4, 181.—y. xapdig, 
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t O. 18,104; P.1, 17; 7, 16. 
we OXto. Sainus, O: 13, 105.—Zeds o 
Yy P. 4, 167.—Znvi yevebrXiw, O. 8, 


yévos dptivov, O. 2,46, 
yepaipwy, 0.3, 2; P.1,70.—éyépatpen, 
0.5, 5 


* , . 
yépas, O.8, 11. 
yepacpépov, P. 2, 43. 
yeverar adtOdwyv, P. 10, 7. 
Aes “approves himself,’ P. 10, 


ywookw—tyvw, 0.7, 83.—yvecouat, 
O. 13, 3. 

yAavxol dpaxovrtes, O. 8, 37. 

yAauxoxpoa, O. 3, 13. 

yAavxal — yAavxkora ody, P. 4, 
249.—yavxwres dpdxovtes, O. 6, 


45. 

yAukds kpatip, O. 6, 91.—obyKorrov 
P.9, 25.—yAuKeta ppv, P. 

, 52.—yAuxéa, O. 14, 6.—yAvcuta- 

tats ppovricw, O. 1, 19. 

yAwooa tromaivew 0éXe, O. 11 (10), 
9.— xarxeve yAwooar, P. 1, 86.— 
am ywooas, O. 6, 13. 

yvepa adrotpéTw, P. 8, 94.—yvepav 
amiwy, P. 3, 28. 

yviots, O. 8, 68. 

yupvov orad.or, P. 11, 49. 

datmonov roda, 0.6, 8.—BwraKxa da- 
poviar, P. 4, 37. 

daiuwv vyevéOX\uos, O. 18, 105.—6. Ere- 
pos, P.3,34.—xara daiuov’ dvdpes, 

0.9, 30. 

daippwr, P. 9, 91. 

ddxvw—bedaypévot, P. 8, 87. 

édxos=dnypa, P. 2, 53. 

Aapaiw rarpi, O. 13, 69. 

Ripakiins katadaparifo), P. 5, 

21. 


Aapéavis — Aapéavida Képay, P. 11, 
19. 
dé, apodotic, O. 2, 62; 7, 5. 


. 6é after voc., see Vocative 


éeixvupi—etEae teed O. 9, 80. 

Agwopévete trai, P. 2, 18. 

deivos=divos, “ dance.”—éeivwy Tép- 
Was, P. 9, 21. : 

detpav, O. 3, 27. 

detpas—Kopivbov dapada, O. 8, 52. 

déxouat with dat., O. 13, 29; P. 4, 23; 
8,5; 12,5. 

deEvo-yuiov, O. 9, 119. 

dépxouar—édédopxe, O. 1, 94.—dépKe- 
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vat, “regards with favor,” P, 3, 85. 
—dpaxeia’ aoparés, P. 2, 20. 

deorrocivatow Kiovecow, P, 4, 267. 

detrata, O. 1, 50. 

dsvTépa poipa, P. 1, 99. 

duad— du’ dutror, P. 9, 133. 

dudretpa, O. 4, 18. 

dvatriéxer, P, 2, 82.—Opijvov drawhé- 
Eaoa, P. 12, 8. 

dracwrdoouat, O. 13, 91. 

dravrodpopay, P. 10, 9. 

dtapaivw—édiepawe, P. 3, 44. 

dvapépet, “ spreads abroad,” P. 11, 60. 

dvdvua xepi, P. 2,9. 

didwpr— didor= didov, O. 1,85; 6,104; 
7,89; 13, 115.—éid0t Wao, P. 4, 
265.—édidov, P. 9, 127.—aropoaivew 
dduev, O. 6, 33. 

dvbupduBw Bondr\ara, O. 13, 19. 

Aixa, O. 18, 7.—Aixas Ovyarnp, P. 8, 


1, 

dixa—év dixa, O.2,18.—dixav, “wise,” 
with art., P. 1, 50. 

duxaro7rodus, P. 8, 22. 

didcdoTos aiyXa, P. 8, 96. 

dtxdBouXor, O. 8, 86. 

dtxopnuis, O. 3, 19. 

Sidvay do.dav, P. 9, 112. 

diwEimmov Kupavas, P.9, 4, 

Sodixripetpov Atyway, O. 8, 20. 

dovw — dovéovtat, P. 10, 39. — dovn- 
Ozioa pprv, P. 6, 36. 

d6€a—év ddEa Vépevos, O.10 (11), 69, 
—dd£Eav, “belief,” P.1,36. | 

ddptrov vow, O, 10 (11), 52. 

Opéret, P. 6, 48.—dpérwy, O. 1, 13.— 
dparav, P. 4, 130. 

dpocos—dpdcw padOaxa, P. 5, 99.— 
dpdow durédou, O. 7, 2 

dvomanés, O. 8, 25. 

dvoppovay, O. 2, 57. 

duwdexadpopwr, O. 2, 55. 

Awptsts—Awptei Law, O. 8, 30.—Aw- 
ay kouw, P. 8, 20.—Awpreis, P. 1, 
eb 


Atspios—Awptav poppeyya, O.1, 17. 
78 


dwpw—tdwpnoar, O. 6, 78. 


éyyvaooua, O. 11 (10), 16. 

rea i dd=av, P.9, 112. 

éyxupoas, P. 4, 282.—ds dv éyxipon 
cai Ey, P.1, 100. 

tyxmpiov TeOuov, O. 13, 29. 

éyxetBpopw Kdpa, O. 7, 43. 

ey XetKepauvov Znva, P.4, 194.—Znvds 
eyxetkepavvou, O. 13, 77, 
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éyxwpiav hinvar, 0.5, 11.—éyyxewpior 
Baowges, O. 9, 

20édw, P.3, 77; “I ‘am wont,” O. 13, 
9; “Iam fain,” P. 9, 1.—20eA Hore, 
0.7, et P.1, 40. 

ei, interr., O. 8, 4 

eikds, construction of, Pek, 35. 

eiui—omission of tori, eioi, Ov 1,13 
of éopév, P. 8, 95. —évti, 0. 2, 92. 

elud\ros—elvddcov tovov, P. 2, 79.— 
sivadiav axatov, P. 11, 40. 

stare, “ said,” with inf., O.7, 62. 

eimep, P.1, 90. 

Eipnva, O. ‘13,7 

eis—tv Tap’ ‘todév, P. 3, 81; deriw 
dud’ evi, O. 13, 37. 

éxaXos, O. 9, 62. 

éxas éwv, P. 2, 54. 

éExdiddonnoev coon, P. 4, 217. 

éxdda0at rpos HBav, P. 4, 295. 

éxvevoat, O. 13, 114. 

EKT PETS ‘Oduumids, P. 7, 10. 

éxTavucay, P, 4, 242. 

ExTOS EXEL a50a, P. 4, 289. 

éxtpare)ov (vy. 1; P. 4, 105. 

éhaias xpucéas, O -1l (10), 13. 

é\ ao.r7rov ZOvos, P. 5, 85. 

éLarnp, O. 4, 1. 

éX\apov OiAsray, O. 3, 29. 

éevxos, O. 4, 18. 

éieAiComéva popueyé, P.1, 4. 

éXeAiyBovos THOR ROE TY: P. 4. 

éevOepiou Znvos, O. 12, 1 

éhevOépw oth, P.8, 98. 

éXixwTridos ’Agpodiras, P. 6, 1. 

éiooduevat *“Qpat, O. 4, 2. 

‘EdAavodixas, 0. 3, 12. 

éhrridas Taxeias, P. 1, 83. — éArris, 
“ pleasure,” P. 2, 49. 

eXrromat, with aor. for fut., P. 1, 43. 

zoas, O. 10 (11), 47. 

éupéBarey, P. 10, 12. 

tuBorw, O. 7, 19. 

Eumadw, O. 12, dd; P. 12, 82. 

éutras; P. 4, 6. 

zutreves=étvetreces, P. 8, 81. 

éumohay Poinccay, P. 2, 67. 

EuTrupots, 0. 8, 3. 

éucpodtov aiua, P. 2,32. 

év with acc., P. -# il. 86; 5, 38. —éy 
avtThw oubels, P. 8, 12. —ty povais 
Oaxe, P. 11, 37. —éiv Goda amvew, is 
5, 103. —év a (TETpao ia) Kpatéwy, 
P. 2, 5.—év addois, O. ‘% 9.—2v dixa, 
P. 5, 14.—év xabap@, O. 10 (11), 50. 
—ty xepoi, P. 2,8. 
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ev, adv., O. 7, 5. 

eva @vtos ‘Eouds, P. 2, 10. 

évahiav Bapev, 4, 39. 

iro ars otpatapxoyv, P. 6, 30. 

evdereev, O. 7, 58, 

évdiKov, P. 5, 103. 

évdobev, Ee 2, 74. 

évdouaxas ddéwrenp, O. 12, 14. 

évéxXeTau, PS 

évirrrwv, P. 4, 201. 

evvete, O. K 47, 

Evvouot, O. 7, 84.—Evvopop, P.9, 62. 

’Evvocida, P. 4, 33. 

évotALa émaitev, O. 13, 86. 

ivoxiumrw—ivéonnyer, P.3, 58. 

évtéwy obévos, P.5,34.—éevrecw dvdy~ 
kas, P. 4, 235.—iaareiots év évtec- 
ow, O. 13, 20. 

évri, O. 2, 92. 

évtpamedov, P. 4, 105, 

evtue, O. 3, 28; P. 4, 181, 

é£, “above,” Pe 6, 25. 

eeaye, P. 3,5 

éEalperov ae P. 2, 30, 

eEavien, P. 4, 99. 

iEavioravrat, P. 4, 49. 


Liguareers, “are " misleading,” 0. 1, 
eEépi®uov, O. 10 (11), 28 


Naies Bebe P, 4, 275, 

zouxota, P. 1, 34. 

edhe, P.4, 233, 

ids—éa=ogertpa, P. 2, 91. 

irrayelpass, P, 9, 58. 

érrakooite, O. 14, 15. 

érvraAmvos, P. 8, 84, 

éraXTo, O. 13, 72. 

érravTé\hwy xpovos, O. 8, 28. 

ewetui—eweoTW, with gen., P. 8, 97. 

éwétav toNdduron, P. 5, 4. 

érevEacba, 3, 77. 

éaré wy oTixes, P: 4, 57. 

éqri-, in composition, P. 5, 124. 

émi, ‘with dat., P. 1, 36; ; “crowning,” 
0. 2, 12; “hea on,” 8, 84; “over 
and above,” -11 (10), 13. — én 
Gavarw, P. 4, 186. 

éariBaiver, O. 7, "45. 

émiBdav, P. 4, 140. 

émriBploats, P, 3, 106. 
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érvyouvid.ov, P. 3 67. 
tmibiEe xetpos, P. 6, 19. 
imixaiporaros, P. 4, 

érixovpov oddov, O. 1, 110. 

tarixpudor oiuov, O. 8, 69. 

émixipoas dorwv, O. 6, a METATPO- 
micas éyKipoacen, P. i0, 2 


ee tordéNacuat, 0. 10 (11), 


"Ba yadios Guyarépa, P. 5, 27. 
émimlyvupi—erriwute, P. 2, 32, 

er. opov arparor, P, 11, 7. 
émimpéirrer, P. 8, 44. 

émiptyet, P. 11, 45,—imipréiywr, O. 


ierolyovrat, O. 3, 40.—éarotxopévous, 

. 2, 24. 

troua—tororro, O.9, 89.—érevar= 
étrdevov et 0. 13, 47. 

éwowrevet, 0.7,1 

émTaxtiTou opuayyes, P. 2, 70. 

érwvuulav xdpw, O. 10 (11), 86.— 
émwvuplay wow, P. ‘ 


tpa —. Ee yp —tpaipav, 
tpavos—ipavor, 0.1, 38; P.5, 77; 12, 


eee, O. 14, 16. 
ov=vixny, 9, 91.—épya, O. 13, 


Epdwy, O. 1, 64. 

épeldw — fipaide, O. 9, 33. — Epevoov 
xGovi, P 
eon esha 2,7. 
emrov, P. 4, 24 LO, 
epov pédav évecov, O, 1, 68, 

épéw, present (7), P. 1, 77. 

Eprjpas albépos, 0. 1, 6. 

zpnuouy with two ace., P. 3, 97. 

‘epee xGoves,P.6, Bits. 2 nie 


¥orot, 0. 13, 105. 
Zpxonai—dOe with dat., O. 1, 44.— 
eg + ied P. 5, 52.—épyouevov, 


Barone (w. (v.1.), O. 14, 4. 

eov, O 

eddoe? eon. P. 5, 116.—imweav 
écddwy, P. 6, 50. 

éorépas, O. 3, 20; P. 4, 40. 

Eori==dvTws ¢ tort, O. re 35. 

éotiav udxaipav, O.1, i; P. 5 11. 

éoxatiay, O. 3, 43. 

itepos, “ hostile,” P. 3, 34. 

br wov addbeav, 0.10 (11), 60. 

étoipuos aivos, O. 6, 12.—é. Oncaupéds, 
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P. 6, 7.—éroipov yduov, O. 1, 69.— 
é. mdpsdpov, O. 2, 84. 

evavdpov xwpay, P. ef 40. 

evavOéa ordXop, P.2, "62. 

evavopiacot, O. 5, 20. 

evaxea Uuvov, P. 2, 14, 

evdeieXov Kponov, O. 1, 111.—evdele- 
Aov xPdva "Twrxov, P, 4, 76. 

evdiav, O. 1, 98; , 

evdtavov pdpuaxor, 0. 9, 104. 

evOpdvors Kaducco xovpais, O.2. 24.— 
eb. “Oparor, P. 9, 65. 

ev0byAwacos, P. 2, 86. 

evOuve re O. 13, 28.—<iOvve dixas, 
P. 4,15 8,—200bvor 6APov, P. 1, 46. 

ev0is—ed0dv tovov, O. 10 (11), 70.— 
e00cia TéAua, O, 18, 12. 

evOdTopmov ddopv, P. 5, 90 

eblmmou Kupavas, P. 4, 2. 

eival, P. 2, 27.—ev. wapdtporot, P. 2, 
35.—ebvais yAuKepais, P. 9, 13. 

evpioxw—evpetv for eipéobat, P. 2,64, 
—etipovra, O. 7, 89.— eipicxovTo, 
Pt; 48 —-sitotes P. 3, sree : 

evpuBia, P. 4, 175.—sdpuBiav, O. 6, 58. 

ns m\ouros, P 5, 1. 

ebpupapetpas, P..9;2 

evorepaver, * eitltncend a oy 2, 58. 

evtpameXor (v.1.), P. 4, 105 —evTpa- 
médous xipdeoct, P, 1, 92. 

Evrpiaway, 0. 1, 73. 

eivdpov dxr dy, P 1, 79. 

evxouat, * pray,’ "0, 3, 2. — evxovTo, 
. vowed,” “ declared, i O. 6, 53. 

dav, P. 5, 21.—ev. OZnevos év 

tees 0. 10 (11), 69. 

evwdeos adirou, xi 

seiner O. 9, 64. ae 
mwropéeva, P.9, 12. ’ 2pdwaro, O hy 
86; 0. 

iperuds, O. 3,11 —épetpais, P. 2,21. 

txw—éxet, P. 9, 37.—éxn, intr., P. ue 
72.—écx ov, ingressive, O. 2,10; ef. 
P. 1, 65; 3, 24; 11, 48.—cyeiv, P. 3, 


89. 
Eyvou, O. 1, 88. 


Fdvat, P. 11, 62.—Fava, P. 9, 48.— 
Féva=F dvasca, P. 12,8: 

Favacowy, O. 13, 24. 

Favédvey, P.1, 29.—Faddyre, P.6, 51. 

Fedoputvw, P. 4, 21. 


‘| Feidos, O. 8,19 


Feds, O. 2, 94. 
Ferreiv, O. 13, 71. 
Féxatt, O, 14, 20. 
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Fednidecat, P. 2, 49. OduBave=Vaipnawe, O, 3, 32. 
Feouora, P. 3, 59. Jamia, O. 1, 53. 
Feats 6, 16; BR 2, 66; 3, 2.—Férect, | Oavarouv meipas, O. 2, 34. — Oavdrw 

0.1, 8 wopev, O. 2, 90. 

Fépyov, P. 4, 104.—Fépya, P.7, 15.— | Pavuara, O. 1, 28, —Oavparayv ddr, P, 

Fepywv, P. 2, 17. 10, 30. 

Fepiw, P.4, 142. Oidwv 7d Aahaynoat, O, 2, 107. 
FépEas, O. 10 1 fal), 100. OemroxpedvTwy, P. 5, 29. 

Feréwv, O. 2,1 Oeuscoapévous dpyas, P. 4,141, 
Fidos, 0.11 (i0y, 21, Oéuicow, “ oracles,” P. 4, 54, 
Fudduaoy, i 7, 74. euroreion, ©. 1, 12. 

Fidov, P. 5, 84. era O. 9, 66.— | Bévap, P. 4, 206. 

Fidoica, 0. 14,1 Gedduatos—Bedduarov xpéos, O. 3, 7. 
Fidtos, O. 18, 49. — beoduara éevbepia, P. 1, 61. 
Fispiv, O. 1, 104. Geoduaras ‘Addov, O. 6, 59. aid 
Filiada=’ Ovrudda, O. - 120. duadtwv dxéwv, P. 9, 11. 

Fiv=Fot, conj., P. 4, 3 6ed8ev, P. 11, 50. 

Fiva, P. 4, 253. Geduop(e), P. 5, B 

FudNaon, P. 9, 85; 11, 60. Dedptw adv BBe, O. 2, 40. 
Fidm\oxov, O. 6, 30. éos, monosyllabic, P. 1, 56. — @eds 
Ficavtt, P. 3, 29, aT hwy — P. 10, 22,—Oev bp- 
Fiwdkov, P. 4, 188. xov, O. 7, 6 


Fot, O. 1, 23.57.65; 2, 46; 6, 20. 65; | Oed@pova, 0, % 41. 
7, 89. 91; 9, 16. 72: 10 (il), 96 ; 13, Ocoaedwy, P. 3, 109. 
29. 37.65. 71.76. 91; 14, 22; P. 1, 7; | Oepadrwv, P. 4, 287. —trpexpere; 0. 
2, 42. 83; 3, 63; 4, 387. 48. 73. 189. 13, 3. 

197. 243. 264. 287 : 5, 117 ; 9, 39. 61. Oepwes tupi, P. 3, 50. 


89. 118. 130. Oepud Nove O. 12, 19. —Oepuav vo- 
Foixobev, P. 8, 51. owv, P. 3,6 
Foixov, P. 7, 4. OrjAerav habeas O. 3, 29. 
Fov, P. 6, 36. dea O. 10 (11), 22. 
Foavy, O. 5,11. Oryetvy Webder, P. 9, 46.—Oryoica or 

Oiyoura, P. 8, 24. 

Cad ats, O. 12, 12. Ovarais ppacty, P. 3, 59. 
Cawroy ebvas, O. 7, 6. Goai vaes, O. 12, 3. —Poav axtiva, P. 
Capuevis, P. 4, 10; 9, 41. 11, 48. 
ZLevs—Auds dpw, P, 3, 95. Opdcos tohéuwv, P. 2,63.—Opdetos, — 
CwOaddmos, §: Pye P. 2, 83. 


Opasbyuoy, P. 8, 37. 
1, P. 9, 24.—7) uaha 64, P. 4, 64.—7 Spacundyavos, O. 6, 67. 


pan, P. 4, 40. Opacuprdsi aaeoe P. 4, 148. 
4 pa, P. 4, 57. bupew, O. 2,9; 
“HBas xaptov, O. 6, 58.—ijBav dpé- 
tw, P, 6, 48. iaiver kapdiav, P. 1, 11; i. vdov, P. 2, 
nbeow, *s abodes,” P, 4, 258. 90.—idvatev Bundy, O. 7, 43. —ltay- 
1p 0s po.ikavbzpov, P. 4, 64. Geis, O. 2, 15. 
~—‘Hovyia pirddpov, “ 8, be “Hovxlap | idvos tv kowa, O. 18, 49. 
promod, O. 4, 16 isoica, F lost, 0. 14, 22. 
jovxia Ovyéuen, P. 4, 296, lepav proratwr, P. 9, 43. —iepois 
aripos, O. 7, 
Oanrdv ddpov, P.7,9 (Worcay aréhuy, 0. 10 (11), 42 


Oa apov, “house,” 0. 6, 1.—év Badduw | ixeo Baocayr, P. 9, 55. 
Oausica, P. 3, ol <badduors peya- iAdoxomat, 0. 7, 9, 





NoxevOierow, P, 2, 33. ‘Imépa axray, P. 1, 79. 
OdXos, O. 2,49; 6, 68, tuepos yAuxis, O. 3, 33; intpw, O. 1, 
Oéua=dua, O. 7, 12; P. 12, 25. 41. 
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iva, always “where,” P. 9, 61. 


tov—iwv adkriot, O. 6, 55. 

lomA\oxauwr, P. 1,1 

lomoxov, O. 6, 30. 

oe —o O. 6, 47. 

ioxéaipa, P 

ane 4,7. 

iaeme.os—iem evov pirtpov, O. 13, 68. 
—inreiw vouw, O. 1, 101.—imrerav 


éodédwy, P.6,50. —jwareiors & EvTEcouy, 
O. 18, 20 

trois xovedaus, O. 8, 51.—ypueéa- 
ow av t.,O. 1,41; gender, . 6, 14; 
P. 2,8; 4, 17. 


‘Iarmoxhéas, P. 10, 5. 
imtrocéa, O. 3, 26. 


whet Sy O 1, 23 
tpea, P. 4, 
ioavtt, P. 3, 29. 


*IoOuds, fem., 0.7, 81; 8, 48. 
lornui—toracey bpBobs, P. 3, 58. 
ioriov dveudev, P. 1, 92. 
“ ye tworxiray, P. 4, 214. 

tvéev, P. 4, 237. 
tyveow rarpos, P. 10, 12. 


Kabapa dpera, P. 5, 2. —Kehevbu Ka- 

Sapa, x 6, 23. —xalapov oTepua, 
P. 3, 15.—x«. péyyos, P. 9, 98.—xKa- 
Oapou rE est ‘ah 26.—pde ép 
xabapa, 

xaOimevos, O. d 88. 

xabopas, P. 9, 53. 

kai, trajeetion of, a 7, 26. 

Se 


wal . ‘ 8, 99. 
Kal uo, O. 10 dD, 38; ’P.1,63; 4,90. 


xaapép, P. 1, 81. 
KaKaydpos=Kaxnydpovs, O. 1, 53. 
Kadvytvacke Twatpa, P. 9, 80. 
KkadXuvixou dppact, P. 1, 82:.™, 
kadhumhoxdue ‘EXéva, O. 3, 1. 

Kad irw ov edpav, O. 14, 2. 
KadKipootse amvoais, O. 6, 83. 

oe xadés, P. 2, 73.—Kahév Thea, 


om re. 
xddmida, O. 6, 40. 


Kahtat alde, P. 4, 146. 
Kdurpov, O. 7, 73. 
kdv=Kart(d), 0. 8, 78. 


KaweTov=KanTto ov=KaTETEGOD, 0. 


, 38. 

Kairos, of any favored spot, O.3,24.— 
Xapitwv xarov,O. 9,29.—xk. *Adpo- 
divas, P. 5, 24.—k. Aids, P. 9, 57. 

Kapoia vyehavel, O. 5, 2. 
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KapTaXimav yeviwv, P. 12, 20. 

xaptrov “HBas, O. 6, 58.—x. ppeves, 
O. 7, 8.—«. psvor, P. 2, 73. 

kaptairosa, O. 13, 8 

KapTuvew X£poiv, O. 13, 95. 

kata, “like,” P. 2, 67.—xat’ a@xpav, 
O. 7, 36.—KaTa xdéos, P, 4, 125.— 
Kata médn,O.1,46.—«. yas, O.2,65. 

xaraBaive—keri Bay, O. 7, 13. 

KkataBpéxwyr, O. 10 (11), 109. 


KkataWvaocan, P. 5, 11.—Kkaraibvocov, 


. 4, 83. 
caraméwat, O. 1, 55, 
KATATXOMEVOS, SCC KATEXW. 
karagpdva—caréqpacer, 0.10 (11), 


fates P. 8, 36.—Kkatehéyywv 
0.8, 19. | : 

Katéxw—katéxovtt, O. 7, 10.—Karté- 
Xets P. 1, 96.—katracyopuevos, P. 1, 
10. 


kautnpa, P. 1, 95. 

KeXadéovTt, P. 2, 15.—keXadijoa, P. 
1, 58. ——xehediaiv, P: 2, 63. 

nedawediwv, P.4,52. - 

keXawwrecot Kodyotow, P. 4, 212. 

kev with fut. inf., O. 1,109; position, 
10, 29. 62; with subj.—fut., P. 4, 

1. 

Keved Tadamovel, P. 2, 61.—x. wvev- 
cats, O. 10 (11), 102. 

Kévtpov—Tortl Kévtpov NaxtiCénev, 
P, 2, 94. 

i. aie Bg at P. 10, 41.—xe- 
Kpapevon, P. 5, 

Képdeco” edrpaménots, P. 1,92. 

Kepooi, P. 2, 78. 

kepada véa, P. 11, 35.—é@ Kepada, 
O..6, 60; 7, 67. —drapPei kepada, 
P. 9, 33. _Kepadap wo ap vopov, 
P. 12, 23. 

ktwv ovpavia, P.1,19. —dorpapi kio- 
va, O. 2, 90.—x. Samovtay, O. 8,27. 

KAales Ilecbous, P, 9, 42. —~KXaidas 
ureptatas, DP, 8, 4. 

cdiwrov=Kahomrop, P. 4, 96. 

kAWeis with dat., O. 1, 92. 

kNovéovrat, P..9; "52. 

kduTav xépa, P. 9, 39, 

kviXw—Kvitoueve, 0. 6,44.—ph Kdépos 

P. 8, 32. 

Kvwd drwy, P. 10, 36. 


kvocownv, P. 1, 8.—Kxvwocovtt, O. 13, 
1 


Koide Adyov, O. 10 (11), 13. 
Kowavéotow xopods, O. 14,9. 
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kowwviav déxovrat, P. 1, 97. 

koirav Eaviav, P , 82. —KoiTat ép- 
vuxot, P. 11, 

KodX@, O. 5, 18. 

KoNrw aibépos, O. 18, 88. —Kpiwe 
Rae ee O. 6, 31. 

Kopete, P 8, 99. 

KOMT, P. 10, 4. 

Kdpos, P.1, 82. —Képov parépa, O. 13, | 
10. 

Kopuocé psy Biov, P. 8, 75. 

Kopupap nays rs 3, 80. —Kopupav 
mavtds, P. 9,8 

KopupouTat, O. 4 113. 

kdonw=Koopiws, P. 3, ic 

Koupa BiBovra, O. 14,1 

Kpavaats év ‘ABduas, 0. 7, 82; 13, 38. 

Kpatetv, O. 7,5 

Kpatnoiroéa, P 10, 16. 

Kpéoccova ahixias, P. 5, 109. 

Kpnpvois, O. 3, 22's FE; 3, 34. 

Keno dovdav, P. 7, 3. 

Kpoue wai, O. 2, 13. 

Kpdmov, O. 1, 111. 

Kpouvois ‘Apaicrowo, P. 1, 25. 

Kpudev pavTevea, P. 4, 73. 
KpuTTo—uH KpurTre omépua, O.7, 92. 
—pi Noyov kpuTrétw, P. 9, 102. 

«TiXon, P. 2, 17. 

kriow=tpyov, O. 13, 83. 

kvavéas Noxmuas, O. 6, 40. 

KikXov dujpxero, O. 9, 100. 

Kurpoyevet, O. 10 (11), 115. 

KUptov TéXos, P. 9,48.—xupiw 
O. 6, 32. 

kwotrav oxacov, P. 10, 51. 


Kkwoos, P. 9, 94. 


év pnul, 


AaBpos ri | te 2 87. —NaBpot, 
. 2, 95.— eg Kkatrvov, O. 8, 36. 
—céhas A\adBpov, P 9. 


eid ange? ag hog 0. 1, 53.—Xa- | 


xo didav, P. 5, 96. —Naxoirat, 


14, 2. 
Aaxépevav, P. 3, 34. 
AakTiCéuev ToT Kévtpov, P. 2, 95. 


AapBaver 5 8b 0. 1,8 


AaoceBrs, P 

haowedup a — P. 12, 24. 
Aaotpopov wie dh 5, 4. 
Aatprov pucOdv, O. 10 (11), 31. 
Aavpas, P. 8, 86. 

Aeyduevov Epéw, P. 5, 108. 
Xcite, O. 6, 45. 


Aeuxais ppaciv, P. 4, 109. 
\suxiarrou (Ilepcedvas), O. 6, 95.— 
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pea sbtigide 
Aevkitrwv, P 
| Neukotrw@Awy, P. 1, 66. 
Exel damaQouevar, P. 11, 24. 
Ana Kopwvidos, P. 3, 25. 


Pe P. 9, 90.— 


| At nate axovas, O. 6, 82. 
Xt 


iva Waos, O. 7, 86. 
huwape Mapatwv, 0. 13, 110. —dura- 
Eee "Opxopevov, O. 14, 3.—NdEw 
Remnee wi 4, 88. —urapav OnBav, 


incl ahuvesnee —lirads éraot- 
das, P. 4, 217.—Artais bvciats, O. 
6, 78. 

Aoyious, P. 1, 94. 

Adyos, “ saying,” P..1 oh. Tore 
| optAsi, P. 7, 7.—A0 you, P. 1, 68; 8, 
38; 9, 102. —éyov ‘ayer, O. 7, 87. 
Nveewdvors Gzparrovtecow, P. 4, 41, 

| \Utpov=arrowa, O. 7, 77. 


| auvad’ 6 dputv, P. 4, 216. 


| mdcaipa Occoadia, P. 10, 2.—pdwar- 
pav eotiapv, O. ; i P. 5, 11. 


| pakpa = roa gis 4 247, — waxpov 


oABov, P . 2, 26. 


Baxbveov édos, P. 4, 286. 


pav, O. 2,58; 7, 45 ; 9,53; 10 (11), 38; 


P. 1, 63; 2, 82; 4, 87. 903 a 
paviatow SaroKpéxet, 0.'3; 42, 
| pavtw kopayv, P. 11, 33. 
_pavue, O. 6, 52.—pavder = drayyéh- 
| Aet, 3. 
ndpyw, O. 2, 106. 
| ee (=etCovt) obv dB, b hy & 

2 


16. 


paorteyt UesBovs, P. 4, 219. 





uarav, 

Max av réhos, "0. 13, 57. 

Baxavat, P. 1,41; éumpaxroy paya- 
vav, P. 3, 2, 


peyadowevbisoow adduors, P. 2, 33. 
meyadorroAes Supaxocat, P. 2, 1 
peyadoobenn, P. 6, 

MEYLOTOTONL, | P. 8, 

weiAtxos o} opya, P. 9, af 

péhav vyévetov, O. 1,6 

meAuyapues tuvot, O Oil (10), 4; P. 3, 
64 


bediooas Aedopidos, P. 4, 60. 

pmeliTosooap evoiav, O. 1, "98. 

peripboyyot Moioa, O. "6, 21, 

wéhhw with aor., O.7,61; 8, 32; 9, 56. 

pév and dé, chiastic, 0.11 (10), 8; 12, 
5; P.4, 21; 8, 71. 





pev . .. Te, O. 8,6; 4,13; 5, 10; 6,4; 


ul 
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_ 7,12. 69.88; P. 2,31; 4,249; 6,39; 
11, 31. 46. 

uévw with ace. and inf., P. 3, 16. 

utptuvav dypotépay, 0. 2, 60.—p. 
Kpéooova aovrou, P. 8, 92. 

Mépos ~ peta P. 4, 65.—tpitoyv p., P. 
‘12, 11. 


ag rire “among,” O. 10 (11), 

peraBdcovras, P. 1, 52. 

peradXacey, O. 6, 62. 

perapona, O. 12, 6; P. 3, 23. 

peratporias, P. "10, 21. 

pEéTwTov, P. 1, 30. 

pm in oaths, 0. 2, 102; 11 (10), 18; 
after Draropat, P. a 44. 

pnxett, O. 1, 5.114. 

BnodoKxw Hvdén, P. 3, 27. 

siya, P. 4,1 

ny —peyrnve yaa P. 5, 19. 
—pemexrar év, O. 1,90.—niyen, P. 4, 
251.—pi av Biav, a 4, 213. —uikas 
yauov, P. 4, 223. — mx 0eioa rather 
erm pier, O. 6, 29.—utxbévtes, 

4, 

Muwviea (accent), O. 14, 19. 

pitpats, O. 9, 90. 

pvapgov, P. 5, 49. 


poipa devripa, P. 1, 99.—év darrés | 


poipa, P. 4, 127 
Mowway ddow, O. 446 


pohwy with acc., O. 9, 76. 

ova Kai povoy, P. 2, 43. 

povaprruxia, O. 5, 7. 

povddporroy, gutov, P. 5, 42. 
6x8ov dicravor, P. 4, 268. —pdx8ov 
Kabumepbe, P. 9, 34. —1dx0w & eTope, 
O. 10 (11), 102. 

puxds Tapvdotos, P. 10, 8. —puyxov 
pavtyov, P. 5, 68.—pvyo — 
acer 8, 79. 

pepos, P.1, 82. 


vaiovra, P. 7,4 
vdtov bupadsy, P. 6, 4. 
vara Todvxptow, Pp. 6, 9. 
vdwos xoworredov, P. 5, 38. 
vacos=vijcous, O, 2, 78. 
vais—vads trortépou, O. 9, 26.—vai 

topmdy, P. 4, 164. 
vavolorovoy UBpw, | ey yy 2 
vavorpoprrors, x" es i 
véa kepada, P. 11, 
ene P. 3, 43. 

vrév, O. y yo 

pitt without an object, P. 3, 70. 
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véouov tdpav, O. 5, 8., 

véonat, P. 8, 

veosiyaXov tpoTop, O.3 

veoratos TO Taw, O. 10 an), 95. 

Neordpetov dopa, P. 6, 32. 

védos Adbas, O . 7, 45. 

vnArs ‘yuna, P. iu; 22. 

vyrouov, P. 9, 63. 

Nikas mrepa, P. 9, 135. 

vixwv dpdmov, O. 4, 22; 13, 30. 

vv, neut. P. 2, 57. 

vioeTat, O. 3, 34. 

vomov, . constitution,” P. 2, 86; 10, 70. 
—vopos=rots voustouevors, P. 2, 43, 

vow=obv vow, P. 6, 47.—év vow, P. 1, 
40. —dddvre vow, | P. 6, 51. 

vuv ve, P. 4, 50.—viv ve par, P. i, 50. 

voe—voixres, P. 4, 256.—vuxtl Kxowa- 
cavTes odor, P. 4,115. 

voua otparov, P. 1, 86. 


EavOav vepédav, O. 7, 49.—Eavbas 
ayéhas, P. 4, 149. — Eavbaicr(v) 
axTiot, O. 6, 55. 

Eewiav koitav=koirap Eévov, P.3,32. 

gevardras, O. 10 (11), 38. 

SZ evaoxerov vidv, P. 8, 19. 


Eevwleis OnBa, P. 4, 299; &. tédatt, 
P. 5, 31. 

Euvdoves, P. 3, 48. 

d=3s, P. 2,50; 5,63; 12, 81. 


dapov moricTdtwy, P. 4, 187. —<ddpot- 
ot, . 1, 98. 

6Bpinov Tudavos, O. 4, 7.—dBpipw 
cg el P. 9, 29. Pees 

oddv Atés, O. 2, 77. —oddov éaixou ov, 
O. 1, 110.—oddv ™pa its a 
46. —dddv oKUpwT av, £5 

oia, exclamatory, P. 1, 73. 

oixobev, O. 3, 44. —olxoBep oixade, O, 
6, 99; 7, 4. 

olxos—xar’ olxopy, P. 1, 72. 

olxoupiay, F.9, 

oiuop éTréwy, 0. 9, ‘51. 

olowdXos Saluev, P. 4, 28. 

oteew, fut.(?), P. 4, 103, 

or\Bia Aaxedainev, P. 10, 1.—éABiav 
Képw6op, O. 13, 4 

‘Ohuprriovixay nec: O. 7, 88.—’O. 
tuvov, O. 3, 3. 

dpBpos xetepros, P. 6,10; ef. P. 5,11, 
—piccovras buBpous, P. 4, 81. 

OmtXei Adyos, P. 7, 7. —dpucheoov Tap 
apovpas, O. 12, 19. 


| dupa, P. 5, 56. 
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ondxdapon, O. 2, 54. 

opdtpodpos, O. 13, 7. 

Ouoppovos sivas, 0. 7,6 

éupaddov mepairesl re P. 4,74. 
—dupadd eto. —ryas 
dupandy, P. 

évap oxcas, P. 8, 9 

dEuperet dddwp, O. “4 98. 

d€0s—OE "Epwos, O. 2, 45. — &ele 
peréta, O. 6, 37. — bEeias avyais, 
O. 3, 24. —sEeay axtivwv, O.7,70. 

émdova pijdwy, P. 9,70. 

émfopéva, P. 2, 17. 

émw Eévwv, O. 2, 6. — 6. Oewv, P. 8, 
71. 


éworépocow, P. 6, 41. 

omréTre==tvixa, O. i, 37; 9,104; P. 3, 
91; 8,41; 11,19; 12, 11. 

bpdw—iparr cits O. 9, 119. 4 

dpya peittyos, P. 9, 47.—dpyas, 
i 141. gah, li mbane, P, 2, 
Mendenel with gen., P. 6, 50. 

soblaw | UBpw, P. 10, 36. —bp0rov @pu- 

oat, O. 9, 117. 

op0d7odw, O. 2, 8. 

6p0és—épba=drxala, O. 10 (11), 5.— 
6p0at pawen 2 7, 91.—6p0@ modi, 
O. 13,7 

sin “spare, P.4, 60.—dp8acats, 


O 
'Opbwata, O. 3, 30. 
dpKov Gewv, O. 7, 65. 
oppaivwy, O. 8, a 
pvixa Oeiov, O. 2, 97. 
dpovet with gen., P. 10, 61. 
’Opcor, srr 0. 8, 48. — dpcotpia- 
ray, Poa 


son P. “ 283.—dppavifopévw, 


Pai hls P.'9; 39. 

dore—tve, P. 2, 39. 

étptvw—wTpuvov with dat., P. 4,40. 

ob with inf., P. 2, 88. 

obde pap, P. 4, 87. 

odkéTt, P. 3, 40. 

ovTE. 0888, P. 8, 83.—otre omitted, 
Er. 10, 29. 41. 

ov ti jou, P. 4, 87. 

ovtw in a wish, O.3, 4. 

dp0arpos Yucehlas, O. 2, 11.—éoné- 
pas 6p0adnév, O. 3, 20.—oTpatias 
6., 0. 6, 16. 

bppa with fut. ind. @), O. 6, 23; with 

exn=txev, P.1,7 
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OxeT ov aras, O. 10 (11), 41. 
éxeTods oepuvos, O. 5, 


6xVa adduepxées, P. 1, "18.—by0ars, P. 
3x Cov is aducitedov, P. 9, 59. 


T- alliteration, O. 1,76; P.4, 138. 150, 

Twayai Tupss, P. 1, 22. —aaryav apu- 
Bpociwy érréwv, P. 4, 299.—axtapav 
mayav, O. 3, 14, 

wa Kotwov copay, O. 6, 63. 

wave parpds=mabobon pytpl, P. 3, 
42,.—rporépa mabe, P . 8, 48 

wahatpovet keved, P. 2, 61. 

Twahdue doviwy, P. 1, 44,—Oc00 ov 
Tahaua, O. 10 (11), 23.—Znvos twa- 
Aduat, P. 2, 40. . 

waXiyKorop, 0. 2, 22. 

TahtiuBduous bdobs, P. 9, 20. 

wakwtparehov whee, 0. 2, 41. 

Taurroppipots axriot, O. 6, 55. 

Taupwvov iaxay, P. 3, 17 —réupw- 
vov péXos, P.12,19, —rapupdvoror(v) 
évtecw, O, 7, 12. 

mavookov vadv, P. 8, 61.-— wavddxw 
adoe, O. 3, 17. 

mavetes, P. 1, 20. 

TavTg, P. 2, 23, 

TWanraive Ta wre P. 3, 22, —Ta- 
arawe, O, 1, 114. 

adép=rapé—rap moos, P.3, 60; 10, 
62.—map rodi, O. 1, 74, 

mapa with acc., “on account of,” O. 2, 
71; “to the neighborhood of,” O. 2, 
71.—r ” apap, “day about,” P41, 
63.—7rapa with dat., O. 1, 20. 93; 7, 
17; 12,19; 14, 23; P. 2, 25. 72. 87; 
3, 28 : 4, 186. 213; ‘12, 26. 

mapaBadne, eS 94, 

Twapayov, P. 11, 25. 

Tapa eLauévous, O. 7, 72. 

tapaWvace, P. 1,87 —mapaibvée, O. 

0 (11), 81. 

TapaTepwvra, O. 8, 3. 

TaparpoTot, P. 2, 35. 

mapoaréa, P. 4, 8i. 

adpedpos Ads, 0. 8, 22.— Er otov wa- 
pedpop, O, 2, 84, 

mapéxet, O. 7, 46. 

weeks O. 1, 39.—7apacxot, P. 1, 

46. 


tapeviav wdiva, O. 6, 51. 

TwapVevixai, P. 9. 107. 

wapier kaha, P. 1, 86, 

Wa ein ne. 0. 5, 23.—7r: 
p. 8, 71 .—rapeor axon, O. 3, 


éoTake, 


i i ond ote. mm 
% OR YS as 


‘ wept with dat., 
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maploxet without obj., P. 8, 76. 

mapotpovet, O. 3, 

wappauev, 0.7, 66. 

was—mavrl Bporav, O. 1, 100.—76 
wdv=ToTav, Q.. 2. 

mwatpayv, “clan,” P. 8, 38. 

jTatpw@av ore iuav, P. 6, 45. 

javpov vrrvov, P. 9, 26. 

ai or i P. 5, 47,—we’ appovwy, 


. 8,7 

medduenlray, O. 12, 12. 

qwediada, P. 5, 91. 

médiXop, O. 3, 5.—redirw, O. 6, 8. 

melpata (lit. “ ropes”), “ strands, dnt 
1,81; “achievements,” P. 4, 220. 

wrapdo —ireiparo, “ tempted,” PL 2: 
34. 


merorx awa, P, 2, 11. 

wehayet, 0.7, 56. 

wéume, P.4, 178.—2éwrrop, P. 4, 114, 
—riwln, O. 2, 

WEUTT Ami pots, O. 5, 6. 

wempwpivov, P.6, 27 

TEPATTWY=TEPLATT WY, P. 3, 52. 

of the stake, P. 2, 

59. — 7. deiuert, “ compassed by 

fear,” P. 5, 58.—7. Wuxav, P.4, 122. 

mk elided (qep’), O. 6, 38; P, 4, 

2 


meplyhwacot, P, 1, 42. 

wéooovra, P. 4, 6. 

weTpaiooas megeey O. 6, 48. 

Tia Kadov, P. 2, 40. 

meawonuevon, P. 2; 56. 

mwibwy, P. 2, 72. 

1 Wiv=neioas, P. 3, 28. 

miouat as pres., O. 6, 86. 

rintwv—émese, of a lot, O. 12, 10; 
P. 8, 21. —merovTecow, P. 5, 50. 

more Grn (ld), 6 0.3, 17.—amtordv bp- 
Ktov, 

awraKka adh 4 r 24, 

traEirtrov OnBav, 0. 6, 85. 

mietaTouBporor, O. 6, 69. 

awAoov elrre, O. 7, 32. 

wrovTos ev, va bens, P. 5,1. 
ewy Kanna a, P511, 30. 

TodapKys autpa, ; 18, 38.—7odap- 
kéwy dpopwv, P. 5, 3. 

toia, “ verdure,” P. 8, 20.—zroéav pe- 
uadéa, P. 9, 40.—motas orepavas, 
P. A, 240. 

aorktXavious mous, P. 2, 8. 

Tout oy apuv popmryya, 0. 3, 8. 

Toidov Kapa, L. 16, 46.—rouidors 
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TWouthopopmryyos ae 4, 2. 

Censuee O mt 10), 

Towméva adddrptov, 0. to (11), 97. 

Towd=apuopi, P. 4, 63,—owdy, P. 

> 

wolvimos=dpuemricy, P, 2, 17. 

twoirviwy, P. 10, 64. 

vistneromar Sarhous, P. 10, 13, 

monepivwv, O. 9, 34. 

mokas yaortpos, P. 4, 98. 

moXnXa, ady., O. 13, 14. 

mohbBooKov yatap, O. 7, 63. 

mohupadw, O. 1, 12, 

mohvprjdov,. Fe 9, 7. 

woXtpubot dperat, P.9, 82. 

Trohvqidov éerérav, P. 5, 4, 

Twohuxpiow vara, P. 6, 8. 

Touma Kurdeooa, 0. 7, 80.—7roumap 
vat, P. 4, 164. 

oroupdduEay, P. 4, 121. 

Tovos datdva te, O. 5, 15.—rTpnrdv 
movov, P. 6, 54, 

TOVTLay Wdpun, O. 13, 46.—rovriav 
*Pddov, O. 7, 13. —rovrle medayet, 
0. 7, 56. . 

wopovve, P. 4, 278. 

Toppupéots omapyavors, P. 4, 114, 

wotapias ’Apréuoos, P. 2,7. 

worapot, P. 1, 22. —olenna TWoTapov, 


, 10. 

ToTayos é év Moicator, P. 5, 114.—2ro- 
Tavov xpéos, P. 8, 

Horedavos=locedavos, O.13, 5.40. 

ToTieT alw—moTiaT Alon, P.4, 1e7.— 
motisTdén noppay, O. 6, 76. 

moTpos, O. 8, 15.—otpov jwapadév- 
tos, P. 5, 3. 

woTve a, O. 14, 138.—7éTna 
Bedéwv, P 4, 213. 

Tovs—map modes, P. 3, 60; 10, 62.— 
6p8w modi, O. 13, 72.—ixrds EXEW 
adda, P.4, 289.—rayuTas Todwv= 
Taxes ad0es, O. 1, 95.—Tima ™o- 
dwv, O. 12, 15. —Kodporow Toolv, 
es 13, 114.—év woci tpaxov, P. 8, 


setae = Tpdooerat, P. 9, 112.— 
baer lo erp O. 3, 7.— 
empake, “effected,” P. 2, a —Tpa- 
Eacbau=eipécbat, is) 8; 115 

apetrev, “ was like unto, »'p, 2, 38, 

TpecBorepat BovXai, P. 2, 65. 

mpi with ind., “ until, : ‘0. 9, 61.— 
ampiv ye, O. 13, 65.—plv &pas, P. 
4, 





Weideor, O. 1, 29. 


apo Sdpwow, P. 2, 18.—2pod dwuarwy, 
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P. 5, 96.—2rpd Kibaipwvos nayay, | 
ee ee 

mpd0vpov Tlorevdavos, O. 13, 5,—«0- | 
TELxei TpoVipw, O. 6, 1. 

mpogevia, O. 9, 89 

Tpootm.oy, P.7, 2.—poowmiwv auBo- 
Ads, r.3,4 

TpoTivwy, O. 7, 4. 

mpos Epyov, O. 6, 15.—r. xapu, 
8.—r. Bay, P. 4, 295.—7r. aw 
27. 

mpocéxerat, P.6, 51. 

mpooutywui—mporuite, O. 1, 22. 

mpdaparoy, P. 4,2 = 

mpdecpopos, | 0. 9, 8 

TpOTwTor, hha , 0. 6,3; P. 6, 14. 

mpdrepos—mporépas, * ‘of yore,’ Oo, 3, 
11.—potépe réaba, P. 8, 48. 

TPOTUXOV, P, 4, 35. 

mpopavtop, O. 2 116. 4 

mpopacts, P. 4, 32 —Ipdégpacy, P. 5, 
28 


O. 8, 
,P.9, 


apoparoyn, O. 8, 16. 

tpoopéepet, P. 2, 86 

TpUTav, P, 2, 58. 

TpwtioTos, P. 2, 32. 

nrésow—trracay, P. 4, 57. 

mrepievta=ravirrepov, P. 2, 50. 

WrEpoy—TTEPA Nixas, P. 9, 1385.— 
deO\wv mrepoiat, O. 14, 24,” 

TTVX ais uve, O. | 

Tlu@:ados év opduw, P. i. 32. 

Tlu@:ovixoy timay, P. 8, 5. 

TUKWO Sune, P. 4, 73. 

Twup Xetméptov, P, 4, 266.. —devadou Trv- 


pos, -— oTEDEW So O. 10 
(11), 40. —6s ww Tupt, P. 3, 50. 
TupTa\apov, 6. 10 (11), 88, 


paivw tuvew, P.8,57.—pavbeioay dpe- 
trav, P. 5, 100. 

péerw—pety WoND Kal WONG, O.8, 23, 
—pérovra trvoy, P. 9, 27. 

pifav SI P.9, 9.—p. owépuaros, 

. 2, 50. 

pimraict KATATXOMEVOS, P. 1, 10.—kv- 

patwv pias, P, 4, 195.— purais 


dvinwv, P. 9, 52. 


caivw—caivwv, P, 2, 82.—usyahavwp 
rae Bibi P. 1, 52.—écavav éohoi, 


oeuvon dytpov, O. 5, 18; P. 9, 32.— 
cemvous OxeTobs, O. 5, 12. 

obévos tyusdvwy, O. 6, 22, —o. deXiov, 
P. 4, 144.—o. évtéwv, P. 5, 34.—o. 
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tarmreov, O. 6, 22; P. 2, 12.—e. vie, 
P. 9, 93. 


ovyahov dauayaviav, P. 9, 100, 


_oLdapoxappay, P, 2,2 


oKevas, P. 2, 80 

oxias ovap, P. 8, 95. 

oKxoTrov, of Apollo, P. 3, 27.—¢. Aa- 
ao 0. 6,59.— ’OAdpuarov oxoTroi, O, 
1, 

oxuvpwTav odor, P. 5, 93. 

oxutadia Moar, O.6, 91. 

oxiTahov=poTahon, 0. 9, 32. 

copia &doXos, 0.7, 53.—o. éxbpa, O. 
9, 41 —Oidirdda ‘coplay, P. 4, 263, 
—eoplas, # ‘poetic art,” P.4, 248; ef. 
6, 49.—sopia apdavrov, 0. i, i16, 
—copia Macayp, P. 1, 12. 

coos, O.2,94 —txiidéoxyose copov, 
P. 4, 217. —copoi, “poets,” P. 1, 42. 
copay pyntiecot, O. 1, 9.—dxod 
copois, P. 9, 84.—oi scoot, “ aris- 
tocracy,” Zs 2, 88; 5, 12. 

omapydvous aopupéois, P. 4, 114. 

onrépua proyds, O. 7, 48.—or. xaba- 
pov, P. 3, 15.—omépuaros, “ sparks 
8; 3, 37. — o7répuatos pia, O . 2, 
0. 

or dO nav tatpwav, P.6,45.—ordbuas 
"YAAidos, P. 1, 62. 

oTabuos— ‘Aisa. orabudv, O.10 (11), 
101.—orabuov airewar, P. 4, 76. 

oTapev=orTHvat, P, 4, 2. 

oTepoTwav Kepavvwn Te, P, 6, 24, 

otepavapopiay, O. 8, 10. 

orépavoy, “battlement,” O. 8, 32. 

otepdvwua, P. 12, 5, —orsdéveue 
Kupavasg, P. 9, 4. 

or oXov évaBécouas, P. 2, 62.—édev- 
Gépw orddw, P. 8, 98. 

erparsionaternereil 1, 51. 

ete -—oTpatov, “ folk, ™ 

*"O. 5, 1, 86.—orpata, P. 10, 
8. sen y borivouov, 2 HI, 8. 

otpwuvd, P. 1, 28.—oTpwpuvav, P. 4, 
230. 

ouyyevi}s opbadpos, P. 5,17. 

suyyovw éoria, O.12, 14.—cvyyovor- 
ot réxvas, P.8, 

ovuBoror, O. 12, 7, 

oummieat, O. 3, 9.—ovvimite, P. 9, 78, 

cov instead of instr. dat., O. 1, 110; 2, 
46; P.1, 51; 4, 39; 12, 21. — aby 
ava, P. 4, 250.—obv dé0Xors, P.9, 
125.— oo tarrros, P. 11, 48.— ovy 
’Odvurider, O. 10 (11), 64. 


_ cuvavtopevos, O. 2, 43, 106, 
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_ gtvérxos, O. 9, 105.—otvdixov Kréavon, 


kya 

ouvdponwy awetpav, P. 4, 208. 
abvdvo = ae P. 3, 81. 
civeuvoy, O. 1, 8 
owweparrsusvos, ‘0. 10 (11), 107. 
svvoitoTip, O. 6, 6. 
ovrravicas, P. 1, 81. 
ouvreAcBew, P. 9, 62. 
euyriPnur—ovv0inevos, P. 4, 277. 
opetipas=éas, O. 9, ; P, 4, 83.— 

opetépou, O, 18, 61. 
opov=cpéitepor, P. 5, 102. 
opupois, of mountains, P. 2, 46. 
sxacov, P. 10, 51. 
oxeOwr, P. 6, 19. 
Lwrepa, O. 8, 21; 12, 2. 
Lwrrp (voe.), 0. 5, 17. 


ra=Ti, O.1 
Ta 62, Ravertial O. 18, 55; P. 8, 28. 
rd xal Ta, P. 5, 7, 17.—vay re 
Kal twv, O. 2, 


Tadaiovidas, O. 6, 15. 


* wapias, O.6,5; P. ik 88.—rapia a ie 


vas, P. 5, "62. —Tapiat (rauta), O 
13, 43 14, 9. 

Tauvetv ; réhos, O. 13, 57. 

TavviGepa, O. 2, 28. 

Tapaccépuer, P. 11, 42.—y0dva trapac- 
covTEs, 9, 

Téprapos, fem., PB 8 15. 

Tavpov ap devra, O . 13, 69.—Taipw 
xXarKéw, eT 

Taxées éBav, B. z 179, —Taxeias é- 
midas, P. 1, 83. 

TE connecting single words, O. 1, 62; 
8,39; 9,43; P. 2,2; 3, 73; 4, 18,— 
TE, consequential, 0. 1, 88.—re. . 08, 
P. 4, 80; 11, 29.—ve xai, O. ¥ 18; 
2,11; 10 (11), 68.—Te ... Kai, 0. 
14, b.—re..- kal. g, s; O. 3, 8.— 
Te. +; 0. 1, 115; 8, ¥ 13, 50. 

reOudy iuvou, 0. 7, 88, "—teOuotow 
Aiymmov, P. 1, 64. 

Teixet Eviivw, P, 3, 38. 

reixiko—rereiyiorat, P..6, 9. 

vTéxtoves, “fashioners of songs,’ Feels Oy 


113. 
ae. - 13,115; P. 1,67.—7réAaov, | 
P. 9,9 


ir a “bring to term,” P, 3, 9. 
TedeTas=éoptas, O. 3, 41. 
TedevTav=TéXos, P. 9, 72. 
Teriw—TeXei dévacw, P. 5, 117, 
TEMAET aL és xapw, O.1,76,  * 


. | Teitro\w vacoy, 
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Té\os &kpov, P. 9, 128.—zpywv r., 0. 
2, 19.—axivwv ., P. 4, 286.—Ta- 
pvew T., O. 13, 57. —r. dpya ve, P. 
10, 10. 

-Téos, verbalsi in, O. 2, 6. 

Teptva, QO. 14, 5, 

Tetpakvapov deopov, P. 2, 40.—r. 
luyya, P. 4, 214. 

réxvaow, O. 7, 35. 

Tnavyés tpdowtov, O.6, 4.—TnAav- 
yéow orepavas, P. 2, 6.—TyAav- 
oe péos, P. 3, 75. 

TiOnui—Tibeis ev dythw, P. 8, 11.— 
Onke=érroince, O. 7, 6, — 7iBiuey 
vow, P. 1, 40 —Oiusvest Opdvous, O. 
14, 10.— — bipevos=roineéuevos, z, 
4, 132. _ Onxéuevor= roioduevor, 
P. 4, 113.—@yjoovra., P. 9, 68. 

riOiva, P. 1, 20. 

rleris—Brintasi 0. 6, 85; P. 9, 18.— 
tixre(v), O.6,41; P. 3,101; 4, 46. 

tiv=ooi, O. 5,7; 6,12; 10 (11), 108; 
12,3; P. 1, 29. 69; 3, 84; 4,275; 6, 
50. 

Ts omitted, O.6,4.—rT iva, many a one, 
Ped Bt: 

Tou, not with pure opt., O. 3, 4. 

Toray, O. 2, 93. 

toTpwtov, P. 9, 45. 

Toocoas, P, 3, 27, 

rouréKts, P. 4, 15; 9,15.—rourax, P. 

? 

rpdretay vunpiav, P, 3, 16. 

Tpapev = TpEpeL, is 4, 115. — rpa- 
poica=Tpépoica, ie 2, 44, 

TPAXOV=TPEXOV, P, 8, 32. 

TPP O. 1, 112. —Opiibaro, P. 9, 20. 
—é iss O. 6, 46. —Opéiravro, 

9 


rpiren movov, P. 6, 54. 

O. 7, 18. 

TpicohumTeovixay aie, yA tas be 

TpoTos, “ training,” 0.8 

atebn Mantes shih °P. 3, 104. 
—doa Tuxeiv, P. 2, 92. 

TuTTopmevov, P. 6, 14. 


apes 13, 10,— UBpw Sil 
2.— U. 6pViav, P. 10, 36.— 
ipios éxOpav oddv, O.7, 90. 
byiecav xpucéav, P. 3,7 
~ byta) snp, 0, 5, 23. 
vypov vwron, P.1,.9. 
Ydwp aptorov, O. 1, 1.—tdati Eevw- 
Geis, P. 5, 31 bddrow Kagiciwpr, 
O, 14, 1.—é. Atpxaiwv, P.9, 95, 
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Uuvos twod\vpatos, O. 1, 8.— Uuvou 
TeOudv, O. 7, 88 —avédpauor | iuve, 
O. 8, 54. —paivw tuvw, P. 8, 57 
Ohupmeovixay t Uuvov, O. 3, 3. —dva- 
Ecpoparyyes tuvor, O. 2, v —tpvwy 
mruxais, O. 1, 105. —évbea Uuvwv, 
O. 9, 52. —oUpov buvwv, P. 4, 3,— 
Oncaupds tuvwv, P. 6, 7. — dwros 
tuvwv, P. 10, 53. 

itraifpuos, O. 6, 61. 

vTakovémer, as a Slave, O. 3, 24. 

vravtiacat with ace., P. 5, 44. 

Urap, O. 13, 67, 

Umdpyupov pwvdy, Pell, ‘ia 

rare with gen., O. 13, 2 

i7rép with gen., u stele ha beyond,” 
O. 10 (11), 80; “by reason of,” P. 1 
32.—v7ré Kinas, P. 1, 18. 

b7répBiov, O. 10 (11), 32. 

‘Yzreptovidas, O. 7,39. 

UTépot ov HBav, P. 6, 48. 

dmept Benen, P.5,; 25, 

Ure xX wy ‘BEpluvan, 0. 2, 60. 

v3ro—orr’ aodas, “to the sound of,” 
O. 4, 2.—im’ auporépwv, O.7, 13.— 
v.==Uméex, O. 5, 14; 6, 43; P. ’9, 66; 
11, 18. —v716 Ku\Xdvas 3 Opous, 0. 6, 
77,—tré Adxmas, O. 6, 40.—db7rd 

appatwv, O. 2, 21. —vn’ "Amoh- 
wut, O. 6, 35.—bd orepew Tupi, 
O. 10 (11), ‘40. —t76 Bovbuolaus, 0. 
6.—v70 nt P.5, 100.—v7r6 
wérpay, P. 10, 15. 

vrobevoomat, P. 2, 84. 

broxeioerat, O. 1, "85. 

saroxvlw—iwéxvice, P. 10, 60. 

broxoupiCecban, P. 3, 19. 

vroKpéxet, O. 9, 42. 

uTopaties, P. 2,76. 

vrwpogiar popparyyes, P. 1, 97. 

vplotnui—vToctacavtes, O. 6, 1. 

vu Wiyuiov &doos, O. 5, 13. 

dWnxatrat, P. 4, 172. 

You, pépovTt, P. 10, 70. 

0. 


tw—dce, O.7, 


papi, out of construction, P. 8, 75. 
aos, “light and life,” O. 5, 14. —$. 
and ey Ae i 3, 75. — pact év 
Kaban, BG 
(Ppapyakov Patan 4, 187.—. abpav, 
9, 104.—. mpai, O. 13, 85. 
pacyavou, P, 9, 87. —pacyavyy, P. 9, 
23. 


paris Bpotwy, ho 1, 28.—dv0parwv 
paris, P. 3, 1 
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pavoluBporos, O. 7,39. 
PEY YO, O. 2, 62 Re xabapor, P. 9, 


peddér, P. 2, 80. 

pepBeran, P. "5, 110. 

Depinnos, Fr 8, 74.—®epevixou, O. 1, 

pipw—Hépes, “ earnest,” P, 8, 38.—- 
péperat, P, 1, 87. 

peiyw—poye Xanfnpdv dpopov, P.9, 
131.—@uyodvtes Neueow, . 10,43. 

Pip, “ Cantar,” P. 4, 119. 

plévyEao, P. 1,81. 

PpOweKxapTos, P. 4, 265, 

piwvorwpis, P. 5, 120. 

pbovepoi ara, P, 11, 54, 

,| prdrav, O.7, 1. 

"| purayXae, P. 12, 1. 

piréwv piréovra, P. 10, 66.—7egi- 
Anke, P. 1,13 —ipidnce, P. 2, 16. 

girnoluodre, O. 14, 14 

proverkos (pidsnixos), 0. 6, 19. 

prddorodw * Hovxiap, O. 4, 16. 

piros, P.1,92.—pira woxd, P. 3, 61, 


—pirov rian: fh he l—oiavé és 
dpw, 0.10 (1 

pirtotatwv Lepav, b Fy 43. 
pir(oppov ‘Hovyia, P. 8,1. 
pirtpor, O. 13, 68. 
Divris=Pirt18, O. 6, 22. 
pr€éyovtt Xdpites, P. 5, 45. 
powrxavbzuov ipos, P. 4, 64. 
powtkoxpoxov Cavav, O. 6, 39. 


povor, fem., P. 4, 250. 
monies P.i,1 —Awplav popmey ya, 
1 Aes — popuryyes bTwpdrat, 


ppadal, 6. 12, 9. 
poilo—bedous, O. 2, 66.—pdoa, 
O. 2, 110 

Gcabeees aucitas P. 2,26; 3, 59. 108; 
4, 219. 


piv dovnPeica, P. 6, 36.—o. yAu«eia, 
P. 6, 52 


ppiccovras ouBpous, P. 4, 81.—7r- 
pixovras, P. 4, 183. 

ppovéwy xaxa, P. 8, 82.—¢. mora, O. 
3, 17. 


ppovrida aptrahéav, P.10,62.—@pov- 
viédt, P. 2, 92. —yuxurérats ppov- 
tiow, O. 1, 19, 
va, O. 2, 94; 9,107; P. 8, 44. 
uy OE ewov orparéy, 0.11 (10), 17. 
puddr\0opdpwn, O. . 76. 
. 9, 120. — 


puTeiwy — putev- 





Ke 
cec0a, Pp. 4, 


eee 


GREEK 


purdv povddporov, P. 5, 42. 


piw—pivr’ dpera, O. 10 (11), 22. 
pwva, P. 9, 31.—pavav imdpyvpov, 





. 11, 42. 

pwvaev 'Ouuria, 0.9, 2.—pwvaevra 
cuveToiow, O. 2, 

pas—pota AapBavet, 0.1, 81, —po- 
tes, O. 1, 46. 


Xaipw cae et 7, 14.—xaipe, P. 2, 67. 
auraets, P. 9, 
Sider te TluQovixav, F..9; 2. 
Xa@\xeos ” Apns, O. 10 (11), 17.— x. ob- 
avos, P. 10, 27. 
XaAxeve ywocay, P. 1, 86. 
Xa@Axomdpaov & akovTa, P. 1, 44. 
Xahxoxdppuat, P. 5, 82. 
Xamaryevewy dwOparwy, P. 4, 98. 
Xauarmetés Eros, P. 6, 37.— xanar- 
teréwy Koywv, O. 9, 
Xe ana avéewv, P. 11, 30. 
apis, “ poetry,” O. 1, 30; 6,76; 7,11. 
—Kowal Xapites, 0. 2, "5D. —x. ’Op- 
OmEvou, O. 14,4. —Xdprres 4 HOKOMOL, 
. D, 45. —davev Xapitwv, P. 2,42.— 
ou Xapitwv éxas, P, 8, 21. —Xapl- 
Twv ste ee P..6, 2, = Xap, { e is 
5; P. 2,70; 1, 12. —ipnav 
64,—arwvuulay x-, 0.10 ih 8 si — 
kowav x., P. 5, 102,—és 
—mpos x-, O. ’g, 8.—rat hisedooe 
xapites, O. 138, 19 —XapiTas=xap- 
ara, P. 3, k 
Xapuat, “ joys, 0.9, 92. 
xavve mparto., P. 2, "61. 
Xétuaivw—KexeiuavTat, P. 9, 35. 
x —. opBpos. P.6, 10.) Eupé Lov 
uBpov, P 5, 10. — x. wup, P.4, 266. 
ps tories xetods, O. 7, L—tmidétva 


atte P 6, 19.—év "3 axa, O. 
2, e% = ¥ ’ dome, 2, 9.—-x. Kov- 
12.—x. 6p0¢, O. 10 (11), 


O ietde gpa, P. 9, 39.— yepi 
xetpds, P.9,1 2.—yeuph ‘lind P 4, 
37. —xzpoir, O. 13,95.—vd XElpwv, 

8,77 

xepader Tappopy, P. 6, 13. 
xXGovia ppevi, P.5, 101. 

i o€elas, P. 1, 20. 

xAapov yerdoous, P. 9, 41. 

Xotpados aétpas, P. 10, ‘52. 

XSpross AéovTos, O. 13, 44. 

Xpdw—éxpeov, 0. 49 92 —xpicev oi- 
KLoTN pA, P. 4, 6. 

xptos, O. 1,45; 7, 40.—redv xpéos, P. 

R 
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8, 33. Paco x:, 0.3, 7.— Badd 
x+, 0. 10 (11), 9 

XpouwT ar ov pdos, O. 4, 10. 

Xpovos o was, P. 1,46. —X. 5 wévrwy 
arse O-2, 19. ame émavtéhhwy 
x 0.8, 28. -—Xpovos, opp. to eee 

1, 57. —ov Oov aut Xpdvov, O. 
2, 33. — pov, “at last,” P. 4, 78; 
1, 32. —devrépw oe O. 1, 43,— 
Xpovw viumayte, 0. 6,5 

XpucadaxdTouo Seen O. 6, 
104. 


voduTuxa Adyeow, O. 7, 64.— 

gene a O. 13°65. gS eter 
Mocap, P. 3, 89. 

Xpuodopa Poior, P. 5, 104, 

Xpucdpparos Miva, 0. 3, 19.—xpv- 
capnarou Kaoropos, P. 5, 9. 

Xpuseos, quantity ny P. 4, 144 —Xpu- 
cia popmyé, P. 1, 1. — Xpucéas 
édaias, O. 11 10). 13. —dapva Xpu- 
ota, P. 10, 40. .—Xpucéav brylecav, P. 
3, 73.—xpuséwy tprTddwy, P. 11,4. 
—lrrrois xpucéas, O. 8, 51 —Xpu- 
céas kiovas, O. 6, l.—ypuctas v- 
padecor, O. 7, 34. 

XpusoKepwv Zhadov, O. 3, 29. 

Xpvadpatis, P. 4, 178. 

Xpucds—xpucdv toe, O. ty 50. 

eee “HBas, O. 6, 57; P. 
b 

Xpuoxaira, P. 2, 16. 

xuTov véxrap, O. 7, y # 

xwpis, O. 9, 44, 


Wados aera 7, 87.—. dw rrov- 
trav, O. 13, 46 

Wbipwv maNduats, P. 2, 75. 

Woryepov *Apyidoyxov, ee "2, 55. 


®, position of, O. 8,1; P.2,1; 8, 2. 

"avy, with digamma, O. 5, 11. 

wdis—adivos & épatas, O.6, 48 .~ddivn 
mwapQeviav, O. 6, 31. 

Hpa cuvanre, P. 4, 247.— Qpat, O. 4, 


1. 
wpuca, 0.9, 1 
ws—h} ws idtuen, O. 13, 113, 
ws adv=dTws dy, O.7,4 
ws ei, O. 7, 1. 
woeire, elliptical, P. 1, 44. 
ws Ore without a verb, O. 6,2; P. 11, 


40, 
ae. O. 10 (11), 94; P. 4, 64; 10, 
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[The proper names refer mainly to the text, all else mainly to the notes. ] 


Abas, P. 8, 55. 
Ablative genitive, O. 1, 58; 2, 57; 4, 
10(?); P. 9, 12(?). 
Accusative, adverbial, P.1, 81. 
in apposition, P. 9,4; 11, 
12; ef. “e 7, 16. 
c ate, 2, 62. 
double, O. 1, 68; P. 3, 98. 
of extent, P. 4, 83 ; 5, 33; 
10, 12. 
before and after inf., O. 1, 
40. 
inner object, P. 8, 79. 
pl. as adverb, 0. 10 (11), 
103; 14, 17; Px2y615 
11, 30. 
in -os, O. 1, 53; 2, 78. 
terminal, O. 1, 111; 9, 76; 
10 (11), 95; 14, 20 P. 
4, 52.134; 5, 29. 52 3 8, 
5D; 9, 5B; 11, 35. 
whole and part, O. 1, 68. 
Achilles, O. 2, 86; and Patroklos, O. 
9, 76: 10 (11), 21, 
Active and middle, O. 3,7; 14, 24; P. 
1,48; 2,40; 10, 40. 
Adjectives for adverb, £41793" 31, 
_ 48. 


in -os, O. 1, 10; 2, 10. 13; 
10 (11), 31; P. 2, 12.18; 
3, 79 34, 39; 6, 4, 32; 8, 
19; 9. 67; 11, 20; 12, 9. 

Admetos, P. 4, 126. 

Adrastos, O. 6 13; P.8, 51, 

Aeolic accentuation, O. 10 (11), 17; 

14, 19. 

Agesias, O. 6, 12. 77. 98. 

ae "0. 10 (11), 20, 101; 11 

Aglaia, O. 14, 13. 

Aiakidai, O. i3, 109, 





Aiakos, O. 8, 30. 50. 

Aias Oiliades, O. 9,120. 

Aietes, P. 4, 10. 160, 213, 224, 238. 

Aigeidai, P. 5, 75. 

Aigimios, P. 1, 64; 5,72. 

Aigina, O. oH 86; 8, 20; P. 8, 98; 9,97. 

Aigisthos, P. 11 

Aineas, O. 6, 88, 

Aipytos, O. 6, 36. 

Aletes, O. 13, 14, 

Aleuadai, ¥; 10, 5. 4 

Alexibiades (Karrhotos), P. 5, 45. 

Alkimedon, O. 8, 17. 65, 

Alkmaion, P. 8, 46. 57. 

Alkmaionidai, P. 7, 2. 

Alkmena, O. 7, 27; P. 9, 92. 

Alliteration, O. 1,76; P. 4, 138. 150. 

Altar at Olympia, O. 6, 70. 

Amazons, O. 8,47; 13, 87. 

Amenas, P. 1, 67. 

Ammon, P. 4, 16. 

Amphiaraos, O. 6,13; P. 8, 56. 

Amphitrite, O. 6, 105. 

Amphitryon, P. 9, 88. 

Amplification in repetition, P. 4, 28. 

Amyklai, P. 1,65; 11,32. 

Amyntoridai, O. 7; 23. 

Amythaon, P. 4, 126. 

Anachronism, P. 4, 192. 

Anchors, post-Homeric, P. 4, 24. 192. 
two, O. 6, 101. 

Antenoridai, P. 5, 83, 

Antilochos, P. 6, 28, 

Aorist of definite numbers, P.4,25. 130. 

gnomic, O. 2, 38. 105; 7,43; 9, 

oo P. 1, 42; 2, 13. 36. 50; 8, 


and imperf,, P. 4, 247, 
inf, after eixdra, P. 1, 35. 
in a future sense, 0. 2, 102: 
P. 1,44; 4, 223. 
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Aorist ingressive, O. 2,10; P. 1, 65. 
partic. after verbs of actual per- 
ception, P. 5, 84. 
and present, P. 2, 50. 
shorthand of perf,, o, 40 (11), 
9: P.1, 7%. 
Ape, P. 2, 72. 
Aphrodite, pao of Ares, P. 4, 88. 
yuporeCa, P. 9, 10. 
Apollo _ Aphrodite associated, P. 2, 


revue P. 5, 60. 
éxaepyos, P. 9, 
Avxtos, P. 1,38. 
Apposition, O. 1, 57. 
distributive, O. 8, 37. 
Archestratos, O. 10 (11), 2. 109; 11 
(10), 11. 
Archilochos, 0. 9,1; P. 2, 55. 
Ares, husband of Aphrodite, P. 4, 88. 
Biaras, P.1,1 
Xa\kéos, - “0 (11), 17. 
Arethusa, P. 3, 6 
Artemis, P. 2, ha 
Argos, O. 9, 73. 94; 13,107; P.5, 70; 
8,41; 9,121. 
Aristaios, Pp, 9, 71. 
Arkesilas, P.4, "2.65. 250. 298; 5,5. 103. 
Armor, race in, O. 4, 22; . 9, i 
Arsinoé, P.iL 1, 
Art myths, O. %, 52. 
Artemis, "OpPweia, O. 3, 30. 
wotapmia, P, 2, i. 
Article, contemptuous, P. 4, 186. 
with proper name, P. 10, 57. 
widely separated from subst., 
“n 11 (10), 19; 12,5; P. 12, 


Articular oe aor. 2, 56. 107 ; 8, 59. 


of a objectionable, O, 2, 
107; 9, 41. 
pr., O. "9, 41; P. 2, 56. 
Asopichos, O. 14, ty, 
Ass, a mystic animal, P. 10, 33. 
Asyndeton in og ig 0. 1, 115; 8, 
9, 86; P.1, 29. 713 
5 120; 9, '97. 
announcing end, O. 2, 91. 
denoting repugnance, O. 1, 
52. 


Atabyris, O. 7, 87. 
Athena, inventress of the vomos jToXv- 
Kédados, P. 12, 22. 
patroness of Bellerophon, 0. 


» 66, 





SUBJECTS. 


Athena, patroness of Perseus, P. 10,45, 
immeia, O. 13, 82. 

Athens, greatness of, P. 7, 1. 

Atlas, P. 4, 289. 

Atrekeia, 0. 10 (11), 15. 

Augeias, O. 10 (11), 31. 39, 


a fa allusion to, O. 2,96; P. 
Battos, P. 4, 6. 280; 5, 55, 124. 
Bellerophon, O. 138, 84. 

Bit, Corinthian, O. 13, 20. 
Boibias—lake, P. 3, 84. 

Boreas, P. 4, 182. 

Brachylogy, P. 4, 242; 8,48; 9, 27. 


Causative use of verb, O. 5,8; 8, 20; 
P..1, 82s 11518, 
Centaurs, P. 2, 44. 

Change fom participle finite verb, 

.1,14; P.3, 53. 
of subject, O. 3,22; 9,50; P. 
4, 25.248. 251; 5, 34, 

Chariklo, P. 4, 103. 

Chariot, poetic, O. 6, 22; 9, 87; P. 10, 

65. 


Chariot-race, danger of, 0.5, 15; P.5, 
34; 6 (introd 
Charis, O. 1, 30; 6, 76% 7,41. 
Charites, goddesses of song, O. 2, 55; 
4,9; 9,29; P.5, 453 6,2; 
8, 21; 9,3. 97. 
city of the ’(Orchomenos), O 
14, 4.8; P. 12, 26. 
Cheiron, P. 3, i. 63; "4, 102. 115; 9, 31. 
Chiasm, O. 2, 80; "6, Bs 10 (11), 31; 
1 OOS 8; "Pd , 21. 54; 2, 48. 63; 


Chimaira, O. 13, 90. 
ed and heroine blended, P. 9,75; 12, 


Clase for individual, 0.7,8; P. 3, 66. 
Coincident action, O. : & 5. 69; 8, 40; 
10 (11), 53; P. 3,35; 4, 40. 61. 189. 
Companionship, sphere ‘of, 0. 2,33; P. 
8, 48; . 
Complementary adjective felt, P. 1, 14. 
substantive, P. 9, 107. 
Conative present, O. 13, 59; P. 4, 106. 
Condition, formal, O. 3, 42; 9, 28; F: 


ly 90, 
ideal, O. 1,108; 6, 4; 13, 
105; P. 1, 81; 3, 110; 8, 
14, 
subjunctive, O. 6,11; 7,1; 
. 4, 264, 266, 274, 


ane 
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Condition, unreal, O. 12, 16; P. 3, 68. 
73; 4, 43. 
Copula, omission of, tori en O.1,1 
(and regularly). 
éopév, P.8, 95. 


Sieg Sse, O18, 80; 12,3; 14,6; 
P. 1, 73. 


of eniatis O. 6, 58. 

with décecGOar, O. 18, 29; P.4, 
21; 8,5; 12, 5. 

dd with’ ace., P. 11,27. 

double, O. 2, 16; 8, 83; r. ! : 

with éOeiv, O. 1, "45 ‘ef. O 
Tay; F.4; 

and genitive, O. 1, 57. 65; 6,5; 
8,75; 9,16; P. 3, 46; ’9, 89. 

instrumental, P. 10, "bl. 

local-temporal, O. 1, 2 

locative, P. 1, 40. 78. 

of participle, 0.8,60; P. 10, 67. 

personal, O. 2,90; 3, 11 

and mpos with acc., O. 1, 47; 

64 


, 64. 
of reference, O. 2, 93. 
with verbs of touching, P. 4, 
296; 9,46. 130; 10, 28. 
Dead, state of the, O. 2, 62. 
Deinomenes, P. 1, 58.79; 2, 18. 
Delphic word, O. 13, 81. 
Demeter, 7% 6, 95. 
Diagoras, O. 7, 13. 80. 
Diaulos, O. . S7 FP 10, 10. 
Dirke, P. 9, 9 
Dioskuroi, 0. 3, 1; P. 11, 61. 
Dolphin, P. 4, 17. 
Doric acc. in -os, O. 1, 53; 2, 78. 
inf. in -ev, O. 1,2; P. 5,72. 
ect, O. 6,49; P. 4, 179. 183. 
Dual, O. 6,45; 13, 6. 95. 


le, architectural, O. 13, 21 
Echemos, O. 10 (1 1), 73. 
Echion, P. 4, 179. 

Lleithyia, 0. 6, 42. 


Empiric aorist, O. 12, 10. 


Epeians, O. 9, 63; 10 (11), 39. 
harmostos, O. 9, 4, 93. 

Ephialtes, P. 4, 89. 

Ephyraians, P. 10, 55. 

Epimetheus, P. 5, 27. 

Epithets, double, 0. 1,6. 10.59; ef. 2, 
60. 90; 3,18; 4,73 6,61; 7,15; 9, 
98 ; 10 (11), 91: 11 (10)? 13, '39. 
99; P. 4, 184; b, 121; 

Erechtheidai, P. “if 8, 
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Erginos, O. 4, 19 oeter. 
Eritimos, O. i3, 4 

Euphemos, P. 4, 25. 44, 175. 256. 
Euphrosyne, O. 14, 14. 
Euripos, P. 11, beg 

Europa, P. 4, 4 

Eurotas, O. 6, 28. 

Euryale, 3 12, 20, 

Eurypylos, P. 4, 33. 
Eurystheus, O. 3, 28; P. 9, 86. 
Eurytos, O. 10 (11), 31, 


| Rest ck figures, O. 8, 1. 

Feet give way before hands, O. 4, 24. 

Finite verb following participle, 0. 1 
14; P.1, 55; 

Flute, origin of, P. 12, 6. 

Fusion of two or more words, P. 6, 17; 
7,2. See Hypallage. 

Future, modal, O. 8,57; P. 9, 96. 

oe > tty, no ‘special form, P. 4, 
15. 


Ganymede, O. 1,44; 10 (11), 115. 
Generic condition, ind., O.'11 (10), 4. 
subj. See Condition. 
relative without av, O. 8, 11. 
Genitive ablative, O. 1, 58; 2, 57; 4, 
mithh P. 3, 50; 9, 12() ; 


34. 
abeohate, O. 6, 3(?). 
without subject, O. 
13,15; P.1,26(?); 
4, 232: 8, 43, 8500) 
and adj. in -tos, 0. 2% 
appositive, O. 2, 14. 
and dative (shift), 0. 6, 5. 
of material, O. 2, 79; ’P. 4, 
206. 
ge elided, O. 13,35; P.1, 
9 


of origin, P. 4, 144, 256, 
partitive, P, 4, 34. 
in predicate, P, 3, 67. 
Glaukos, O. 13, 60. 
Gnomic aorist, 0. 2, 38. 105; 7, 44; 9, 
31; P, 1, 42; 2, 18. 
36.50; 8, 15. 
sg present, P. 2, 50. 


perfect, O. 1, 53. 
See Charites. 


Hades’ wand, O. 9, 35. 
Hair, when shorn, ’P. 4, 82. 
Halirrhothios, O. 10 (11), 77. 


Graces. 
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Harmonia, P. 3,91; 11, 7. 

Hektor, (0. 2, 89. 

Hellenodikes, O, 3, 12. 

Hellotia, O. 13, 40. 

Hendiadys, 0. 10 (11), 64; 14,17; P. 
18. 94. 


Hephaistos—fire, P. 1, 25; 3, 39. 
Hera, P. 2, 27 ; 4,184; 8, 79. 
Tapbevia, O. 6, 88. 
Herakleidai and Dorians, P. 1, 63. 
Herakles, his club, O. 9, 32. 
founder of the Olympian 
games, O. 10 (11), 49. 
4 avert of the olive, O. 3, 


pillar of, O. 3, 44. 
Hermes, tvaywmos, O. 6, 79; P. 2,10, 
gerulus of Olympos, P.9, 64, 
vodpatis, P. 4, 178. 
Heroine and city blended, P. 4, 14; 9, 
75; 12,3. 
Hieron, O. 1, 11. 107; 6, 93; P. 1, 32. 
56.62; 2,5; 3, 80. 
Himera, O. 12, 2. 
Himeras, P. 1, 79. 
Hippokleas, P. 10, 5. 
Historical present, ‘0.7 78 (2) 13,92(?); 
P. 2, 31(@); 5 ,82(2).8 
Homer, divergencies co 0. 13, 67. 
90; P. 11,31. 
quoted, P. 4, 277. 
Horai, 0! 13, 17; P. "9, 65. 
Horned does, O. 3, 29. 
Hyllid standard, P. 1, 62. 
Hypallage, O. 3, 3; 10 (11), 7.28; P. 
4, 149. 205. 225, 255; 9, 90. 
Hyperbaton, 0. 1,7; 9, 9. 25; 7, 26; 
8,33; 13,81: P. 5,78; 10, 58. 
Hyperboreans, O. 3,16; P. 10, 30. 
Hypereis, fountain, P, 4, 125. 
Hypseus, P. 9, 14. 
Hypsipyle, O. 4, 23. 


Ialysos, O. 7, 74. 

Tamidai, O. é, 5. 

Tamos, O. 6, 43. 

Iapetos, O. 9, 59. 

Iason, P. 4, 12. 128. 136. 169. 189, 232. 

Idaian cave, O. 5, 18. 

Ideal condition. See Condition. 

Tlas, O. 10 (11), 19. 

llios, O. 8, 32. 

Imperative present, O. 1, 85; P.1, 86. 
for conditional, P. 4, 165. 

276. 


Imperfect, O. 2,23; P. 4, 114. 178, 





SUBJECTS. 


Imperfect and aor., P. 4, 247; 5, 76. 
conative, O. 5, 5. 

of the inventor, P. 12, 18. 

parenthetic, P. 10, 45. 

of reluctance, 0.3, 17; 6,45. 

of vision appr rs, 0.10 


(11), 74; P.3, 44. 
Infinitive articular. ‘See Articular. 
in -ev, O.1, 2. 
epexegetic, O. 3, 34; 6, 34; 
P. 5,26; 7, 6% 71; 12, 
22. 


final, P. 3,45; 7,3; 9, 62. 
for imperative, 0. 13, i14. 
redundant, O. 6, 56; ’9, 69. 
Ino, O. 2, 33; P. 11, 2, 
Instrumental music, ’ position of, O. 2, 1. 
Tolaos, O. 9,105; P. 9, 85; uu, 60. 
Tolkos, P. 4, 77. 188. 
Tonian Sea, ’P. 3, 68. 
Iphigeneia, P. 1, 22. 
Iphikles, P. 9, 95. 
son of, PALE 
Iphimedeia, P. ‘4, 89. 
Iphion, O. 8, 81. 
Irasa, P. 9, i14, 
Ischys, P. 3, 31. 
Ixion, P. 2, ‘1. 
Iynx, the, P. 2,40; 4, 214, 


Kadmos, O. 2, 86. 
daughters of, O. 2,25; P.11, 


Kallianax, 6. 7, 93. 

Kallimachos, 0: 8, 82. 

Kalliope, O. 10 (11), 16. 

Kamarina, O. 4, 12; 5, 4. 

Kamiros, O. 7, 78. 

Karneia, P. 5, 80. 

Karneiades, P. Rey 

Kassandra, P. 1, 20. 

Kastalia, 0.7, 17; “P.1, 39; 4, 163; 5, 


Kastor, P. 5,9; 11,63. 
Kastoreion, 0. 1, 101; P. 2, 67. 
Kephisos, O. 14. hs P. 4, 46. 
Kinyras, P. 2, 15. 
Kleodamos, 0. 14, 22. 
Kleonai, 0. 10 (11), 33. 
Klotho, O. 1, 26. 

Klymenos, 0. 4, 19. 

Knosos, O. 12, 16. 

Koronis, P. 3, 25. 

Kreiisa, P. 9, 18. 

Kroisos, P. 1, 94. 

Kronion, O. 1, 111; 6, 64. 
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Kronos, hill of, O. 8, * 


“age a 0.2.77 

Kteatos, O. 10 (11), 30. 

Kyknos, O. 2, 90; 10 (11), 17. 

+ meee # P. 4 2. 261. 276. 279; 5, 
2. 81. 


okra P. 9, 18. 73. 


2. 
Lakedaimon, P. 4,49; 5,69; 10,1. 
Lakereia, P, 3, 34 
Lampromachos, O. 9, 90. 
Lapithai, P. 9, 15. 
O. 3, 35; P. 4, 172. 
Lemnian women, O. 4,20; P. 4, 252. 
O. 1, 33 


. 1, 33. 
Leto, 0. 3, 26; 8, 31. 
Leukothea, P. 11, 2. 
Libya, the heroine, P. 9, 59. 
the land, P. 4, 6. 42, 259; 5, 52; 
5. 


9,7 
Likymnios, O. 4 29; 10 (11), 71. 
Lindos, O. 7, 7 
Litotes, O. 10 “a, 24; P.7, 14; 9, 26. 
Lokrian women, a *y 60; P. 2, 18. 
Loxias, P. 3, 28; 
Lydian flutes, 0. 3, ‘te, 

harmony, O. 14, 17. 

Lykaion Finbarsein), 0. 13, 108. 


Magna Mater, P. 3, 78. 

Magnesian dress, P. 4, 80. 

Mainalian chain, O. 9, 63. 

Mantineia, .O. 10 (11), rie 
Marathon, O. 9, 95; he 110; P.8, 79. 
— preferred, O 6, 14; P, 2, 83 4, 


Medcia, O. 13, 53; P. 4, 9.57. 218. 250. 
Medes, P. 1 
paused re 12, 16. 
a P. 7, 13. 
"0.7, 863. 13,109; P. 8, 78. 
Me mpos, P. 4, 126,’ 
54, 


Memnon, O. "2, 91; P. 6, 32, 

Menoitios, O. 9,7 75. 

Metaphors and ‘similes : 
army, P. 4, 210; 6, 12. 


aw. ing, P. 9, 112 
P. 4,60; 10, 54 
bit, P. 4, 25. 


bloom (blossom), O.1, 67; P.4, 158. 


breezes, 0.7, 95; P. 4, 292. 
calm, P 5, 10. 





Metaphors and similes : 
chariot, O. 6,22; 9,87; P. 10, 65. 
cloud, O. 7, 45. 
cock (simile), O. 12, 14. 
column, O. 2, 90. 
cork (simile), P. 2, 80. 
cow, P. 4, 142. 
culling fruit, 0.1, 13; P. 9,119. 
currents, shifting, O. 
debt, O. 3, TBD 112. 
decoration, O. 1, 29, 105; 2,58; 5, 21, 


dice, O. 12, 10 

dress, P. 3, 83, 

drug, elixir, P. 4, 187. 
rat 0 age 


Scotia (simile), O. é, 1. 

family, O. 8, 1 (note). 

fleet, O. 13, 49, 

flight of steps, P. 5,7. 

flood, O. 10 (11), 12, 

forging, P. 1, 86. 

foundations, P. 7, 3. 

fox and lion, 0. 11 (10), 20. 

fruit (simile), P. 9; 119, 

garden, O. 9, 29. 

"ate O. 6, 27, 

ome-bringing, P. 5, 3. 

keys, P. 8,4; 9, 42. 

late-born heir (simile), 0.10 (11), 94. 
ledger, O. 10 (11 

light, 0. 1, 23. 94; 9, 243 13, 86; P. 


lopping tree, P. 4, 263. 
missiles, O. 1, 112; 2, 91. 98; 9, 5. 

123-138, 93; P. 1,12. 44; 6, 37. 
mixed, P. 1, 82; 4 272; 10, 53. 
mixing-bowl, 0.6, 91. 
moat, Peg Ait), 87. 
nails, P 
—_ " 0.8% 1,11 

way, 5; 7,31. 90; P. 2, 

a 35; 10, 12, 


of song, O. a 110; 9, 51; 


pebble, O. 10, rr 
peltings P, 8, a ‘bs 
hoenician ware, P. 2, 67. 
physician, P. 4, 270. 
Oe ie 12,3; P.1, 86; 4, 274; 5, 


ploughing, P. 6, 1 


392 


Mecaphors and similes : 
ravens, Q. 2, 96. 
root, O. 2,50; P. 4,15; 9,9. 
sandal, O. 3,5; 6,8, 
scion, O. 6, 68; 2, 49. 
scuttling ship, ’P. "8, 11. 
skytale, O. 6, 91. 
spreading sail, Ris 
springtime (simile), P. 4, 64. 
sprinkling, O. 10 (11), 104. 108, 
star Gimile), O. 2, 61. 
stone, O. 8, 55. 
storm, P, 9, 35. 
swimming out, O. 13, 114. 
tending flocks, O. 11 (10), 9. 
thirst, P. 9, 112. 
token, O. 12, 7. 
treasure-house, P. 6, 8. 
tree, P. 8, 94; ef. P. 4, 263. 
twining, 0. 6, 86; P. 4, 275. 
voyage, O. 6, ‘103. 
wagging tail, O. 4, 4. 
watering, O. 6, 23. 
waves, . 12, 6. 
weaving, 'p. 4, 141, 275. 
wellspring, P. 4, 299. 
wheel, O. 2, 21; P. 4, 219. 
whetstone, O. 6,82; 10 (11), 22. 
whip, P. 4, 219. 
wind blighting, P. 5, 121. 
wine-cup fetal) | 0. 7, ls 
wings, P. 5, 114; 8, 34, 
wrestling, 0. 8, 25; P. 2, 61. 82; 4, 

273. 


Middle, O. 6, 46; 8,59; P.1,74; 2,49. 
“oo reciprocal action, 0.1, 95 
Midea, heroine, O. 7, 29. 
place, O. 10 (11), 72. 

Midylidai, P. 8, 38. 

Minyans, O. 14, 4; P. 4, 69. 

Moliones, O. 10 (1 1), 38. 

Mopsos, P. 4, 191. 

Muse, O. 1, 112; 8,4; 10 (11), 4; 18, 
22; P. 1, 58; 4, 3. 279; 5, 65; 10, 
37; 11, 

Muses, O. 6, 21.91; 7,7; 9, 5.87; 11 
(10), 17; 13, 96; P. 1 2. 12; 3, 90; 
4, 67; 5,114. 

Mykenai, P. 4, 49. 


Naxos, P. 4, 88. 
Negative 2) after verbs of believing, 
. 1, 104 





INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Negative yu after verbs of hoping, P. 
1, 44, 


of swearing, 
O. 2, 102, 


ov with inf., P. 2, 88. 
with opt., P. 4, 118. 

first omitted, O,11 (10), 18; 
14,9; P. 3, 30; 6,48; 10, 
29, 41 


position of, O. 1, 81; 2, 34, 
69. 106; 3, 23; 4, 17; 7, 


48; 8,79. 
ee O. 7, 82; 8,16. 56; 9,93; 13, 


Nemesis, 0. 8, 86; P. 10, 44. 

Nereids, O. 2, '32; ’P. 11, 2. 

Nereus, P. 3, 92; 9, 102. 

Nestor, P. 3, 112; 6, 32. 

Neuter pl. with pl. verb, O. 8, 12; 10 
(11), 93; P.1, 135 4, 121, 

Nikeus, 10 (11), 79 

Nile, P. 4, 56. 

Nisos, P. 9, 98. 

Nomads, P. 9, 133. 


Oanis, O. 5, 11. 

Odysseus, P. 1, 52 (note). 

Oidipus, O. 2,40; P. 4, 263. 

Oikles, O. 6, 13; P. 8, 39. 

Oinomaos, 0. \ "76. 88; 5,9; 10 (11), 


56. 
Oionos, O. 10 (11), 72. 
keanos, O. 5,2; P. 9, 16. 
Oligaithidai, O. 13, 97. 
sie bis oe BPN 2, 53; 6, 26; 8, 83; 
9, 23 12,17; 13, 101; P.5, 
124: i, 47. 
local games, P. 9, 109. 
Optative in conditions. 
as Pit a 3,45; 9,44; 
0,2 


for indicative, 0. 6,49; P.9, 
126. 


peculiar use, P. 4, 118. 
potential with dy, O. 2, 20. 
_ See dv. 


129. 
without dy, 0. 11 
(10), 21. 
present in ae P. 1, 29. 

Oracular language, O. 7, ; 13, 81; 
P. 4, 27; 9, 59. 
Orators, P. ts 94, 

Orchomenos, Oxw14, 4, 

Orestes, P. 11, 16, 
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INDEX OF 


Pallas, O. 2, 29; 5,10; 13, 66; P. 9, 
cog aad 
Pan, P.3,78. 
angaion, P. 4, 180 
Parallelism, 0. 2, 108; 10 (11), 13. 
6, 33. 


, 33. 
Participle after-thought, P. 4, 262; 6, 


ne uid or abstract 
noun, O. 3, 6; 8, 65; 9, 
111; P.2, 23; 3, 102; She 
22. 


Passive impersonal, O. 8 
i pretiearion, Pe rs 282; 6, bo 
of intransitive, O. 10 (11), 84 


_ Patroklos, O. 9, 81; 10 (11), 21. 


cu gn effect of, P. 5, 45. 
os, O. 13, 64. 
Peirene O. 18, 61. 

O. 2,86; P. 3,87; 8, 100,. 
Pelias’P. 4, "71. 94. 109. 134. 156. 250. 
Pelinna, P. 10, 4. 

Pellana, 0.7, 86; 9,105; 13, 109. 
Pelops, O. 1, 24. 95; 3, 23; 5,9; 10 
1 
Posed t P. 9,18; 10, 56. 
ee ogee O. 13, 303 ~ i 66. 
Perfect, Doric. 

emotional—pres., °. 1, 18. 

gnomic, O. 1, 53. 

perceptual, 0. 1, 94. 

=present, O. 9, 2. 
Pergamos, O, 8, 42. 

ymenos, P. 4,175. 
Persephone, O. 14, 21. 
mistress of Sicily, 
AevKuTTos, O. 6, 
Perseus, P. 10,31; 12, 11. 
Personification, O. 2,35; 4, 16; 7, 44; 
10 (11), 15. 102; 11 (10), 3; 13, 10. 
12; P. 1,5. 25.30; 4, 202; 5, 31.61; 
6, i9; 8, 1. 
Phaisana, 0. 6, 34. 
Phalaris, P. 1, 96. 
Phasis, P. 4, 211. 
Pheres, P. A, 125, 
Philanor, 0. 12, 13, 


P. 12,2. 
5. 


SUBJECTS. 393 


Philoktetes, P. 1, 50. 

Philyra, P. 4, 103; 6, 22. 

Philyrides (Cheiron), P. 3,1; 9, 32, 

Phintis= Philtis, O. 6, 22. 

Phlegyas, P. 3, 8. 

Phoenician=Carthaginian, P. 1, 72. 

ware, P. 2, 67. 

Phorkos, P. 12, 13. 

Phrastor, O. 10 (11), 78. 

Phrikias, P. 10, 16. 

Phrixos, P. 4, 160. 242. 

Phthia, P. 3,1 

Pierides, O. 10, (ity, 106; P.1,14; 6, 

; 

Pindos, P, 9, 17. 

Pitana, O. 6, 28. 

Plataia, battle of, P. 1, 78. 

Play on words, O. 6, 30. 47; 8,25; P. 

2,78; 3,28; 4, 27. 

Plural of abstracts, O. 5, 20. 

adjective for sing., 0.1, 52; P. 
1, 34; 2,81; i, 247. 
distributive, 0. 9 , 213 12, 9; 
2 


Te 
for singular, 0.3, 28. 7,35; 9, 
56; P. 2,27; 3, 11; 4, 249, 
256 ; ey 
of stateliness, O. 7, 293 P.2, 33; 
4, 54, 160. 
verb with disjunctives, P. 6, 13. 
neut. pl., O. 8, 12; 10 
(11), 93; P.1, 13; 
>] e 

Polydektes, P. 12, 14. 

Polydeukes, P. 11, 62. 

Polyidos, O. 13, 75. 

Polymnes P, 4, 59, 

Polyneikes, O. 2, 47, 

Ses Ai ge pt P. 8, 12. 

Poseidon, yardoxos, O. 1, 25; 13, 81. 
elvaéduos, 204. 
évvocioas, P. 4, 33. 173. 
evpuBias, O. 6, 58; FP. 2,123 

ef. 4, 175. 
edpunédwy, O. 8, 31. 
trrapxos, P. 4, "45. 
Kpéuos, O. 6, 29, 
épcotpiawa, P. 2, 12. 
Ilerpaios, P. 4, 138. 

Position of accusative, 0. 1, 36. 

S hckatee’ O. 7, 60. 0.1, 
at inning of epode, 
81; 2,17. 105; E9 6, 57: 

8, 59} 9, 53; "10 (11), 39; 

P, 1, 33: 2, 41; 5, 24. 85; 
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894 INDEX OF 


Position, effective, O. 1, 48; P. 1, 24; 
9, 55 
of pte See Negative. 
peculiar, P. 1, 95. 
of prepositions, O. 1, 37. 
of proper names, P. £7 2; 10, 
16. 


suspensive. See S 
Preposition, plastic use of, O. 
2 


Ense. 


ree 


, 3. 
position of, O. 1, 37. 
put with second member, 
O.7, 12; 8,47; P.1,14. 
22; 2, 59; 5, 69; 9, 99, 
Present and aorist, oO: , 30; 3, 11; 9, 15. 
conative, O. 13,59; P. 4, 106. 
for future, O. 2, 98. 
for perf., O. 6, 90. 
historical. See Historical. 
prophetic, O. 8,42; P. 4,49. 
Priam, P. 1, 54; 11,19. 
Prolepsis, O. 10 (11),1; 14, 22, P. 4, 
241 


Proleptic (predicative) use of adjective, 
O. 1, 68. 82. 88; 5,23; 12,2; 13, 83; 
P. 1,52. 71.92; 4,194; 10, 56. 

Prometheus, O. 7, 44. 

Protogeneia, O. 9, 44, 

Psaumis, O. 4, 10; 5, 3. 23. 

Ptoiodoros, O. 13, ‘41. 

Pylades, P. 11, 15. 

BAS ogi 0. ais Be; P.11, 6. 

Pyrrha, O. 9 

Pythonikos, P. “tt, 43. 


Relative begins myth, O. 1, 25; 3, 13; 
4,19; 6, 29; 8, 31; 10 (11), 
27; P. 3,8 4, 4; ’8, 39; 9, 
5: 10, 31; 11, 17. 
exclamatory, Q. 1, 16. 
loose agreement, P. 3, 18. 22. 
position of (hyperbaton), 0 O. b 
12; 2, 9. 25; 18, 31; 
78. 


with subjunctive (generic), 
O. 3,13; 6,76; 8, 11. 23. 
Repetition, P. 1, 80; 9, 123. 
Repraesentatio, O. 13, 80. 
Rhadamanthys, P. 2, 73. 
Rhea, O. 2, 13. 85. 
Rhodes and art, O. 7, 53. 


Salamis, P. 1, 76. 

Salmoneus, P. 4,143, 

Samos (Semos), O. 10 (11), 77. 
Schema Alemanicum, P. 4, 127. 179. 





SUBJECTS. 


Schema Pindaricum, O. 11 (10 
P. 9,35; 10, 71(2). igs 4 
Seagods, oracular, P. 3, 925 9, 102, 
Semele, O. 2, 28; P. 1, i 
Sana of moods and tenses, P. 4, 
155 
Seriphos, P. 12, 12. 
Serpents, mantic, O. 6,45; P.8, 46. 
Shift from participle to finite verb, O. 
1,14; P. 1,55; 3, 53. 
Sicily, productions of, O. 1, 13. 
Sikyon, O. 13, 109. 
Simonides, allusion to, O. 9, 53. 


Sparta, P. 1, 77; ‘by 73. 

Spartoi, P. 9, a 

Spears, two, P. 4, 79. 

Stadion, O. 138, 37. 

Strophios, P. il, 35. 

Stymphalos, O. 6, 84. 99. 

Subject, change of, O. 3, 22; 9,50; P. 

4,25; 5, 34. 

Subjunctive, pure (without dv), in ge- 

neric sentences, O. 3, 


: ES 
short, O. 1,7; 2,2; 6,3. 
24; 7,3; P. 11, 10. 
ee ik 6,9: 10 (11), 34; is i73 
Synonyms, O. 2, 32; 7, 56; 10 (11), 
60; 14, 5; P. 1, 22. 40. 57; 3, 23; 
3. 2% 10, 
Syracuse, O. 6, 6. 92; P. 2,1; 3,70. 


Tainaros, P. 4, 44. 174. 
Talaionides (Adrastos), O. 6, 15, 
Tantalos, O. 1, 36. 55. 

Tartaros, ie 1, 15. 

Taygete, O. 3, 29, 

Taygetos, P. 1, 64. 

Tegea, O. 10 (i), 73. 

Telamon, P. 8, 1 

Telephos, O. 9, 7! “ 
Telesikrates, P. 9, 3. 108, 
Terpsias, O. 13, 42. 

Teuthras, O. 9, 76, 

Thaleia, O. 14, 15. 

Theba, O. 6, 85. 

Thebes, O. 6,16; 7, 84; 13, 107. 


INDEX OF 


Thebes, seven-gated, P. 3, 90; 8, 40; 
9,86; 11, 11. 
renowned for chariots, 0.6,85. 


Themis, O. 8, 22; 9,16; 13,8; P.11, 
we 


pna, » 63. 
Theron, O. 2, 5. 1055 3, 3. 39. 43. 
Thorax, P. 10, 6 
Thracians, P. 4, 508. 
Thrasybulos, P. 6, 15, 44. 
Thrasydaios, P. 11, 13. 44. 
Thyona=Semele, P. 3, 99. 
Time an attendant, O. 2, 11; P. 4, 287. 
fear Ne 8, ue 
bead 7 10 (11), 75. 
Titans, P 4, 291. 
Tityos, P. ri 46. 90. 
Tlepolemos, 0. 7, 20. 77. 
Tmesis, O. 6, 143 7,75; 8,19; 13, 72; 


P. 2,9; 4,6 : 
Tongue, meta cia for, O. 6, 82. 
Trajection. Hyperbaton. 


Tritonis, lake, P. 4, 

Trojans in Kyrene, ¥. ‘6, 83. 

Turf, a bol, P. 4, 21. 

Tyche, 0. 12, o 

Tyndaridai, © 

Tyo 0.475 Pi, 16; 8, 16. 
o, P 

Tyrrhenians, P. 1, 72. 


Verbal construed as verb, P. 1, 95. 
Verbals in -réos, O. 2, 6. 
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Vocative, effect of, O. 1, 36; P. 4, 89. 
175; 2 


followed by éé, O. 1, 36; 8, 
15; P. 5,453 10, 10; 11, 
41, 


Water, O. 1,1. 

White horses, O. 6, 14; P. 1, 66; 4, 117. 

Wish passing over into condition, P. 1. 
46 ; 

Wrestling, order i in, O, 8, 68. 


Xanthos, O. 8, 47. 
Xenarkes, P. 8, 19. 72. 
Xenokrates, P. 6, 6. 
Xenophon, O. 13, 28. 


Zeugma, O. 1, 88; = 1,40; 4, 105. 
Zeus, bird of, ’O. 2,9 
highway of, O. 2, 77. 
hither realm of, O. 2, 64, 
alohoBpovras, 0. 9, ‘45. 
dpytxépavvos, O. 8, ° 
aptiros, P. 4, 291. 
yevéO\uos, O, 8, 16; P. 4, 167. 
Sy setinawecs, 0. 13, 77; P.4 
194, 


éXsvbépios, O. 12, 1. 

Ezmos, O. 8, 21. 
Opsixturos, O. 10 (11), 89. 
Tarrip, O. 13, 26; P.3, 98. 
cwrrp, O. 17. 

Ttéeaos, O. 13, 115; P. 1, 67. 
powixooreporas, 0. 9, 6. 








CONTEMPORARY CARICATURE OF ARKESILAS Iv.(?) AS THE MERCHANT-KING, 


The picture, in four colors on a whitish ground, the inner surface of a large vase 
found at Vulci (published Monumenti dell’ Instituto I. Tav. xlvii.; Annali 1833, p. 56), 
represents a king, APKESIAAS, superintending from his throne under an awning 
the activity of five menials in short tunics or aprons, seen busied about a balance, 
(ST)A@MOS. One is intent upon the weighing of a white, fleecy substance, apparently 
wool. The stuffing ofa frail with the same merchandise has just been completed by 
two others, SAIMOMAXOS and IPMO®OPOS. The king, who is asked in ‘visible 
speech,’’ OPY=Q, to authorize the storing of the bale under ground, joins his over- 
seer, [ObOPTOS, and the baler in keeping tally of the same. A slave in the back- 
ground is carrying a bale. The underground storehouse or vault is seen in the 
exergue. Two slaves are hurrying to pile their bales on the stack to the right; an 
admonition to haste, vulgarly couched in the (Doric) inf. pres., MAEN, issues from the 
mouth of the fasterrunner. The entrance is guarded by a diminutive figure, bYAAKOS, 
wrapped in a tribon. A Cyrenaic fauna enlivens the principal scene with local color; 
satirical intention reveals itself in the fantastic, barbarian attire of King Arkesilas, 
and in the amusingly un-Caucasian features of master and slaves, no less than in the 
absurdity of the subject. It is on the unpopularity of the sovereign and his monopo- 
lies that the artist has erected the fabric of his fun. ALFRED EMERSON. 
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